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Walford’s Antiquarian. 
ai ' 
Mur Early Antiquarians, 


U.—SIR WILLIAM DUGDALE.—PART I. 
By THE EpITor. 
(Concluded from Vol. IX. p. 155+) 


i WY N June, 1642, Dugdale received the command 
Za¥ Vy y) from Charles I. to attend him at York, in 
oy Tet rrnf or 3 his capacity of Rouge-Croix Pursuivant-in- 
a Ordinary, and shortly afterwards he was 
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y , commanded to attend Spencer, Earl of 
oN ae ay ’ Northampton, Lord-Lieutenant of Warwick- 
~ NA shire, and to aid him in the task of holding 

Sx a <AiSR in check the Parliamentary forces under 
AS A cx Lord Brooke. In the following month of 
October he attended the King at the battle of Edge-hill. He subse- 
quently proceeded with the King to Oxford (where he was created a 
Master of Arts), and thence to Reading and Brentford. Being 
forced to turn back to Oxford, Dugdale continued there, by His 
Majesty's comman4d, till the surrender of that garrison to the Parlia- 
mentary army in 1646. In the meantime, namely, in April, 1644, 
Dugdale had been created Chester Herald, and in the same year he 
undertook a journey to Worcester, where, labouring at once with the 
pen and the sword, he made copious extracts from the diocesan 
registers for the purpose of his “Antiquities of Warwickshire.” 
During his long residence at Oxford he also applied himself diligently 
to the search of such antiquities, in the Bodleian and other libraries, 
as he thought would be likely prove useful for his ‘‘ Monasticon” or his 
“Baronage.”’ After the surrender of the garrison of Oxford, Dugdale 
returned to London, and, with Mr. Roger Dodsworth, at once pro- 
ceeded to complete his collections for the ‘‘ Monasticon,”’ out of the 
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Tower Records and the Cottonian Library. This work, of which the 
first volume was published in 1655, was printed at the joint charge 
of Mr. Dugdale and Mr. Dodsworth, the booksellers “ not caring to 
venture upon so large and hazardous a work.” Allibone says that to 
give some idea of the vast expense of the new edition of the 
**Monasticon,” which was published between the years 1817 and 
1830, ‘‘we need only mention that the cost of drawing and engraving 
the plates was six thousand guineas!’’ ‘‘Ofthe value of this great 
work,” Allibone adds, *‘ it would be difficult to speak in terms of 
exaggeration ;” and quotes the following criticism of its pages: 
“Next to Doomsday Book, it is the most ancient and ample record 
of the history and descent of the greatest portion of the landed 
property of this country, and has been admitted as evidence in a 
court of justice, where the original documents had perished. To 
the clergy this work possesses an interest not only of an antiquarian 
and historical character, but one which has a more solid claim to 
their notice. By its means they are frequently enabled to settle, 
without employing the costly machinery of the law, disputed questions 
respecting the property of the Church; and a reference to a very 
copious index, added by the editors of the work, will show at once 
that there is scarcely a single parish in the kingdom which is not 
mentioned in its pages. The clergy, the lawyer, the antiquary, the 
historian, the architect, the topographer, as well as the possessor of 
real property, will find the ‘“‘ Monasticon Anglicanum” one of the 
most interesting and indispensable works that has ever issued from 
the press of this country. 

Charles Knight, in his biography of. Dugdale, in his ‘‘ English 
Cyclopzedia,” writes: ‘‘ From an entry in his diary, so early as 1658, 
Dugdale appears to have feared that a translation of the ‘ Monasticon’ 
would have been published by Mr. King—probably, Gregory King— 
at that time his clerk. That such a one was prepared, as far as the 
first volume was concerned, is evident, since Dugdale describes it as 
‘erroneously Englished in a multitude of places.’ The translation, 
however, or rather the epitome which was subsequently printed, did 
not appear till 1692, six years after Sir William Dugdale’s death. 
The dedication to William Bromley, Esq., is signed J. W. It is 
ascribed to James Wright, who in 1684 published the ‘ History and 
Antiquities of the County of Rutland.’ Another epitome, by an 
anonymous writer, was published in 1718 ; but believed to have been 
by Captain John Stevens, who in 1722 and 1723 published two 
additional volumes to the ‘ Monasticon,’ which, besides an abundance 
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of additional information in English, contained a very large collection 
of new charters, together with the ‘ History of the Friaries,’ to which 
no place had been assigned in the volumes published by Dugdale. 
The Rev. Samuel Peck, in 1735, promised a fourth volume of the 
‘Monasticon,’ which was never completed. His collections for it 
are in the British Museum.” 

The “ Antiquities of Warwickshire’’ were printed in 1656, at 
Mr. Dugdale’s own charge. Of this work the author gives the 
following account : “ It is an illustration of the antiquities with which 
my native county (Warwickshire) hath been honoured ; in accom- 
plishing whereof, I have spent the chiefest of my time for much more 
than twenty years, diligently searching into the vast treasuries of 
publique Records, besides a multitude of Manuscripts, original 
Charters and evidences in private hands, as the margents where they 
are cited do manifest.” 

During his stay in London, while seeing his ‘‘ Antiquities of 
Warwickshire ” through the press, Dugdale availed himself of the 
opportunity afforded of collecting materials for the ‘‘ History of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, London.” This work was published in 1658, and 
in 1716 was issued a second edition, ‘‘ corrected and enlarged by the 
author’s own hand.” To this edition was prefixed a Life of Dugdale, 
written by himself. 

Upon the restoration of Charles I1., Dugdale was advanced to the 
post of Norroy King of Arms. In 1662 he issued his ‘‘ History of 
Imbanking and Draining of divers Fens and Marshes, both in Foreign 
Parts and in this Kingdom, and of the Improvement thereby.’’ This 
work was written at the desire of Lord Gorges, Sir John Marsham, 
and others who were adventurers in that costly and laudable 
undertaking for draining the great level which extends itself into 
a considerable part of the counties of Cambridge, Huntingdon, 
Northampton, Norfolk, and Suffolk. 

Dugdale’s next great work was ‘“‘ The Baronage of England,” of 
which the first volume appeared in 1675, and the second and third 
in the following year. The collection of the materials for this work 
cost its industrious author the best part of thirty years’ labour. Sir 
Harris Nicolas says that “the Baronage is distinguished by the most 
laborious researches and extraordinary accuracy, and confers honour 
upon its author. Itis a work which will exist to the latest age as a 
monument of its author’s historical knowledge and antiquarian 
learning.” 

Upon the death of Sir Edward Walker, Garter King at Arms, in 
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February, 1676-7, Dugdale was appointed to succeed him in that 
office, and received the honour of knighthood. Although he had 
acquired the much-coveted post of “ Garter,’ Sir William does not 
appear to have let his pen remain idle, for three years afterwards he 
published ‘A Short View of the late Troubles in England, briefly 
setting forth their Rise, Growth, and tragical Conclusion.” This was 
followed by “ The antient Usage in bearing Arms,” and “ A Cata- 
logue of the Nobility of England.” The last book which he published 
was “A perfect copy of all Summons of the Nobility to the Great 
Councils and Parliaments of this Realm, from the xlix. of King 
Henry III. until these present Times.” This work was issued in 1685. 

Dugdale’s collections of materials for his *‘ Antiquities of Warwick- 
shire” and “* Baronage of England,” all written with his own hand, 
and comprised in twenty-seven folio volumes, he gave by will to the 
University of Oxford ; together with sixteen other volumes, some of 
his own handwriting, which were deposited inthe Ashmolean Museum, 
and the Bodleian Library at Oxford, and in the Heralds’ College, 
London. 

Sir William Dugdale was the author of several antiquarian papers 
which were never printed, and he was also the chief promoter of 
Somner’s Saxon Dictionary, which was published in 1659. Many 
interesting particulars concerning the subject of this paper may be 
found in the ‘‘ Life, Diary, and Correspondence of Dugdale,” by 
William Hamper (1827). We may also state that a Life of him is 
given in the Heraldic Miscellanies, published by the Rev. James 
Dallaway ; another Life, from an original MS. (1713) and Letters 
between Dugdale and Sir Thomas Browne, is given in the posthumous 
works of the latter. 

Sir William Dugdale died at Blythe Hall in February, 1685-6, in 
the 81st year of his age, and his remains were interred at Shustoke, in 
Warwickshire. He had several children. One of his sons was Sir 
John Dugdale, successively Windsor Herald and Norroy King of 
Arms. One of his daughters, Elizabeth, was married to the famous 
Elias Ashmole, of whom we wrote at such length in a previous 
number. 

We conclude this paper with the following estimate of Sir William 
Dugdale’s character, from the pen of Anthony & Wood: “ Had this 
indefatigable person sequestered himself from worldly troubles, and 
totally addicted himself to his studies, and had minded the public 
more than his private concerns, the world might have justly enjoyed 
more of his lucubrations, and those more true and accurate than such 
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as are already published, especially those in his latter days. Yet, 
however, what he hath done is prodigious, considering the great 
troubles that he had endured for his loyalty, and the cumbrances of 
this world that he had run through; and therefore his memory ought 
to be venerated and had in everlasting remembrance, for those things 
which he hath already published, which otherwise might have perished 
and been eternally buried in oblivion.” 
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A DISCOVERY of old coins has been made in Aberdeen. A number of 
labourers were digging the foundation of a building in Ross’s-court, 
Upper Kirkgate, an old thoroughfare, and when about three feet below 
the surface they discovered a bronze pot containing about 1,500 English 
silver coins, of the reign of Edward I. It is supposed that this forms 
part of the booty secured in one of the raids into England during the 
12th century. 
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St. David's. 


By Miss M. A. R. TUCKER. 
PART I. 
(Continued from Vol. IX. p. 261.) 

RS. JONES and Freeman, in their “ History and Antiquities 
D of St. David's,” say, relative to the.stone shrine, that “the 
evidence of a writer of the sixteenth century, who conversed 

with persons who must have seen it before the Reformation, 
sufficiently proves that the object now shown as the shrine -of 
St. David bore the same name anciently.” While adopting this 
conclusion themselves, they quote the opinion of Dr. Rock, who 
believes the stone structure to have been “a treasury or place for 
holding those small reliquaries which were put upon the altar on 
high days, and at all other times kept under lock and key,” and 
who is himself of opinion that the remains of the Saint were 
deposited behind the high altar; we cannot but consider this 
opinion supported not only by the prevalent custom of placing 
the relics of the titular saint of a church in that position, but by the 
conformation of the east wall of this cathedral itself, which is pierced 
exactly behind the place of the high altar, through a wall 21 inches in 
depth, the aperture on the side remote from the altar being set in a 
decorated arch, the opening itself presenting a circular stone hagio- 
scope barred in the shape of accross. This arrangement is familiar to 
all who have visited foreign churches, the loophole at the back of the 
high altar-place affording to pilgrims the means of viewing the sacred 
relics. Not infrequently the relics, or the tomb or casket containing 
them, are visible from the altar steps as well as from the pierced hole 
in the altar wall—the altar then consisting of a slab only, beneath 
which the saint’s tomb is visible. And this suggests the answer to 
the comment added by Drs. Jones and Freeman, namely, that 
Dr. Rock’s hypothesis ‘‘ is physically impossible, as the high altar, 
from the fifteenth century at least, has stood against the eastern wall 
of the presbytery ;” for, although the present table stands on restored 
tiling at some short distance from the wall (along the altar part of 
which runs s¢one, not tiling, which seems to point to that as the site 
of the high altar), it will be seen that it is not necessary for us to 
suppose that this was the original position, as altars, even of stone 
need not be, and indeed seldom are, solid. Indeed, for this space 
to hold the shrine of St. David and not at the same time form the site 
of the high altar would be a much more remarkable disposition. More 
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has been said of this subject than space well allows, owing to the punc- 
tured and decorated aperture in the altar wall being considered by 
local people a great curiosity. Great weight, we believe, must be 
attached to the opinion held @ prior’ by Dr. Rock—without adduc- 
ing, so far as we are aware, the evidence supplied by the hagioscopic 
conformation of the wall—from a consideration of the shrine-like 
appearance on the side where the relics would be visited, together 
with the Catholic custom of placing the relics of saints and martyrs, 
almost invariably if the saint were a titular, in that spot—in com- 
memoration of the vision of St. John in the Apocalypse: “I saw 
underneath the altar the souls of them that had been slain for the 
word of God, and for the testimony which they held.”* 

Before leaving this subject, a word must be said as to the portable 
form of the shrine before referred to ; the hypothesis we have been 
considering, and the existence of the stone shrine further on in the 
presbytery, neither of them offer any obstacle to the circumstantial 
evidence proving that St. David's shrine was a feretory. The part 
visible to pilgrims through the hagioscofe might have been a reliquary 
or casket, which was capable of being removed and carried in pro- 
cessions; while the stone shrine, perhaps containing in its niches 
lesser relics of the Saint, might have been built in its tabular form by 


* In cases where the saint or saints are buried sotto /’altare (as at the SS. 
Quattro Incoronati at Rome) steps are frequently descended leading to the usual 
space to be found behind a high altar, and in this case there is always a hagioscopic 
wall though which the jewelled casket or sarcophagus containing the remains is 
seen. It appears that Drs. Jones and Freeman account for the arch over the 
hagioscope at St. David’s by saying, though without citing authorities, that there 
was a door there originally. If the altar was, as it is said to be on their hypothesis, 
against the east wall, a door appears perfectly unuseable—as the hagioscope would 
also be if it had to be d/zd, 2.¢., if the altar was solid; but the tabular form of 
the altar, though it meets all requirements of a hagioscope, makes a doorway 
entrance no more feasible than before. But setting this aside, it is strange that in 
filling up a door a hagioscope should be made and elaborately carved in what was 
the centre of it; the depth of the wall being also entirely filled in, leaving only the 
round hole. Once more, may not the belief in St. David’s permanent removal be 
only a theory put forth to meet the exigency of apparent facts, owing to the impos- 
sibility of considering the stone shrine as itself the sepulchre ; the truth being that 
St. David and his confessor zwere buried ‘‘in his own church,” and in the usual 
place, the remains of the former being afterwards placed in a portable casket to 
meet the claims of the special veneration they received—and Bishop de Carew’s 
later stone erection never having been intended either as the sepulchre OR per- 
manent canopy of the relics? The theft would then have occurred at the period 
when the ‘‘tumba ”’ in which both saints had been safely interred was exchanged, 
in the case of St. David, for the feretory shrine. The words “in capella’’ seem, 
however, to almost make it certain that the A7gh altar was not the original site 
of the doubletomb. ‘There is glass within the cruciform decoration in St. David’s, 
showing the customary plan with these shrine apertures. 
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Bishop de Carew, as a better receptacle for the feretory on days when 
it was carried in procession or otherwise specially exposed. If the 
shrine combined the office of treasury, and place for exposition of 
minor relics, it might also have been the customary place for the 
pilgrim to make his oblation before leaving. 

We now proceed to a brief consideration of the cathedral itself. 
We cannot do better than quote a passage from Messrs. Jones and 
Freeman’s book relative to the character of the building. After 
saying that there is perhaps “no church of the same size” which is 
** conceived so strictly on the genuine cathedral type,” and remarkirig 
on the complicated character of the ground-plan, they go on to say 
that ‘‘the principal features of the nave are entirely Romanesque ; 
but the external appearance of that portion of the building would 
never suggest either the extreme richness of the internal architecture, 
or the fact that the style is therein exhibited in its latest form. It 
would in truth be more accurately called Transitional ; for although 
the employment of the round form in the main constructive arches 
produces the general impression of the former style, yet the details 
are very far advanced towards Gothic, much more so indeed than 
those of many structures in which the pointed arch is extensively 
employed. In fact, there is but very little difference in detail 
between the Romanesque of the nave and the Transitional work of 
the choir, and we shall find that the pointed arch is by no means 
excluded from the former, either as a constructive or a decorative 
form.” 

The earliest portion of the church was built in the time of the 
Bishop Peter de Leia, being commenced in 1180. It is stated to 
have been ‘‘ rebuilt” by this bishop, presumably on the site or ruins 
of some old British ecclesiastical structure, and after the latter had 
‘“* beene often destroyed in former times by Danes and other Pyrats, 
and in his time was almost quite ruinated.’’ A large portion of the 
existing church dates from this time, and even if it is true that a 
church had been erected here about 1115, a note of whose “ Dedica- 
tion” to St. David under the first Norman Bishop Bernard is to be 
found in the “ Annals of Menevia,” its reconstruction sixty years 
after under Peter de Leia is undoubted. The nave, choir, transept, 
and aisles date from this period; the subordinate chapels, together 
with the elaboration of the space behind the high altar (later known 
as Bishop Vaughan’s Chapel), the antechapel of the Lady Chapel, 
and the Lady Chapel itself, which does not appear to have come 
in to the original design, belonging partly to the early fourteenth 
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century, while Henry Gower was: bishop, and partly to the time of 
Henry VII. under Bishop Vaughan. 

One of the most remarkable features of the church is the stone 
rood-screen, of unusual depth (some 16} ft.), containing formerly 
towards the nave, the three chapels of the Holy Cross, and the 
Blessed Sacrament to the north, and that of St. John to the south. 
This screen is entered by a flight of five steps leading from the nave, 
and is itself on two different levels forming two steps, five steps again 
leading from the screen to the ritual choir. This choir contains 


BISHOP VAUGHAN’S CHAPEL, ST. DAVID’S 
(From a drawing by the Editor). 


twenty-eight carved oak stalls, the backs of which were originally 
frescoed with coats of arms, the carving in high relief being of a 
jesting and secular character. 

The tower, which rises above the choir, is poor and heavy ; it 
is of three different dates, the original story being but little higher 
than the roof (then a pointed one) of the rest of the church; the 
date of this partis twelfth century. The second story was added by 
Bishop Gower in the fourteenth century ; and the last part, added by 
Bishop Vaughan, is sixteenth century work. The windows in the 
second story, of the Decorated period, are now blocked. The third 
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- stage is in Perpendicular style, the lantern being formed by four 
long windows ; its roof is now disfigured by the gaudy and inhar- 
monious conceits of colour and blazonry placed there by Sir Gilbert 
Scott. The same may be said of the presbytery roof, in strong and 
painful contrast to the great beauty of the carved timber roof of the 
‘ nave, which, if it courts celebrity on its own account rather than as 
an intelligible adjunct of the architecture, wisely preserves a neutral 
and uniform tint. 

The church itself is entered by west, north, and south doors, 
the last of which is protected by a deep porch, and is deco- 
rated with the “‘ Root of Jesse’ design. The nave is separated from 
the aisles by five massive columns on each side; the succession of 
columns is here broken by the rood-loft screen and the four large 
blocks which form the boundaries to the choir, but continued again 
with three columns on each side of the presbytery. Over each of the 
arches which these columns sustain is a design of double arches 
lighting the triforium passage, and these are again surmounted by a 
clerestory window, forming, on each side of the nave, twelve windows 
and twenty-four arches. Corresponding with each of the five arches 
of the nave is a large aisle window; all the decorations are massive 
and heavy, each set of triforium arches surmounted by its clere- 
story window having a complete arch formed round them by these 
massive open-work decorations in the form of squares or lozenges. 
In the south chancel aisle there are four large windows, but in the 
north there are only two, the other places being blocked, and stand- 
ing immediately behind the stone shrine placed in a north arch of 
the presbytery. The left arm of the cross thrown out from the ritual 
choir (or the south transept) is supposed to have been the chapel of 
St. David ; the north arm was dedicated to St. Andrew, co-patron of 
the church. The chapel of St. Thomas a Becket (“ad altare Sti. 
Thomae Martyris’’) is a later addition thrown out at the east side of 
this transept, afterwards used as a chapter-house. It contains a 
beautiful double piscina, but now serves the uses of a whitewashed 
vestry. The available portion of the church at the present date ends 
with the high altar wall; the chapel aisles beyond this, with the two 
spaces before the Lady Chapel (one afterwards the chapel of the SS. 
Trinity, and the other the ante Lady Chapel) and the chapel of St. 
Mary itself, are in a state of ruin and exposure.“ Inside, three broad 





* This applies less to the SS. Trinity and ante-chapels, the roofing of which 
still remains. : 
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altar steps with their original tiling fortunately remain, but are con- 
tinued by execrable modern glazed tiles. The beauty of the grey 
stone employed has yet to be mentioned, even in so slight an account 
as this can only be ; unfortunately the whole of the west front is new, 
erected under the direction of Sir G. Scott. The style is Modern- 
Antique, but solid; the stone used is the violet-coloured stone of the 
neighbourhood, and is not altogether pleasing, especially in its con- 
trast with the rest of the cathedral. The north side has been supported 
by gigantic flying buttresses, which contrive to add considerably to 
the rude grandeur of the buildings. ‘The cathedral is rich in 
medizval tombs to a degree beyond most churches of the same size ; 
and it is a happy consequence of its deserted condition, that it ‘is 
exceedingly poor in monumental remains of a later period.” One of 
these, standing in the presbytery, in a line with the high altar, is the 
tomb of the Earl of Richmond, the husband of Lady Margaret 
Beaufort, and father of Henry VII. of England. He was removed 
to St. David’s by the latter from his original burying-place in the 
Franciscan Church at Caermarthen. The tomb of Bishop Gower, 
“ Episcopalis Palatii Constructor,” is in the chapel of St. John, built 
for that purpose, under the rood-screen. An earthquake which 


took place in the thirteenth century has left the upper portions of the 
divisions of the nave considerably out of the perpendicular. 


( Zo be continued.) 


“fs 


NEW RUINS FOR OLD.—This is a patchwork generation. We havea 
mania for letting new pieces into old garments. We are for ever tinkering 
and cobbling. We adapt old plays; we abbreviate old novels. But 
hitherto we have on the whole religiously respected our ruins. In this 
country we have a weakness for ruins—even for the human variety. We 
reverence a tine old poet, statesman, or philosopher as we do a bottle of 
wine. The fact remains that, whatever our opinion of its quality, as we 
know that we cannot safely tamper with it, we have a respect for the 
ancient vintage. And ruins, for a similar reason, the English people have 
decided to abstain from repairing. Switzerland, however, is a land of 
education, and not a little advanced Socialism. The castle of Chillon is 
in bad repair, and is shortly to be put into a tenantable condition. The 
tenant is already selected. An antiquarian museum is to take possession 
of “this highly desirable property.” Mental improvement will presently 
supersede sentimental meditations. The German savant will peer and 
ponder where the young lady used to dream and sigh. There will 
probably be wax-work effigies of Byron and “The Prisoner of Chillon,” 
and catalogues ratssonnés will supersede the airy inventions of the castle’s 
present custodians.—G/ole. 
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Che Ordinary from Mr. Chomas Jenpns’ Wooke 
of Armes. 


Edited by JAMES GREENSTREET, Hon. Secretary of the Pipe Roll 
Soctety. 
PART IX. 
(Continued from Vol. IX. p. 256.) 
Crosses patonce. 
462. Arg., across patonce Az. Mons" Richard de Sutton. 
463. Arg., a cross patonce Az. 
and label of three scales Gu. } John Beauercote. 
464. Arg., across patonce Gu. Mons" Henry Coluylle. 
Mons' Henry Colvyle, de 
465. Arg., a cross patonce Gu. Cambridgs' (‘fen de- 
bate’’). 
466. Arg., across patonce Gu. _ Berenger le Moyne. 
467. Arg., across patonce Gu. Mons' Wauter Percehay. 
468. Arg., a cross patonce and | , . Wn: 
in the Pri chief a anes Gu. f Mons* William Percehay. 
469. Arg., a cross patonce and 
in the dexter chief a lozenge Gu. ; - Mons Walteir Percehay. 
a bordure indented of the second. 


470. Arg., a cross patonce betw. | Mons' Tohn Tyll 
four crescents Gu. = ! yity- 


471. Arg., a cross patonce Sa. Mons Thomas Banastree. 
472. Arg., on across patonce Sa. | Mons‘ Lawrence de Corne- 
five roundles Or. {  waille. 


473. Az., a cross patonce Arg. — on Gouldes- 


474. Az., a cross patonce betw. | Mons’ Robert de Plesyng- 
four martlets Arg. jf ton. 
475. Az., a cross patonce Or. Mons' Simon Warde. 
{ Thomas Gower, de Stiten- 
ham. 
477. Gu., a cross patonce Arg. Mons‘ Gilbert de Atton. 
478. Gu., on a cross patonce | ,-- 

Arg. five escallops Az. . \ Nicolas Abelyn. 
479. Gu., a cross patonce Or. Le Sire le Latymer. 
480. Gu.,a cross patonce Or; a ) 

label of three pendants Az. flory of > 

the second. { 
481. Gu., on a cross patonce Or 
five maunches of the field. } 
482. Gu., a cross patonce Vair. Le Conte de Albemarle. 
483. Or, on a cross patonce Gu. 
five lozenges Vair. 


476. Erm., across patonce Gu. 


Mons' Thomas Latimer, 
de Norff’. 


Mons’ Waryn Latymer. 


Mons’ Baldewyn ffreuyle. 
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484. Sa., a cross patonce Arg. Richard Pulford. 
485. Sa., a cross patonce Arg. Robert Swynerton. 
John Lascells, de Aller- 
thorp. 
Crosses patonce boided, 
487. Arg., a cross patonce, with 
the ends botonnée, Gu. voided of - Mons' John de Meelton. 
the field. 


488. Gu., a cross patonce (Or) . 
voided of the field. Mons Thomas Vghtrech. 


486. Sa., a cross patonce Or. { 


€Crogses potent. 
489. Gu.,a fess chequy Arg. and » wine . 
Sa. betw. three crosses potent of l — Botiller, de 
the second. j - 


Crosses recercellee. 

490. Arg.,across recercellée Gu. Mons" John Dovedale. 

491. Arg., a cross recercellée Sa. Mons" Robert Coluylle. 

492. Az., billetty and a cross ) Mons* 
recercellée Arg. 

493- Az., a cross recercellée Or, | we. 

and over all a baston Gu. Mons" W 


494. Az, a cross recercellée t . . 
« disjointed ” Or. | Mons’ Morice de Brune. 


John Morys. 


illiam Basynges. 


495. Gu., across recercellée Arg. Mons' John Beke. 
6. Gu.,a cross recercellée Arg. | 
within a bordure Az. 7 if [Blank] Benhale. 
497. Gu.,across recercellée Arg., | . 
ol all a baston Az. . f Mons Robert Benhale. 
498. Gu., a chief Arg., a cross | Mons 
recercellée counterchanged. ‘ 
499. Or, across recercellée Gu. 
and chief Arg. 
500. Per pale Or and Vert, a 
cross recercellée Gu. 
501. Per pale Or and Vert, a 
cross recercellée Gu., and over all » John de Longeton. 
a bend Sa. 


Maheu Columbers. 


; Mons’ John ffoluile. 


t Mons Oliuer de Ingham. 


Cups. 
502. Arg., three cups Gu. Mons’ William Argentein. 
503. Arg., three cups Sa. John Nowell. 
enue.” roundle Gu. betw. \ Richard Geonacres. 


{ Mons' Alayn Botilere, de 
505. Az., three cups Or. ) Berdene. 


506. Az., three cups Or. (Blank] Kyllom. 
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507. Gu., three cups Arg. Mons’ Rauf Argentein. 1171 
wou fitchée and ; Mons‘ Gyles Argentein. 1170 
509. Sa., crusilly and three cups ; 
Arg. 
510. Sa., a chevron betw. three 
cups Arg. 


Mons' John de Stryuelyne. 1175 


Thomas de Warcop. 1177 


Cushions. 
511. Arg.,a chevron betw. three Mons* 


i Rogeir de Norton. 701 
- cushions Sa. 8 7 


Mons’ Richard Rede- 
mane. ily ned, 1249 
(Zo be continued.) 


| 


Che Morthern Wuseum in Stockholm. 
Sreving or Sweden, Norway, and Iceland, have the credit of 


512. Gu., three cushions Erm. \ 


having discovered America; Sweden has the sole credit, 
through the resolute and enlightened action of its three great 
monarchs of the Vasa line, Gustaf Vasa, Carl IX., and Gustaf Adolf, 
of having cemented the important work of the Reformation for all time, 
and made liberal ideas and religious freedom possible for all other 
nations. Sweden, in itself, has inan unrivalled manner embalmed its 
past, one so great and comprehensive that it can be called ‘He past, the 
life-history of all civilised nations. In and near Falkoping can be 
seen the Stone Age, the dwellings of the dead by hundreds, in a 
landscape but little changed since that remote period, and differing 
essentially from all other Swedish landscapes ; scattered relics of the 
younger Iron Age, the Viking period, are met with everywhere ; at 
Vadstena, relics of the life of St. Birgitta, of her activity as a saint; 
near Skofde a remarkably interesting old church, built by St. Helena 
early in the eleventh century—this church but an hour’s walk from 
one of the most elegant little modern towns imaginable ; at Grips- 
holm, a portrait-gallery, covering all the centuries since Gustaf Vasa’s 
time, and, in a superb collection of about 1,800 pictures, bringing 
the illustrious dead vividly before one ; in Ridderholm Church, a 
burial-place of the most imposing description; at Skokloster, treasures 
from the Thirty Years’ War. In no country can one so well study 
archeology, history, and evolution. 
It is therefore evident that in such a land, with such a past, an 
inspired undertaking like that of the Northern Museum in Stockholm 
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cannot fail to assumé the grandest proportions and to become of 
universal value, especially as its founder, Dr. Artur Hazelius, isa man 
fully fitted for the almost superhuman work. Before his fiery energy 
and enthusiasm, Svensk tréghet, the name the Swedes themselves give 
to the prevailing Swedish sluggishness and apathy, must invariably 
yield. He conquers the penurious spirit as well,.and has already 
raised more than half the sum néeded for the splendid monumental 
building to be erected in Djurgarden (the deer park) on a site given 
by the King. Dr. Hazelius himself said to me one day: ‘“‘To carry 
anything through in this country, one not only has to work, one 
must fight; work alone will not do it.” A warm friend of his, 
describing to me his noble ambition and energy, remarked: “Ten 
years ago he did not have any more things than one could put on 
this table ’’—pointing to an ordinary centre table—‘‘ and now, just 
see!” ° 

But the Northern Museum is an entity already, possessing both 
soul and body, and only lacking a more fitting and permanent 
receptacle. It is divided into three annexes, all along Drottningga- 
tan, one of which is mainly Norwegian, and another very conspicuous 
from the group of life-size peasant-figures, in true costume, silently 
enacting a scene from their experience, in a window on each side of 
the entrance. Ina recently published biography of Dr. Hazelius, 
on the occasion of his fiftieth birthday, is described the way in which 
the thought came to him to form such a museum. “ He had long 
seen with sorrow and disapproval how the people of Dalecarlia, 
during the stay in other provinces, laid aside one garment after the 
other of their national costume and simultaneously the costumes of 
their native tract, to finally, deprived of all peculiarity, disappear 
among the multitude. At his visit to Dalecarlia, in 1857, he soon 
found plain evidence that the great levelling process had already 
broken into the people’s own home, and that a new culture had begun 
to force out the old, step by step. The unavoidable must occur. 
When it would occur was only a question of time: The thought now 
became clear to him, that the fragments of the old must be saved, 
and saved in time. To the questions who should do it, and how it 
should be done, he had only one answer. A light had gone up 
before his eyes, he had caught sight of the field of his coming great 
life-work, and a great work had found its man.” 

The biographer continues: ‘‘ The collections themselves are 
accessible to us all, and each and all who enter there will be 
astonished at the fact that all that they see there a short time since 

VOL. X. Cc 
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were to be found everywhere in the regions where our ways have so 
often Ied us without our having caught a glimpse of any of it, or had 
an inkling of its existence. Still more will they be astonished that 
all this could have been collected in such an incredibly short time, 
and this essentially through the energy of a single man, who, besides 
all this, found time for museum studies in most of the countries of 
Europe, and likewise the making known in print and illustration of 
the Museum’s treasures. And they will be amazed when they learn 
that-the hands that have done all this have been, even if full of 
power, empty of gold.” 

So great has been the increase of objects, that twenty or more 
rooms have been lately added to the upper annex, 79, Drottning- 
gatan. The first thing that meets the eye at the entrance is the 
stately bust of Gustaf Vasa. Over the entrance are the words, in 
gold on a black ground: “ The Property of the Swedish People,” 
while the wall to the left bears the following inscription :— 


‘* Some time the home shall ready stand, 
With space for every type from native land.” 


No less than five rooms are given up to the objects illustrating the 


history of the various corporations and guilds, a collection which, it 
is asserted, ‘‘ seeks its counterpart in any other land.’’ A number of 
other rooms show the mode of life among the upper classes. One is 
devoted to objects from the Vasa period (1521—1654)—this in 
renaissance style ; another recalling the Carolinian period (1654— 
1718); another from the Rococo period, or time of Freedom (1718 
—1772), &c., &c. One of the great features of the Northern 
Museum are the peasant interiors, which created such an unheard-of 
sensation at the Paris Exposition of 1878, an exact reproduction of 
peasant houses in different provinces, with the celebrated Séderman 
figures in life size, clothed in their own appropriate garments, and so 
astonishingly natural that one expects them to move or speak. 
These yield a veracious scenic display of former Swedish life. 

The literature of the Northern Museum already comprises quite a 
group of works. Under the general title, “‘ Contributions to the 
Annals of our Culture” are several volumes: “Finland in the 
Northern Museum,” by Prof. Gustaf Retzius ; “From the Northern 
Folk-life,” descriptions, edited by Dr. Artur Hazelius, in two parts, 
with 61 woodcuts, the entire work to comprise six parts ; this to be 
followed by “ Lapland in the Northern Museum,” by Gustaf von 
Diiben. The Institution’s wre de luxe is *‘ Minnen fran Nordiska 
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Museet”” (Mementos from the Northern Museum), which contains 
admirable lithographs of objects in the Museum, with text, the whole 
under the co-operation of several artists and authors, complete in 
twelve parts. Among the plates are the peasant interiors from Hal- 
land and Delsbo, the first displaying the wealth of tapestry and wall- 
decoration peculiar to the “ Halland-stugor,” the latter a characteristic 
group of people noted for “ vigour and intensity both in good and 
evil,” in a costume for a knowledge of which one had to go back to 
a former century. The figures are all modelled by the sculptor C. 
A. Soderman, two of them at the expense of His Majesty King 
Oscar II., who also gave the costumes belonging to them. Two out- 
of-door groups illustrate the fall moving of the Lapps to the lowlands. 
The Lapp family, on their way down to the coast, have pitched their 
tent in the neighbourhood of Qvikkjokk, justly called *‘ the paradise 
of Lapland,’ and the costumes of Orsa and Mora, Dalecarlia being 
the only Swedish province where the old folk-costumes have been 
somewhat preserved. The exquisitely carved sleigh from Gud- 
brandsdal, in Norway, evidently one of the oldest, there ‘ being 
ground to assume that a Hannibal Sehested could have invited his 
king to ride in such an one;” the state carriage from Tureholm 
(French work from the latter part of the eighteenth century), a mode 
of locomotion which, although mentioned in the Eddas, does not 
seem to have been known of at the Swedish Court at the beginning 
of the thirteenth century ; and the Sedan-chair, also from Tureholm, 
one of the three specimens in Sweden, all of which have belonged to 
the royal family ; this, the Oriental and medizval mode of convey- 
ance, forming the link between the Pagan and modern civilisation— 
these three comprise a distinct study of the subject of vehicles. 
Most remarkable, however, are the baptismal font from the best style 
of the twelfth century, an iron-bound church door from 1293, and a 
‘‘ kasa,”’ one of the oldest kinds of drinking-vessels, bearing the date 
1681. 
Marie A. Brown. 


&& 


A copy of “ The Whole Duty of Man,” bearing the autograph of the 
great Duke of Marlborough when he was 15 years old, has just been 
discovered in the library of Chequers Court, Bucks, the seat of Mrs. 
Frankland-Russell-Astley. The signature is as follows : “ John Churchill, 
1665 ;” and below it are inscribed the words “To Madame Dormer.” 
The Dormers were nearly related to Lady Hawtrey, whose name figures 
among the former owners of Chequers. 
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Che history of GHilds. 


By CorNELIuS WALFORD, F.S.S., Barrister-at-Law. 
(Continued from Vol. IX. p. 265.) 
PART IV. 
Cuapter XLIII.— Zhe Gilds of Warwickshire (continued.) 

ILD OF THE HOLY TRINITY.—Founded before 1364, 
G probably a considerable period, There shall be two 

chaplains, and commemoration of the dead. Help shall be 
given to those who are old, or who have met with mishap. The 
sick shall be visited, and shall be helped. The poor shall be buried 
at the cost of the Gild. Lands were held under license of mortmain. 
Early mass shall be said so that men may hear it before going to 
work. The Gild maintains two poor brethren, and one sister. 

This was afterwards called Gild of the Holy Trinity, St. John 
Baptist and St. Katherine, and is thus described by Dugdale :— 

* H. Smyth, son to John, a Wealthy Citizen of Coventre, bore so 
great a love to that City, that he-contributed to the purchase of £50 
lands per annum, for the maintenance of one Priest, 12 poor men, 
and one woman in the above Gild.” 

Gild of St. John Baptist.—In 17 E. 3, the King by Pat. dated 
25 Maii, did give leave unto John Holland priest, John Lemman, 
Thomas Porter, Ric. de Stoke, Peter de Stoke, and Will. Welnes- 
brugh, that they should enter into a Fraternity, and make a Gild, 
consisting of themselves, and such others who were content to joyn 
with them to the honour of S. John Baptist. As also to purchase 
certain lands, tenements and Rents, to the value of xx/. per annum, 
lying within the liberties of Coventre, for the founding of a Chantry 
of six Priests to sing Mass every day in the Churches of the Holy 
Trinity and S. Michael in Coventre aforesaid, for the soules of the 
King’s Progenitors ; and for the good estate of the King; Q. Isabel 
his mother, Q. Philipa his consort, and their children; as also of 
Walter de Cheshunt, and Will. de Belgrave during their lives here on 
earth ; and for their soules after their departure hence, and for the 
good estate of the said John, John, Thomas, Rich., Peter, and Will., 
and the rest of the said Gild with their benefactors ; And likewise for 
their Souls, and for the Soul of John of Eltham, late E. of Cornwall, 
and of all the faithful deceased. 

Henley.—We find but one Gild in this town, to which Dugdale 
refers as follows :— 

In 26 H. 6 there was an Hospitall here built for the relief of Poor 
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people and strangers . . . Some think that the Gild-House situate 
on the North Side of the chapel is the Hospitall, here spoken of ; For 
in the chapell before mentioned, there was a Gild founded by Ralph 
Boteler (Lord Sudley) which Gild had four Priests belonging thereto, 
who were to pray for thé Founder’s soul. But upon the Survey taken 
in 26 H. 8 there were no more than two priests serving therein, 
whereof one had an yearly stipend of v/. vis. viijd. and the other of 
vi. Howbeit in 37 H. 8 upon the extent of the lands belonging 
thereto, which were then valued at xxvii/. iijs. iij@. it appears that there 
were three Priests, whereof one had a stipend of cxs. per annum, 
and the other two of cs. apiece, as also an organist, who had xls. 
annuity. Before the dissolution of this Gild it was the custome (as 
I have heard) that upon all publique occasions (as Weddings and the 
like) the Inhabitants of this town kept their feast in the Gild-house, 
before specified, in which they had most kind of household stuff, as 
Pewter, Brasse, Spits, Andirons, Linnen, Tables, &c., ahd Wood out of 
the little park at Beldesert, for Fewell; those which were at the charge 
of the feast paying only vis. viijd. for the use of them. But now all 
is gone except the Pewter, which being in the Chapell-Warden’s 
custody, they lend out for ivd. a dozen when any Feast is made. 

Manceter.—This Gild was founded... at the instance of 
John Riggeley then Abbot of Merevale, and did consist of divers 
men and women, Inhabitants of Atherston and this Parish of 
Manceter ; who were every year upon Trinitie-Sunday, to choose 
amongst themselves, for the better rule and government of that 
Fraternitie, two masters, unto which Gild did belong one Priest to 
celebrate divine service at the Altar of the Blessed Virgin, in the Church 
at Manceter for the good estate of the said K. H. 6 and his Queen 
during this life, and for their Souls afterwards, as also for the good 
estate of all the Brethren and Sisters of the said Fraternitie, which 
Priest so serving there had in 26 H. 8 a stipend of vi/. per an. 
allowed unto him, but in 37 H.8 all the lands belonging thereto 
were valued at x/. xs. out of which xxs. were yearly given to poor 
people. 

Stratford-on-Avon.—The Gild of this town will naturally 
create much interest : the more so that, notwithstanding the number of 
writers who have examined the records of the place, it remained for 
Mr. Toulmin Smith to make the Ordinances of this Gild known in 
1870, in his ‘‘ English Gilds,” already so often quoted in this article. 

Gild of the Holy Cross—Founded at a very early period. The 
Ordinances quoted are those returned in January, 1389. The 
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originall of this Fraternity I do not find recorded ; neither have I 
seen any formal foundation thereof till 4 H.4. Whence it is evident 
that such meetings were at first used by a muttuall agreement of 
friends and neighbours, and particular license granted to them 
for conferring lands or Rents to defray their publique charges 
(in respect that by the Statute of Mortmain such gifts would otherwise 
have been forfeited) as in this place may be discerned ; for in 5 E. 3 
several persons of this town had a leave to amortize divers particular 
petty rents thereunto, which they charged upon certain houses and 
lands situate within the compasse thereof: and in 7 Richard 2 one 
Richard Tille (an Inhabitant of this place) gave thereunto eight Mess. 
one toft, and half a yard of land, lying in Stratford, Clifford, and 
Shotriche without license ; for which respect they were seized unto 
the King’s hands ; but in such great request did it grow, within a short 
time after, that K. H. 4 by his letters Pat. dated at Westm. 8 June 
in the 4 year of his reign reciting that whereas Thomas Aldebury, 
clerke Nich Sauser jun. and Thomas Compton, sen. stood enfeoft 
of xx. Mess. 3 shops 4s. 4d. rent, half a yard land, and the moytie of 
2 Burgages with th’ appurtenance, lying within the town of Stratford 
super Avene, Bruggeston, and Ruznel-Clifford to the use of the 
Fraternity, which being antiently begun had continued till that time 
without the Royal License, and that divers lands and rents had been 
given thereto which K. E. 3 by his Letters Pat. dated 12 Nov. 5 E. 3 
confirmed ; the said King therefore taking into consideration the 
devout intention of the Founders and Continuers thereof, then gave 
license to the said Thom. Nich and Thom and to the rest of the- 
Brethren and sisters of the same Gild, that they and their successors 
might not only continue the same, but if they should think fit make 
and begin a new Fraternity, of themselves and others, to the honour 
of the Holy Crosse and St. John Baptist. And that the Brethren and 
Sisters thereof, for the time being, might from year to year choose 8 
Aldermen out of the said Fraternity, which said Aldermen and their 
successors should have power to elect a certain master and two 
Proctors of their Gild for to govern the lands and revenues thereto 
belonging. 
And that the said Feoffees might assigne the said Messuages, Lands, 
and Rents, to the said Master and Proctors and their Successors for 
.ever, to provide two or more Priests to celebrate Divine Service for 
the good estate of the said K. H. 4 Queen Joan his Consort, of Nich. 
de Bubbewith, the said King’s Chaplain, and also of the Masters, 
Proctors, Aldermen, Brethren, and Sisters thereof, which then were or 
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should after that time be ; and for the good estate of all the Bene- 
factors and maintainers thereof. And moreover, for the souls of the 
said K. Henry, Joan his Consort, Nich. de Bubbewith, and of the 
Masters, Proctors, Brethren, and Sisters thereof after their departure 
out of this life: as also for the souls of the Father and Mother to the 
said King, of Constance his late Queen, and of all those Faithfull. 
deceased: which Pat. was confirmed by King H. 6 at Westminster 
xv Junii 7 H. 6. 

Gild of S. George-—Founded the same year as the Gild of the 
Holy Trinity by Rob. de Dynelay, Will. Russell, and Hugh Cooke, 
of Warwick, by vertue of the said K.’s License bearing date 20 April, 
whereby they had powers to receive others also of this Borough into 
their Fraternity, and to build and found a Chantry for two Priests to . 
sing Masse every day in a Chapell over the Gate called Hongyn-Gate, 
in Warwick, for the good estate of the said King Richard and Queen 
Anne, his Consort, and of the said King’s Mother, as also of Michael 
de la Poole, and all the Brethren and sisters of the said Gild, during 
their lives in this world, and for their Souls after their departure hence, 
as also for the souls of K. E. 3, Edw. P. of Wales, Father to K. 
Ric. 2,and other the K.’s Progenitors, and all the Faithfull departed ; 
whereunto likewise Tho. Beauchamp, then E. of Warw. had license 
to give the Advowson of the Church of S. James, situate over the said 
Gate. 

Gild of the Holy Trinity and the Biessed Virgin.—This Gild was 
founded in 6 R. 2 by Will. Hobkyns, John Cooke, Will. Lyndraper, 
Ric. Martin, Will. de la Chaumbre; Tho. Pavye, John Mountford, 
Tho. Raidy, John Hukyn, Ric. de Chestre, John Hering, Rob. 
Brown, and Rob. Walden, all Inhabitants of Warwick, for which they 
had the King’s license bearing date 2 Maii the same year, the place 
of their association being the Church of our Lady, formerly men- 
tioned. And within ten years after had the Brethren license to 
purchase vi Mess. iij tofts, xii cottages, viij shops, xxxviij acres of 
Land and a half, iij acres and iij rods of Meadow ground, and 30s. 
Rent in Warwick, to find three Priests to sing Mass daily in the said 
Church of our Lady for the good estate of the said K. Ric. of his Q. 
and of his Mother, as also of T. Beauchamp, E. of Warwick, and 
Margaret his wife, Richard their son, and of S' Will. Beauchamp, Kt., 
during their lives in this world, and for their Souls after their depar- 
ture hence, and the Souls of E. 3 K. of England, Edw. P. of Wales, 
Father to the said K. Ric. 2, Thomas, sometime E. of Warwick, and 
Kath. his wife, and all the Faithful deceased. 
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In Dugdale’s opinion these two Gilds were afterwards merged into 
one. 

City of Worcester.—There were in this city at an early date 
several Gilds, of which, sia the details do not appear to have 
been preserved. 

The Merchant-Gild.—In a nein of Henry III. granted this city 
in A.D. 1227, it is expressly set forth ‘‘ that they shall have a Gild- 
Merchant with a hanse and other liberties and customs pertaining to 
the Gild.” 

In the Ordinances of Worcester, bearing date 1467, but almost 
certainly only a revision of those of much earlier date, there are 
various references to Gilds, and sometimes to “ the Gild,”’ which 
may be assumed to be the Gi/d-Merchant. Thus art. 8 provides 

“that “the Acts of the Gild be engrossed and put in a box, of which 
one of the Chamberlains is to have the key.” In art. 22 it is ordered 
that the five Crafts’ payments be more strictly kept. Under sec. 33, 
no craftsman may wear other livery than his own. Sec. 62 recites 
that whereas at some former Gild-days the commonalty have not 
known of the laws at those times made: hence, for the future, the 
articles made at each Gild-day shall be read twice at least before the 
Common Council of the City, and the day after before all the citizens. 
Art. 78 provides further that the Craft-Gilds of the City shall main- 
tain their accustomed pageants, saving the common weal of the City. 
Strangers entering their respective crafts’ must pay the fees ordered 
by the Wardens—both masters and journeymen. Every pageant 
craft shall yearly provide a cresset to be borne before the Bailiff on 
St. John’s Eve; and all the crafts shall be with the Bailiffs at the 
watch on that eve. Fees to be paid by new craftsmen. 

In some city records bearing date 1671, it is stated that the citizens 
and inhabitants of Worcester ‘‘for the greatest part are vnited into 
Gilds, Fraternities, and Brotherhoods.” 

Gild of St. Nicholas —A\\ that we now find concerning this, are 
the Ordinances settled in 1692, upon the base-of an earlier founda- 
tion ; but it would present incongruities to introduce the details 
here. 

Gild of the Joiners and Carpenters —This Gild obtained new 
Ordinances also in 1692. 

This is all the material we have with regard to the Gilds of 
Warwickshire. — 
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Autograph Letters. 
XIV. 
J. CUTTS TO HIS BROTHER, LORD CUTTS. 
My bDEaR B 
I give you many thanks for yours and what you sent me 
by Mr. Labadie. I was very sorry I was out on Saturday when you 
did me the favour to call here—but beleive you very much in the 
right to make hast to secure S" Harry’s and your own election 
in both w* I wish you good success with all my heart. here is 
very few alterations at least yet declared. you kno my Lord Marl- 
borough and Mr. Mountague are added to the King’s instead of Lord 
Sunderland and my Lord Shrewsbery. theres no Dukes made for 
yeers. Mr? Martin as hee’s generally calld I meen Count Marton 
is made an Irish Lord Mr. Overkirk’s eldest son an English Earle. 
my cosen Vane to the surprise of ev’rybody is a peer of England tis 
not known yet who has got his mony but most think it went into the 
bargain w" his b' in law the’ Duke of Newcastle’s garter w" he gave 
6,000 guinays for to a frend of yours w* with Vane’s mony say p4 
for twitnam park. theres no Lord Chamberlain yet nor tis thought 
will be none till next winter session is ended. I hope I shall have 
more perticulears for next post. till w" I am unfeignedly 
My Dear Br 
Your most affect 
and ever faithfull 
J. CUTTS. 
You kno my Lord Arlbemarle is ill stays behind and is remov’d 
to whitehall a yatch stays for him my humble service to S' H my 
Lady and Mrs. Downing. 


(The original of the above letter—which is without date, but was 
probably written about 1702—is in the possession of Mrs. Frankland- 
Russell-Astley, of Chequers Court, Bucks. Mr. Cutts, it may be 
added, was private secretary to the Duke of Marlborough. ] 


ER 


THE Rev. Augustus Jessopp, D.D., is editing the Autobiography of the 
Hon. Roger North, of Rougham. The work will cover a period of more 
than sixty years—from 1670 to 1733—during which time events of great 
national importance were occurring. It is proposed to issue with the 
Autobiography a selection of Roger North’s own letters, and some few 
essays which have never yet seen the light, and to preface the whole by 
an introductory narrative. The work will be published by subscription, 
by Mr. D. Nutt, 270, Strand. 
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Reviews, 


LADY M: ALFORD’s Needlework as Art (Sampson Low & Co., 1886) may 
be regarded as a modern successor of Lady Wilton’s book on needlework, 
greatly enlarged and amplified, and with a wonderful succession of good 
engravings, which take in every great example of stitchery in the ages 
past and present. The history of the needle seems to us to contain more 
or less the history of all other arts ; and to elucidate many mysteries in 
every one of them. Hardly a materia] or a design exists that does not 
bear the impress of having had to do with the necessities of the needle, 
and it has made the boldest efforts to represent all things in heaven and 
earth. To the antiquarian this book, with its engravings, will be a 

erfect treasure; more for what it suggests in everything, perhaps, than 
or what it actually tells. But to the artist, the architect, the designer, 
and the painter, it will be a veritable handbook. The first art of the 
world will come in the latter ages to the aid of the student and the 
practical worker. If Lady Marion Alford,to use her own words, is 
accused of having written after all ‘‘a book too shallow for the learned, 
too deep for the frivolous, too technical for the general public, and too 
diffuse for the specialist of the craft,” let the reader note what she says 
in her preface by way of deprecating such critiques : “ I have written it 
for the benefit of those who know nothing of the art and are too much 
engaged to seek information here and there; and who yet, being 
women, have to select and to execute ornamental needlework ; or who, 
being artists, are vexed at the incongruities and want of intention in the 
decorations in daily domestic use. I have also,’ she quaintly adds, 
“sought to help the designer, that he or she may know something of the 
history of patterns and stitches.” It is obvious that such a book is not 
one without a purpose ; and we can certify that it fully justifies its azson 
Vétre. 

Talbot's Tomb in the Parish Church of St. Alkmund, Whitchurch, 
Shropshire (Oswestry : Woodall, Minshull & Co.), is the title of a 
brochure by the Rev. William H. Egerton, F.G.S., in which the author 
has much to Say concerning the last resting-place of the valiant John 
Talbot, first Earl of Shrewsbury, whose tragic end at the storming of the 
town of Chastillon in 1453, when in his 8oth year, is so touchingly depicted 
by Shakespeare in the 4th Act of “ Henry VI.” The old church of Whit- 
church fell to the ground in 1711, and the present church was completed 
in 1713. So complete was the destruction of the old building that few 
only of the monumental and other records were rescued from the ruins in 
a sufficient state of preservation to be replaced in the new church. Among 
the tormer was the recumbent effigy, in stone, of the great John Talbot, 
Earl of Shrewsbury, and beneath it, in an oaken case, were found the 
bones of the aged warrior himself. It has been stated by historians 
hitherto that the body had been first buried at Rouen, and that the bones 
were some years afterwards brought to England by Sir Gilbert Talbot 
and placed, as Leland remarks, “‘in a fair chappelle in the parish church 
at Whitchurch.” In 1874 the bones were re-deposited in the Talbot 
tomb. It may be stated that since Mr. Egerton’s brochure has been 
printed, the author has made careful inquiry at Rouen, with the result 
that great doubt is entertained whether the body of the great warrior was 
ever buried there at all ; but that it is the tomb of “another Talbot” that 
at Rouen. 
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The late Mr. Edward Edwards, the author of “ The Life of Sir Walter 
Raleigh,” at the time of his death had in preparation, jointly with the 
Rev. Charles Hole, A Handbook to the Literature of General Biography. 
This work was intended to be completed in eight parts; the first part 
was published some few months ago by Mr. G. H. Brittain, of Ventnor, 
and the remainder will be issued in due course if the number of sub- 
scribers warrants the publisher proceeding in the matter. As the edition 
is limited to 250 copies, there ought to be no great difficulty in the requi- 
site number being obtained. The first part, now before us, exhibits all 
those qualities of careful and conscientious research for which Mr. 
Edwards’ work was distinguished. Its subject is ‘‘ General Biography, 
extending over all ages.”” The subjects of the remaining parts will be as 
follows :—“ General Biography, extending over limited periods of time ;” 
“Ecclesiastical Biography, in general ;” “Ecclesiastical Biography, of 
particular religions, sects, communities, and orders;” “ National Bio- 
graphy ;’ “ Provincial and Local Biography ;” “ Professional Biography ;” 
and “Collections of Lives, not referable to any of the classes above- 
mentioned.” Each part will be accompanied by an introduction, on the 
literary history of the subject, from the pen of Mr. Edwards. 
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Obituary apemoirs. 


**Emori nolo ; sed me esse mortuum nihil zstimo.”"—Zficharmus. 


Mr. ROBERT B. SEELEY, the well-known publisher of Fleet-street, who 
died in May, had in his time contributed largely to newspapers and maga- 
zines, and was also the author of some independent works. Among 
other books which emanated from his pen was “The Greatest of the 
Plantagenets: a Study of the Life and Reign of Edward I.” His last 
volume, published in his 87th year, was a little work called “ England’s 
Training : a Brief Sketch of the Religious History of England.” In 1857 
Mr. Seeley retired from the publishing business, which is now carried 
on by two of his sons in Essex-street. His third son is the well-known 
Professor of History at Cambridge. 

LEOPOLD VON RANKE, the eminent German historian, died on May 23, — 
at Berlin. The deceased was born at Wachte, in Thuringia, in 1795, and 
while acting as a teacher produced some historical works which won for 
him the appointment of Professor of History in Berlin University. Shortly 
afterwards the Government sent him to Vienna, Rome, and Venice to 
examine historical documents ; and after these researches he produced 
the “ Popes of Rome” and “ German History in the Times of the Refor- 
mation,” translations of which have been widely read in this country. 
He also wrote a succession of other works on German and European 
history in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. He was appointed 
Historiographer of Prussia in 1848, and in 1866 he was ennobled. In 
1881 he published the first volume of his great “ History of the World,” 
and on the attainment of his 91st year, in December, 1885, he received 
many tokens of distinction and respect, not only from the Fatherland, but 
from other parts of the world. 

GEORGE WaAITZ, another distinguished German historian, also died at 
Berlin in May. He was born at Flensborg, in Schleswig, in 1813, and 
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studied in the universities of Kiel and Berlin. He became an active 
worker in historical research, assisting Leopold von Ranke in his 
“ Annals,” and M. Pertz in the “ Monumenta Germaniz Historica,” in 
which work he for several years was engaged in investigations among the 
treasures of the libraries of Europe, and returning to his own country in 
1842 was appointed a professor at Kiel. He afterwards accepted a chair 
in the University of Gottingen, where he remained till 1875, when he 
went to Berlin to succeed M. Pertz in editing the ‘‘ Monumenta.” Besides 
his contributions to this work, he published the “ History of the German 
Constitution,” the “‘ History of Schleswig and Holstein,” the “ German 
Emperors from Charlemagne to Maximilian,” and other historical works. 

Mr. LLEWELLYN JEWITT, F.S.A., died on June 12, at Duffield, Derby- 
shire. He was the youngest son of the late Mr. Arthur Jewitt, a topo- 
graphical writer of some note in the early part of this century, and was 
born at Kimberworth, in Yorkshire, in 1816. In 1838 he settled in ~ 
London, where he was employed in the illustration of many leading works 
of the day, and published his “ Handbook of British Coins,” which has 
since passed through several editions. Healso contributed largely, both 
by pen and pencil, to 7he /Hustrated London News during its early years. 
Subsequently Mr. Jewitt had fora short time the management of the 
illustrations of Pusch, at the-time when Thackeray, Albert Smith, and 
the Mayhews were amongst its contributors. He was afterwards appointed 
chief librarian of the Plymouth Public Library. In‘1853 Mr. Jewitt 
resigned this appointment and removed to Derby, where he was for some 
time engaged in journalistic work. In 1860 he projected The Religuary, 
which he successfully carried on until his death. He was also the author 
of a “ Life of William Hutton” (the historian of Derby and Birmingham), 
“Ballads and Songs of Derbyshire,” ‘‘Grave Mounds,” .“* Half-Hours 
among some English Antiquities,” a work on the Ceramic Art, and 
several volumes of lecal history. Mr. Jewitt’s antiquarian labours and 
attainments are well known, and in his special study—that of pottery— 
his researches were of a most extensive character. He lately had con- 
ferred upon him a pension from the Civil List, in recognition of his 


literary services. 
t 


Meetings of Learned Societies. 


METROPOLITAN. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—May 13, Dr. J. Evans, President, in the 
chair. Mr. R. Day, F.S.A., read a contribution on “ Bronze Implements 
from Lough Erne :” the objects which Mr. Day exhibited consisted of a 
dagger, a spear-head, and two celts. Mr. P. O. Hutchinson exhibited a 
full-sized drawing of a figure of a saint in stained glass ‘from Shute, 
Devon. The Rev. H. J. Cheales exhibited a coloured tracing of a wall 
painting of the Resurrection, one of a fine series of subjects painted on 
the walls of Friskney Church, Lincolnshire. Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite, 
F.S.A., by permission of the Rev. R. H. Cave, exhibited a wooden figure 
of the rood, said to be from a Lincolnshire church ; and Mr. G. Clinch 
exhibited some stone implements found in West Wickham, Kent, upon 
which he made some observations. In reference to sundry alterations 
contemplated in’ the newly-excavated Roman Balnea at Bath, Major 
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Davis (who has been for some time engaged upon the work there) was 
able to assure the Society that no injury was intended to be done to those 
relics of antiquity, and the President expressed the satisfaction of the 
Society at receiving such an assurance.—//ay 20, Dr. J. Evans, President, 
. in the chair. Mr. “3 E. Nightingale exhibited a seal of the deanery of 
Shaftesbury, with the device of a Saracen’s head, found when pulling 
down an old house in the neighbourhood of Salisbury. The Rev. J. Beck 
exhibited a set of large fruit trenchers in their original box, also three 
good examples of palstaves, and a number of posy rings. Mr. W. H. St. 
Tine Hope, by permission of the Mayor and Corporation, exhibited a 
mace belonging to the borough of Lyme Regis. It is of silver parcel-gilt, 
with an iron grip, and a finely worked mace head surmounted by the 
usual cresting of fleurs-de-lis and crosses patées. The plate on the top 
bears the arms of James I., but this replaces an earlier one, for the mace’ 
is a good example of the reign of Henry VIII., and probably of a date 
circa 1§30.° The vicar and churchwardens of. All Hallows’, Exeter, 
exhibited two pieces of their communion plate, viz., a silver parcel-gilt 
communion cup and cover 7a 1570, probably of local make, by John 
Ions ; and a medizval mazer with silver-gilt band and print, czvca 1510. 
The Rev. G. F. Browne read a paper on basket-work images of men on 
sculptured stones at Checkley and Ilam, Staffordshire, and on an incised 
stone at Skipworth, Yorks, which he illustrated by a series of rubbings.— 
May 2°, Dr. J. Evans, President,.in the chair. Mr. Westlake exhibited 
an ancient horseshoe found at Kilburn. Archdeacon Pownall exhibited a 
large Limoges enamel representing our Lord falling under the cross. Mr. 
W. H. St. John Hope exhibited a number of mediaeval paving tiles found 
by him during excavations at West Langdon Abbey, Kent. Mr. Joseph 
Clarke exhibited a singular unfinished alabaster panel with the Crucifixion, 
supposed to have been found under the flooring at Minster in Thanet. 
Mr. E. St. F. Moore exhibited a loom weight from some earthworks near 
Northampton, and a small bronze vessel of Roman date found in Suffolk. 
This being a meeting for the election of Fellows, no papers were read. 
BRITISH ARCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.—May 5. As this was a 
meeting for the transaction of the ordinary business of the Association, no 
papers were read. The members of the Council and other officers were 
re-elected for the ensuing year.—J/ay 19, Mr. G. R: Wright, F.S.A., in 
the chair. The progress of the arrangements for holding the congress at 
Darlington and Bishop Auckland in July was reported. Mr: J. M. Wood 
described the curious underground passages at Leigh Priory, Essex. 
They are constructed of red brick of fifteenth century date, and are 
evidently sewers of the monastic buildings. One passage is over 600 ft. 
in length. Mr. J. T. Irvine exhibited a drawing of the Norman font at 
Wansford, which is covered with a series of figures within niches. Miss 
Turner exhibited a vase of Mexican pottery of early date. A paper was 
read by Mr. W. de Gray Birch “ On the Sculptured Slabs in the Choir 
Aisle of Chichester Cathedral.” These were found in 1829, and are said 
to have been brought from the old cathedral of Selsey. The style of the 
figures carved upon them indicates, however, that they are no older than 
the present building. The paper concluded with suggestions for ingenious 
rearrangement of the sculptures. A paper was then read by Mr. R.. 
Howlett “On the Alleged Destruction of Ancient -MSS. in the Sixteenth 
Century.” Bishop Bayle’s statement that ships full of MSS. were sent 
abroad at the dissolution of the monastéries was questioned, and held to 
be an exaggeration. No historical work of any rank is lost, the old 
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chronicles are extant, and almost all those that are referred to by old 
writers are still in existence. Of the Chronicle of William of Newburgh, 
for instance, eleven copies are mentioned as having existed ; two of these 
only are lost. The histories mentioned in the Rievaulx Abbey list can all 
be traced. Turning to a large series of fragments of MSS. which have 
been collected by Mr. C. Brent, and which were exhibited, recovered 
from backs of books and such like, the lecturer showed that not a frag- 
ment of any MS. of historical importance was to be found in the collection, 
although the whole series represented a vast number of MSS. which had 
been destroyed. Many of the fragments were of much interest, and one 
was a portion of a ninth century copy of Pudentius. Others on paper 
were an Italian notary’s documents dated 1345. The loss of historical 
MSS. had been greater proportionately on the Continent than in England, 
and damp had been a worse enemy than man. The third paper was 
descriptive of the remarkable prehistoric vessel found at Brigg, and was 
read by Mr. Loftus Brock, F.S.A. It was accompanied by photographs 
and drawings.—Fune 2, Mr. W. H. Cope in the chair. Mr. J.T. Irvine 
exhibited sketches of some early Norman sculptures in Castor Church, 
Northamptonshire, and pointed out their{resemblance in style to others on 
the font of the neighbouring church at Warsford. Mr. R. Mann described 
a remarkable carved stone found at Bath, having figures on three of its 
sides. Mr. Loftus Brock, F.S.A., also reported the existence of a Saxon 
font at Wing, Bucks, now lying overturned in the porch. The Rev. L. 
H. Lloyd, vicar of Wing, exhibited copies of some curious entries in the 
parish book relating to the furniture of the church and the chantry altars. 
Mr. Roofe exhibited a collection of prehistoric flint implements found at 
Godalming and in its immediate neighbourhood. A paper was then read 
by Mr. A. Brent on some early seals, which were exhibited at the same 
time. One of these was of Richard de Redvers, Earl of Devon, who died 
1184. Another was found near the Reculver in 1846, and a third was 
purchased at Avignon. Mr. W. de G. Birch, F.S,A., spoke of the figure 
of a pelican vulning itself as the most common of the symbolical subjects 
referring to Christian faith, of which several others have been recently 
considered at the Association’s meetings. ,A second paper was then read 
by Mr. G. R. Wright, F.S.A., on a Roman building at Rheims. It is 
only partially excavated, and was inspected by the members of the Leland 
Club during their recent visit to France. There are six or more columns 
in a row, their bases and about one-half of their shafts being perfect zn 
situ, the remains of a hypocaust and a great many walls indicating that 
the building has been one of magnitude. The position is close to the 
great Roman archway, in a public garden. The excavations are suspended 
for the present, until the Town Council has given sanction for the further 
works of clearance. The Rev. Scott Surtees pointed out some points of 
resemblance in the construction to those of the Roman camp on the 
Saalberg. The concluding paper was by Mr. E. Walford, on the painted 
glass still existing partly at Vane House, Hampstead, formerly the 
residence of Bishop Butler, and partly at Oriel College, Oxford, where 
the Bishop was educated. The roundels at Oriel are believed by 
Cardinal Newman to have been-brought from Hampstead. An examina- 
tion of the subject goes far to prove that the beliefis correct, for while the 
style is identical, some of the series of subjects are at Hampstead and 
others at Oxford. They were most probably the gift of the Bishop to his 
old college, and removed by him from his Hampstead house. This was 
the closing meeting of the session. . 
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ROYAL ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—Fune 3, Earl Percy, President, 
in the chair. Mr. R. P. Pullan read a paper on “ The Iconography of 
Angels,” which he illustrated by the exhibition of a large number of 
drawings of angels. The reading of the paper was followed by a 
discussion, in which several members joined, and Mr. Hartshorn read 
some remarks on the osteology of angels, bearing on the working of the 
shoulder-blades in causing the double movement with regard to wings 
and arms. Mr. R. S. Poole read a paper on “ The Simultaneous Artistic 
Movement in Egypt and Assyria in the seventh century B.c. Among 
the antiquarian objects exhibited were some early pottery from Tiryns 
and Mycenz, and also a bronze British dagger, by the Rev. J. Hirst. Mr. 
H. Hippisley exhibited a Jacobite snuff-box, of tortoiseshell, ornamented 
on the inside with a bust of Charles I. in silver, and on the outside with 
a silver bust of Queen Anne. Mr. T. C. Heslington brought under the 
notice of the meeting a copy of an old charter of Nicholas de Bellona, 
son of ‘Godfrey de Bellona, granting certain lands in Winkesley, York- 
shire, to the monastery of St. Mary at Fountains. 

OpD VOLUMEs.—At the usual monthly meeting of “ Ye Sette of Odd 
Volumes,” held at Willis’s Rooms on Tuesday evening, June 8, under the 
presidency of “ his Oddship” Brother George Clulow, a most interesting 
paper was read by the “Librarian,” Brother Bernhard Quaritch, upon 
the transactions, journals, and other publications of the great learned 
societies and associations of the three kingdoms, and of the chief printing 
clubs of Great Britain and Ireland, from the earliest time down to our 
own days. To this he added a long and interesting account of works on 
magic and witchcraft. On the table was arranged a large. and well- 
assorted exhibition of the most important books published by the societies 
mentioned by Mr. Quaritch ; these were brought together by the exer- 
tions of himself and the President. The meeting was attended by 
representatives of almost all the learned societies, the British Museum, 
&c., and about 800 guests, including many ladies, were present at the 
Reception with which the evening was brought to a close. 

NUMISMATIC.—May 20, Dr. J. Evans, President, in the chair. Mr. 
Montagu exhibited a pattern in gold of the QVATVOR MARIA VINDICO 
farthing of Charles II. Mr. Trist exhibited a gold coin of the Emperor 
Frederick II. as King of Sicily, A.D. 1228-1250, with the inscription 
FRIDERICVS . CESAR . AVG . IMP . ROM., and with an eagle on the 
reverse. Mr. Durlacher exhibited a well-preserved two-guinea piece of 
Queen Anne. Mr. Webster exhibited a gold stater of Antiochus the 
Great with a figure of a seated Apollo on the reverse. Mr. Head read a 
paper, by M. Six, of Amsterdam, ‘On the Era of Tyre,” B.C. 275-4, in 
which he showed that Tyre dated her autonomous silver coins of Attic 
weight at first according to the Seleucid era (B.C. 312), and then for a few 
years according ‘to her own era (B.C. 275-4). The subsequent coins of 
Tyre bore the inscriptions HroXepaiov Baséwe (B.C. 266-261) and Mrodepaiou 
Lwrijpec (B.C. 261-228), dated according to the regnal years of Ptolemies 
II. and III. In B.c. 228-7 the era of Tyre was again reverted 
to, and the coins of Ptolemies IV., V., and VI. furnish an almost com- 
plete series of dates ending in B.C. 159, the very year in which the series 
of the dated coins of the Seleucidw struck at Tyre began. A discussion 
followed, in the course of which Mr. R. S. Poole stated that he considered 
that M. Six had succeeded in clearing up one of the most obscure points 
in Egyptian numismatics by his discovery that the Ptolemaic coins dated 
according to an era hitherto unknown were in reality dated by the Tyrian 
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era. Dr. Evans and Mr. Head fully concurred in the new classification 
proposed by M. Six. 

ROYAL HISTORICAL.—May 20. The Rev. William Cunningham read 
a paper on “ The Formation and Decay of Craft Gilds.” 

BIBLICAL ARCHZOLOGY.—$une 1, Mr. W. Morrison, President, in the 
chair. Mr. F. G. Hilton Price read a paper describing a*number of 
Egyptian antiquities in his collection. 

ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE.— May 26, Dr. William Knighton, 
V.P., read a paper entitled ‘‘ The Sporting Literature of Ancient Greece 
and Rome.” 

SOCIETY. FOR THE PROTECTION OF ANCIENT BUILDINGS.—Fune 9, 
annual meeting, the Hon. R.C. Grosvenor in the chair. The ninth 
annual report stated that during the year the Committee’s efforts had 
been rewarded by success in two important instances, viz. the York 
churches and the Charterhouse. Much damage, however, was still being 
done yearly by the ‘‘restorer,” and valuable buildings were being daily 
destroyed both in this country and abroad. With regard to Lincoln's Inn, 
much interesting ancient work had been destroyed, but the proposed 
destruction of the building adjoining the old gateway leading into Chan- 
cery-lane had been averted, by the Benchers giving a promise that the 
demolition should not be carried out in their time. The balance-sheet 
showed annual subscriptions to the amount of £296, and at the end of the 
year there was a balance in hand of £121. The Chairman, in moving the 
adoption of the report, urged that they should establish a fund devoted 
to the repair of ancient buildings. Mr. W. Morris seconded the motion, 
which was unanimously passed. Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite, F.S.A., then 
tead a paper entitled, ‘* A Churchman’s Plea on Behalf of Old Churches,” 
in the course of which he deprecated, in the name of restoration, anything 
like scraping and furbishing up so as to make everything look spick-and- 
span new. 

PHJLOLOGICAL.—May 21, annjversary meeting, Rev. Prof. Skeat, Pre- 
sident, in thé chair. The President read hisannual address. After short 
biographies of the late Mr. Bradshaw, Prof. Cassal, Archbishop Trench, 
Mr. W. Browne, and Dr. F. Stock, he summarised the Society’s work 
during the last two years, and congratulated himself on Dr. Stokes’s 
Irish papers, the transfer of the staff of the Society’s “ Dictionary” to 
Oxford, the appointment of Mr. H. Bradley as assistant editor, and the 
repayment of Dr. Murray’s money advances during his term of office. 
He then read his own remarks on “ ghost-words,? which had no real 
existence, but were the result of blunders by scribes, glossarists, editors, 
printers, &c.. These comprised abacot, morse (remorse), and many Early 
English words in the old editions of ‘ Piers Plowman’s Vision,” and 
“Crede,” the “ King’s Quhair,” “Lancelot of the Laik,” Tyrwhitt’s 
“Chaucer,” Arnold’s “Wyclif,’” &c. The worst were perhaps Harts- 
horne’s “ owery” for dwerp, dwarf, and “ chek yn a tyde” for chekmatyde, 
checkmated, though the verb “ulen,” perf. “‘ulode,” for the noun vode, 
flood, and “chichingis” for ¢¢thingis, tidings, came near them. A 
summary. followed of Prof. Terrien de Lacouperie’s report on the lan- 
guages of the tribes of China before the Chinese conquest; and the 
reports of Mr. Morfill on Slavonic and Mr. Boxwell on Sontali were taken 
as read. The members of the Council and other officers for the ensuing 
year were then elected, the President being the Rev. A. H. Sayce, and 
the Vice-Presicents Dr. W. Stokes, Mr. A. J. Ellis, Rev. R. Morris, Mr. 
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H. Sweet, Dr. J. A. H. Murray, Prince Louis Lucien Bonaparte, and 
Prof. Skeat. 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—May 11, Mr. F. Galton, President, 
in the chair. Mr. Galton read some “ Notes on Permanent Celour Types 
in Mosaic,” in which he advocated the adoption of certain specimens of 
mosaic material as permanent specimens of standard colours for the 
description of tints of skin. Professor Thane read a paper by Professor 
A. Macalister, “On some African Skulls and on a New Ireland Skull in 
the Anatomical Museum of the University of Cambridge.” Dr. Garson 
reported that the correspondence as to an international agreement on the 
cephalic index had been brought to a satisfactory conclusion, and that 
the scheme advocated by him before the Institute in February last had 
been accepted by sixty of the leading anthropologists on the Continent. 
Dr. Garson read a paper “On the Skeleton and Cephalic Index of 
Japanese.”—JMay 25, Mr. F. Galton, President, in the chair. Mr. R. S. 
Poole read a paper “ On the Ancient Egyptian Classification of the Races 
of Man”: 1, Egyptian, red; 2, Shemite, yellow; 3, Libyan, white; 
4, Negro, black. The first race, clearly an intermediate type, compre- 
hended the Phoenicians, the Egyptians, and the people of Arabia Felix 
with the opposite coast. The Libyan race included an aquiline type, with 
marked supra-orbital ridges and receding foreheads, as well as a straight- 
nosed type. These two types inhabited the south coast of the Mediter- 
ranean and some of the islands. The negro race included the Negro 
and Nubian types. The Hittites and Hycsos, or shepherds, were as yet 
unclassed. Professor Flower pointed out the resemblance of the aquiline 
Libyan type to that of the Neanderthal crania and the oldest European 
type, and saw in the Hycsos head distinctly Mongolian characters. Mr. 
C. W. Rosset exhibited a collection of photographs and objects of 
ethnological interest from the Maldive Islands and Ceylon. 

SHORTHAND.—May 5, Mr. E. Pocknell, President, in the chair. Mr. 
E. A. Cope read a paper “On Vowel Representation,” dealing chiefly 
with the methods of joined vowels and dotted-in vowels, and declared a 
preference for the latter method. A discussion followed. 

STATISTICAL.—May 18, Sir R. W. Rawson, President, in the chair. 
The paper read was “On the Occupations of the People of the United 
Kingdom, 1801-81,” by Mr. C. Booth. 

NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR PRESERVING THE MEMORIALS OF THE 
Deap.—May 25, a public meeting in furtherance of the objects of 
this Society was held in the Council Chamber, Oxford, Professor Burrows, 
F.S.A., in the chair. The Chairman, in opening the proceedings, said 
this Society was one that has been wanted for a long while, and he 
supposed there is no family in the country that has not experienced how 
many obstacles have been placed in its way by the destruction of monu- 
ments of one kind or another. He supposed the restorers of churches 
got the credit for doing a great deal in this way, perhaps more than they 
deserved, and he had even heard people go so far as to say they wished 
churches were not restored, because of destroying so much that is 
venerable. But he did strongly recommend any person living in the 
neighbourhood of a church about to be restored to do his best to note 
carefully the memorials in that edifice, for he (Professor Burrows) 
thought that man would be glad some day of having done it, or at any 
rate, other people will. Mr. W. Vincent, secretary, in appealing for 
assistance to enable the work of the Society to be properly carried on, 
said that the subject they were engaged in discussing is very little known 
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and at present very little interest taken in it, but he was pleased that their 
Society, young as it is, has done something to preserve memorials and 
inscriptions which would otherwise have been lost ; it had been able to 
unearth others which had already been lost sight of, and to correct some 
old historians. The Rev. W. D. Macray, Mr. E. L. Hussey, Dr. Sewell, 
and others also addressed the meeting.—At the meeting of the Council, 
held on June 8, reports were received of various cases where the interven- 
tion or help of the Society was required, including the Greville and other 
slabs in Drayton Church, near Banbury ; and monuments in the churches 
of Pevensey, Axbridge, Farnham, &c.— Fume 9, the fourth annual meeting 
was held in the Assembly-room of the Society of Antiquaries, Burlington 
House, the Bishop-Suffragan of Nottingham, President, in the chair. 
The reports of the Secretary and Treasurer having been read and 
adopted, the President delivered his address, after which the following 
resolution was proposed and carried: “ That this Society deserves the 
hearty support of all who take an interest in the history of the past, and 
desire to see the memorials of the dead preserved.” The Council and 
other officers for the ensuing year were then elected. 

FOLK-LORE SOCIETY.—The annual meeting of this Society was held 
on F¥une 2, at the rooms of the Society of Antiquaries, kindly lent for the 
occasion. 

ST. PAUL’S ECCLESIOLOGICAL SOCIETY.—May 27. Mr. G. H. Birch, 
F.S.A., read a paper on “Round Churches,” with special reference to 
those of the Knights Templars.—On Saturday, une 5, the members paid 
a visit to Ongar and the adjoining village of Greensted, in Essex, when 
a paper was read by Major Heales, F.S.A. Greensted Church is one of 
the most singular and ancient in the kingdom ; the walls of the nave are 
composed of the trunks of large oak trees, split or sawn asunder, roughly 
hewn on both sides and set upright close to each other. The building is 
only about 30 ft. long, by 14ft. wide, and 5 ft. 6in. high on the sides 
which support the roof. At Ongar the mound and earthworks of the 
castle were inspected under the guidance of Mr. Josiah Gilbert. 


PROVINCIAL. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND.—May 10. The following 
is a list of the papers read : “ Some Illustrations of Early Celtic Christian 
Art,” by Mr. Daniel Wilson, LL.D., Principal of University College, 
Toronto ; “ Notice of the Excavation of two Prehistoric Cemeteries at Pit- 
reavie, near Dunfermline,” by Mr. Henry Beveridge, F.S.A. Scot. ; 
“Notice of a Sculptured Stone recently discovered at Murthly, Perth- 
shire,” by Mr. Alex. Hutcheson, F.S.A. Scot.; and “The Origin and 
Early History of the Old Tolbooth of Edinburgh—‘ The Heart of Mid- 
lothian,’” by Mr. Peter Miller, F.S.A. Scot. 

EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.—On May 8 the members 
visited Kirkton and Burntisland parish churches, and also Rossend 
Castle, under the leadership of Mr. H. J. Blanc. After giving some his- 
toric notes of the ancient burgh from the Roman invasion under Agricola, 
who encamped on Dunearn Hill, down to recent times, Mr. Blanc 
described the features of the parish church, which is recorded to have been 
built in 1592. The party then visited Kirkton, about half a mile to the 
westward, where are the ruins of the pre-Reformation parish church, 
which consisted of a nave and chancel. They then passed to Rossend 
Castle, in the neighbourhood, built by the Durie family in 1382, Abbots 
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of Dunfermline. Its form is that of the old Scotch peel. It is now occu- 
pied as a floorcloth factory, but is well preserved.—May 13, annual 
general meeting, Mr. G. W. Browne, President, in the chair. The 
reports of the hon. secretary and treasurer having been read and adopted, 
and the office-bearers for the ensuing session elected, the Chairman read 
a continuation of a paper on monastic architecture in Scotland, in which 
he held that the architecture depended upon the period rather than upon 
the monastic order to which the building helenges. 

CAMBRIDGE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY.—May 10, the Rev. G. F. 
Browne, B.D., President, in the chair. Mr. Bidwell exhibited six large 
round horse-shoes of an early pattern, which had lately been found in 
Stuntney Fen ; of these he kindly presented three to the Society. Dr. 
Bryan Walker read a continuation of his paper on the British Camps in 
Wilts and the adjoining counties, the first part of which was read to the 
Society in December, 1884. The President afterwards made some remarks 
upon sculptured columns at Stapleford, Nottinghamshire, and Rothley, 
Leicestershire, in respect of their bearing on the question of the dedica- 
tion of places as apart from that of churches.—/J/ay 24, annual general 
meeting, the Rev. G. F. Browne, B.D., President, in the chair. The 
annual report was read and adopted, and the officers and members of 
Council for the ensuing year duly elected. The President exhibited a 
triangular pierced brick (kindly presented to the Society by Mr. Pickering 
Phipps, of Collingtree Manor), found in the excavations at Hunsbury, or 
Danes’ Camp, near Northampton. Professor E. C. Clarke delivered a 
lecture upon the history of the Law School from 1470 A.D. down to the 
present time, and exhibited and discussed several drawings illustrative of 
the successive changes in University costume. After the meeting, Baron 
A. von Hiigel exhibited some antiquities recently found with Saxon 
skeletons at Girton, mostly articles of personal adornment. It was 
announced that Mr. W. K. Foster, who, in conjunction with Baron von 
Hiigel, carried on the excavation, has most generously presented the 
entire “ find” to the museum. 

BERKSHIRE ARCHAOLOGICAL AND ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY.—An 
excursion of the members of this Society took place on Monday, Jay 31. 
The proceedings commenced with a visit to Wallingford, where St. 
Leonard’s Church, the earthworks of the town, and the castle were 
inspected. The party afterwards drove to Dorchester. There Dr. 
Stevens read a paper on “ The Dykes,” earthworks consisting of nearly a 
straight line of entrenchments, in length about goo yards, and formed of 
double banks and ditches, which cut offa promontory formed by the bend 
of the river, enclosing an area of three-quarters of a mile in length by a 
quarter of a mile in breadth. At the close of Dr. Stevens’s paper, Mr. 
Davies, of Wallingford, exhibited a bronze spur, apparently of Roman 
make, which had been found in that part of the Dykes known as “ Sino- 
dun.” At the Abbey Church, which was next visited, Mr. J. O. Scott, 
son of the late Sir Gilbert Scott, read a paper on ‘“‘ Dorchester Abbey.” 
Benson Church was the next halting-place, and thence the excur- 
sionists drove to Ewelme, where the parish, and its noble church, and the 
Chaucer and De la Pole monuments were described by Mr. E. Walford, 
M.A., the substance of whose paper will appear in due course as an 
article in these pages. Crowmarsh Church, with its interesting Norman 
remains, and Mongewell House and Church were afterwards visited, and 
this brought the excursion to a close. 

EssExX ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY.—At a meeting of the Council held 
at Colchester Castle on May 15, Mr. G. Alan Lowndes, President, in the 
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chair, a letter was read from Lord Aberdare in reference to the proposed 
commemoration of the 800th anniversary of the completion of the Domes- 
day Book, and the President and Mr. J. H. Round were requested to act 
as delegates from the Society. A communication from the Society of Anti- 
quaries was read, with a view to steps being taken to extend the knowledge 
of the historical value of the Court Rolls and other deeds appertaining to 
the numerous manors in Essex; the light thrown upon the habits and 
civilisation, and the legal and social condition of the inhabitants, render- 
ing them of great historical interest and importance. It was resolved 
that attention be called to the subject at the annual meeting of the Society, 
to be held at Ingatestone on the 12th of August. A circular statement 
of the origin, work, and progress of the Society was directed to be issued 
to members, with the view to obtaining their aid in promoting its greater 
efficiency and increasing the number of its members. Steps were also 
directed to be taken to publish some valuable historical records relating 
to the Grammar School, Colchester, and the family history of the county, 
in the Transactions of the Society, and that the Rev. C. L. Acland, Mr. J. 
H. Round, and Mr. King be requested to see the sheets through the 
ress. 

, GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.—On Saturday, May 15,a 
party of the members visited the Cathedral, and were conducted over it 
by Mr. John Honeyman, F.R.I.B.A. Under his guidance the various 
portions, from crypt to tower, were seen, and their dates of erection 
learned, a running commentary on the purposes of the different parts, 
and the intention of the builders where these appear to be departed from 
or unfulfilled, rendering the inspection a most interesting and instructive 
one. 

EXETER DIOCESAN ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY.—May 6, Archdeacon 
Earle in the chair. The report having been read and adopted, Mr. Ash- 
worth, architect, then read a paper illustrated by many plans and draw- 
ing of portions of Exeter Cathedral not generally known. In concluding 
the proceedings, the Archdeacon observed that it would be well if greater 
facilities were given for visitors to view the cathedral by abolishing the 
fee of 6d. for seeing certain portions, although it would be an excellent 
thing if arrangements could be made by which eminent authorities might 
give lectures (in the north transept) on the history of the cathedral, which 
really meant the history of the church. Such lectures, he felt, would be 
much appreciated, especially by working men, and that much good would 
result from them. 

OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL AND HISTORICAL SOCIETY.—On Saturday, 
May 25, an excursion was made to Stadhampton Church, when Mr. Bruton, 
who had restored and enlarged the building, described the form and posi- 
tion and condition as he found it, and in what it now differed from its 
former state. The party then drove to the church of Chalgrove, and 
viewed the old fresco paintings on the walls. The church probably dates 
from the time of Edward III., and the paintings which, are of Scriptural 
subjects, from about the end of the 14th century. The next church visited 
was that of Marsh-Baldon, in which Mr. Parker gave an historical 
account of the manors held in this and the adjoining Baldons. At 
Toot-Baldon, Mr. Bruton described the church, which dates from the 
thirteenth century. The party afterwards proceeded to Garsington, the 
church of which place was also described by Mr. Bruton. 
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MAINLY through the influence of Professor Freeman, the distinction 
between Ancient and Modern History in the examinations at Oxford has 
been abolished. 

A BEGINNING has been made at Cambridge towards forming a collec- 
tion of portraits of Professors of Divinity. Portraits of Bishop Turton, 
Dean Jeremie, and Canon Selwyn have already been received. 

PROFESSOR JOH. HUEMER, of Vienna, has discovered in the Hofbib- 
liothek a MS. of a forgotten German poet of the eleventh century, written 
in Latin. The work is called “Synodicus.” The author is Wernerius of 
Basel. 

THE restoration of the lantern tower, its piers and foundations, of 
Peterborough Cathedral, commenced just over three years ago, is just 
completed. The tower now resumes its original features, with the excep- 
tion of the four turrets erected by Dean Kipling. 

AFTER doing duty for a century anda half, old Putney Bridge was closed 
to the public preparatory to its demolition, in May, and a new bridge 
of stone has been opened by the Prince and Princess of Wales. 

AT a meeting of the Chapter of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem, on 
Tuesday, May 18, the subject of the formation of a joint-stock company 
(among members of the Order), for the purchase of the freehold of St. 
John’s Gate and house adjoining, in Clerkenwell, was discussed and 
agreed upon. 

Mr. D. ALLEYNE WALTER, author of ‘*A Guide to the Churches of 
York,” is preparing for publication “ The Armorial Ledger Stones and 
Monumental Inscriptions in the Church of the Holy Trinity, Kingston- 
on-Hull.” The work will be published by Messrs. Mitchell & Hughes, 
of Wardour-street. 

A PLEA has been raised for the preservation of Calshot Castle, at the 
entrance of Southampton Water, the site having been fixed upon for a 
torpedo station and the building threatened with destruction. The castle 
was built by Henry VIII. with the stone and lead taken from Beaulieu 
Abbey, and its walls vary from 8 to 16 ft. in thickness; it has been for 
some time used as a coastguard station. In answer to a question by Sir 
John Lubbock in the House of Commons, it was stated that the old castle 
would not be interfered with in the works about to be carried out. 

AN appeal has been made for funds for the restoration of the parish 
church of Chatham. The edifice was rebuilt with brick and plaster about 
a hundred years ago, but portions of the original Norman building 
remain. It is proposed to reconstruct the nave and aisles on the old 
foundations, and partly on the existing walls, and to add a chancel. The 
estimated cost will be £6,000, of which about half is still to be raised. 

Mr. HUBERT HALL will shortly publish with Messrs. Swan Sonnen- 
schein & Co., a new historical work with the title “ Elizabethan Society.” 
Ten social types have been selected to illustrate the interior life of the 
country, town, and court, and nearly all of these will comprise sketches 
of famous personages of the period. A feature of the work will be the 
extensive use of original materials, even to the illustrations, which are 
derived from contemporary MSS. A large mass of social statistics will 
be contained in an appendix to the work, together with some curious 
specimens of correspondence. 

UNDER the title of “ The Ancient and Modern Library of Theological 
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Literature,” Messrs. Griffith & Farran propose to issue a series of shilling 
volumes, edited by the Rev. P. H. Droosten, M.A., Rector of Bingham, 
Nottingham, and consisting of standard works, among the earliest of 
which will be: “ The Confessions of St. Augustine,” “Select Sermons 
from St. John Chrysostom,” “George Herbert’s English Poems, &c.” 
“ Selections from St. Bernard,” Bishop Jeremy Taylor’s “ Holy Living,” 
“The Shepherd of Hermas and the Epistles of SS. Clement, Ignatius, 
and Polycarp,” Baxter’s “Saint’s Rest,” &c. The first three or four 
volumes will be ready in September. 

A SINGULAR discovery of old Roman coins has been made at Milver- 
ton, a suburb of Leamington. Some men in the employ of a local 
builder were digging foundations near Milverton Station, when one of 
them came across a Roman amphora containing between 200 and 300 
coins in silver and copper, of the very earliest date, and in excellent 
preservation. The man, not knowing the value of the amphora, smashed 
it across the wheel of a railway truck to see what it contained, and then 
left the coins, which are undoubtedly of great antiquarian value, where 
they had fallen. They were subsequently recovered in consequence of 
a statement made by him to a fellow-workman. 

IT is worthy of note that the late King of Bavaria, whose melancholy 
death occurred on Sunday, June 13, appears to have had a taste for 
historic study. At allevents Zhe Zimes’ correspondent at Paris writes : 
“ Nobody understood more thoroughly than Louis II. the court and times 
of Louis XIV., XV., and XVI., and the erudite Lacroix (the bibliophile 
Jacob), to whom he was constantly applying for searches in libraries, or 
for texts and commentaries which he required, often remarked that he 
had never known anyone so familiar with the history of these three 
French reigns as the late King.” 

DEVIZES Castle will shortly be sold by Messrs. Debenham, Tewson, 
Farmer, and Bridgewater. The original structure (of which there are 
very considerable parts remaining) was built by Roger, Bishop of 
Salisbury, in the reign of Henry I., and was reputed the most formidable 
fortress in England. The castle was for some time occupied by the 
Empress Matilda, and in 1149 passed into the hands of the Crown, and 
was given as dower to the wives of various Kings. In the reign of Henry 
II., the castle and lordship of Devizes formed one of the most important 
grants in the monarch’s bestowal, and enjoyed all the immunities of a 
Royal property. The remains of the ancient castle have been carefully 
preserved and restored where practicable. 

COLLECTORS and others in search of works of a retrospective character 
may find their wants supplied by occasional reference to the catalogues 
published by booksellers. Of those which have reached us we may 
mention Ellis & Scrutton, 29, New Bond-street (which includes an 
astronomical MS. of the fourteenth century, and an illuminated MS. 
formerly belonging to Diana of Poictiers); J. W. Jarvis & Son, 28, 
King William-street, W.C.; J. Pearson & Co., 46, Pall Mall, S.W. 
(comprising a selection of autographs purchased from the Hamilton 
collection) ; J. Nield, Bath-street, Bristol ; F. Edwards, 83, High-street, 
Marylebone; Reeves & Turner, 196, Strand, W.C.; H. Gray, Cathedral- 
yard, Manchester; U. Maggs, 159, Church-street, Paddington-green ; 
J. Aston, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, W.C.; Taylor & Son, Northampton ; 
G. Palmer, 7, Whetstone-park, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, W.C. 

THOSE who are working for the Palestine Exploration Fund in Jeru- 
salem are, it is said, on the eve of most important discoveries. It is well 
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known, writes the London correspondent of The Manchester Guardian, 
that there are three walls of Jerusalem, of which the first is attributed to 
the time of David, and the second to that of Nehemiah, while the third 
was much later, and not more than an unimportant outwork. In the 
days of Christ, the second was to all intents and purposes the city wall. 
Portions of a wall have lately been uncovered which, on account of its 
characteristic old Jewish workmanship, experts aver is beyond all doubt 
the second wall. Now this seems to travel in such a direction that the 
Holy Sepulchre would be included in its ambit. If further excavations 
should prove this conjecture to be true, it would be shown to demonstra- 
tion that the so-called “ holy places” cannot be what they are said to be, 
for it is certain that the Sepulchre must have been outside the walls. 

ANOTHER sale of relics of Robert Burns has lately taken place in Edin- 
burgh. A copy of the first, or Kilmarnock, edition of his poems, in 
morocco-gilt, with a fac-simile title, and one leaf also in fac-simile, fetched 
10 guineas. The “ original MS. of ‘A Winter’s Night,’ three folio pages,” 
was knocked down for 25 guineas. Among the other prices were— 
“Essays on Song Writing,” from Burns’ library, with a long note on 
blank leaf in Burns’ handwriting, and several corrections of authors by 
Burns, £6 16s. 6d.; two volumes of “ Dickson’s Husbandry of the 
Ancients,” which belonged to Burns, and which bear his autograph on 
each title-page, £3 10s.; one leaf from Burns’ Diary Book, 4th round, 
1794, with his handwriting autograph, £5 10s. ; old Scotch chair in hair- 
cloth (one of five gifted by the Poet’s widow in 1823, to a servant who 
had been fifteen years in her employment), £7 17s. 6d. ; and Burns’ copy 
of “ Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,” 24s. 

THE 'Egnnipig "Apyatodoyexh, iii. 4, publishes an inscription, which gives 
back to us a sculptor of the fourth century B.c., who has hitherto been 
but aname. The inscription is engraved on a square block of Pentelic 
marble, built into a wall in the Athenian Acropolis. The base originally 
supported a statue dedicated conjointly by two women, part of whose 
names only remains. Beneath the dedication, the sculptor’s name is 
complete [davd.o¢g éxoince : “ Pandios made it.” Oddly enough, all that 
literature tells us of this sculptor Pandios is a note by Theophrastus, in 
his “ Hist. Plaut.” ix. 13, 4,in which he says that the sculptor Pandios 
went mad from eating the fruit of a plant while he was working in the 
sacred enclosure of Tegea. But just this mention of Tegea suggests to 
archeologists that this very Pandios may have been at work there with 
Scopas, who was employed to rebuild the Temple of Athene Alea: that 
temple which Pausanias noted as so “large and worthy to be inspected,” 
and of the pediment sculptures of which, from the hand of Scopas himself, 
we have a few melancholy fragments.— Builder. 

THE following papers, more or less of an antiquarian character, 
appear among the contents of the magazines and reviews for June :— 
Bi lackwood, “John Gwillim, Rouge Croix Pursuivant-at-Arms” ; Fort- 
nightly Review, ‘‘Eton Worthies,” “Benndorff’s Travels in Lycia and 
Caria ;” Longman’s ‘‘An Autumn Holiday ;” Art Fournal, “ Capri,” 
“ Needlework as Art,” and “Suggestions in Decorative Design from 
Works of Great Painters;” Zhe Century, “ A Literary Ramble along the 
Thames from Fulham to Chiswick.” “Unpublished Letters of Benjamin 
Franklin ;” A¢/antic Monthly, “A Roman Gentleman under the Empire,” 
“A Glimpse at 1786,” and “ Honoré de Balzac ;” Magazine of Art, 
“The Charterhouse,” “Art in Greece,” and “The St. John River ;” 
Illustrations, “Sketching Rambles ;” Chambers’s Fournal, “ Coaching 
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Days,” and “Fyvie Castle ;” Home Chimes, “ Hastings ;” Belgravia, 
“An Original of the last Century ;” Gentleman's Magazine, “ Jewel 
Lore ;” Macmillan, “ Archeology in the Theatre ;” English lllustrated 
Magazine, “ Yarmouth and the Broads ;” Temple Bar, ‘‘From Leicester- 
square to Covent-garden.” 

THE forty-fifth annual meeting of the subscribing members of the London 
Library was held on Thursday, May 27, Sir Henry Barkly, K.C.B., in 
the chair. The report of the committee showed a gain of members 
during the year of 212 and a loss by death and withdrawal of 163. The 
gross income is £6,060, and the expenditure £4,603, leaving a balance in 
hand of £1,244 and £213 invested in a sinking fund. The sum of £1,112 
has been spent in books, nearly 4,000 volumes, some of them of a costly 
character, such as “ Hodgson’s History of Northumberland,” 7 vols. 4to. ; 
“ Aguirre’s Collection of Ecclesiastical Councils in Spain and the New 
World,” 6 vols. folio ; * Britton’s Architectural Antiquities and English 
Cathedrals,” 12 vols. 4to. ; “‘ Naville, Das A2gyptische Todtenbuch der 18 
bis 20 Dynastie,” 2 vols. folio; “The Laurentian MS. Fac-simile of 
Sophocles, folio ; and the new edition of “ Vasari Operi di Milanesi,”’ 9 
vols. 8vo. The total issue for circulation of books during the year 
amounts to 110,982 volumes, an increase of 7,575 on the previous year. 
The vacancies among the officers caused by the death of Lord Houghton 
and Archbishop Trench were filled by the appointment of Lord Tennyson 
as president, Sir Henry Barkly and the Dean of Llandaff as vice-presi- 
dents, with Sir John Lubbock as trustee. 

MAJOR POWELL, chief of the United States Geological Survey, has dis- 
covered in New Mexico, near California Mountain, what he pronounces 
to be the oldest human habitation upon the American continent. “ The 
mountains in this vicinity,” says the Santa Fé New Mexican, “are covered 
with huge beds of lava, in which the prehistoric man and his comrades 
have excavated square rooms, which were lined with a species of plaster 
made from the lava, and in these rooms were found various evidences of 
an advanced civilisation, among them being a species of cloth made of 
woven hair, and a large number of pieces of pottery. In the sides of the 
rooms cupboards and shelves were excavated. In a little concealed 
niche there was discovered a small figure, resembling a man, done up ina 
closely woven fabric which with the touch of the hand turned to dust. It 
was blackened and crisp like the mummy cloths of Egypt. In all, some 
sixty groups of these lava villages were found, there being about twenty 
houses in each group. The evidences of civilisation were similar to, but 
removed by their crudity and want of skill a considerable distance from 
the articles found in the cliff houses which have been very fully described 
in the reports of the Geological Survey.” 

A VALUABLE contribution to the literary history of England is about to 
be issued by the Cambridge University Press—namely, “ The Archi- 
tectural History of the University of Cambridge and of the colleges of 
Cambridge and Eton.” The task of compilation was begun by the late 
Professor Willis, as long ago as 1854; after his death it was carried on, 
and has now been completed, by Mr. John Willis Clark. The design of 
the work embraces a history of the colleges and of the university build- 
ings, principally with reference to their topography and architecture, the 
acquirement and increase of their respective sites, the arrangement of 
their buildings, and the additions that they have received from time%to 
time. Eleven essays on “The Component Parts of a College” follow 
“The Architectural Histories,” in which the facts scattered through th 
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separate histories are gathered together and illustrated by reference to 
statutes and other documents, social customs, and the arrangements of 
similar buildings at Oxford and elsewhere. Some 400 wood and line 
engravings will illustrate the text; and there are also to be a series 
of maps, plans, &c. The ordinary edition of the book will be issued at 
six guineas. 

A PORTION of the art treasures of the Duke of Marlborough has been 
brought under the hammer of the auctioneer. Messrs. Christie, Manson, 
and Woods have offered for sale at their rooms, in King-street, St. 
James’s-square, the Blenheim Gallery of pictures by old masters, includ- 
ing the Madonna and Child, and Lady Killigrew, Mrs. Morton, and 
several other fine portraits by Vandyke; “ Travellers at an Inn,” by A. 
Cuyp ; two landscapes by Van der Neer; the “ Woman taken in 
Adultery,” and “ Isaac blessing Jacob,” by Rembrandt; “ Venus and Cupid 
Restraining Adonis from the Chase,” the “ Adoration of the Magi,” the 
“Return of the Holy Family,” and numerous other important works of 
Rubens ; and works by Breughel, Jordaens, Ruysdael, Snyders, &c. The 
Italian pictures comprised in the sale included the celebrated Madonna 
colla Stella, by Carlo Dolce, engraved by Mandel ; “ St. Nicholas of Bari,” 
by Titian; and works of Albertinelli, Bonifaccio, Caracci, L. Giordano, 
Tintoretto, M. Venusti, Paul Veronese, and also works of Claude, Laneret, 
Poussin, Pater, and Watteau; and interesting portraits by Barroccio, 
Dobson, Gainsborough, Holbein, Geerhardts, Honthorst, Kneller, Lely, 
Mignard, Reynolds, Rigaud, Van Somer, Titian, and P. Veronese. 
The sale also comprised the series of 120 copies by D. Teniers of the 
pictures in the Archduke Leopold William’s gallery. The sale com- 
menced on Saturday, June 26. 

AT a meeting of the committee appointed by the Royal Historical 
Society to make arrangeinents for the celebration of the 8ooth anniversary 
of the completion of Domesday Book, held on Thursday, June 10, Lord 
Aberdare, the president, in the chair, it was announced that the British 
Museum authorities had agreed to collect and exhibit documents bearing 
on Domesday Book, and also other early surveys. An exhibition, it is 
expected, will be held at the Public Record Office of the Domesday Book 
itself. It was decided to send out a circular letter to persons interested 
in this subject, inquiring as to whether they can suggest any documents to 
be exhibited, in addition to the surveys of monastic lands, or chartularies, 
returns of knights’ fees, early inquisitiones post mortem, Hundred Rolls, 
the Taxation of Pope Nicholas, the Valor Ecclesiasticus, &c. It is 
hoped thus to get a complete list of such documents in private 
hands. Many such documents are known to be in the possession of the 
corporations of London and other cities, and in that of several capitular 
bodies, especially Exeter, Winchester, Ely, Canterbury, York, and St. 
Paul’s. The sub-committee includes the following names :—Mr. Hyde 
Clarke, Mr. Charles I. Elton, Professor F. Pollock, Mr. Stuart Moore, 
Mr. Maxwell Lyte, Mr. J. Horace Round, Mr. C. T. Martin, and Mr. P. 
Edward Dove, honorary secretary. 

IN June, Messrs. Christie, Manson & Woods disposed of a number 
of objects of art and decorative furniture from the collections of the 
late Dowager Countess of Chesterfield and the late Lady Louisa Sandys, 
the following prices being obtained for the principal items :—A Louis 
XVI. commode, with semi-circular front, and two drawers and cupboards 
at the end, painted with cupids, and infant bacchanals in grisaille on grey 
ground in green borders, and mounted with ornaments of ormolu, 660 
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guineas ; a small oblong Louis XV. table, the top formed of a large 
plaque of Sévres porcelain, painted with roses in gilt trellis and flowers 
in the centre, and mounted with chased ormolu, 175 gs. ; an old English 
parqueterie cabinet, the centre painted with an oval medallion of nymphs 
in a landscape, by A. Kuffman, the top inlaid and painted with 12 
medallions of figures, and surmounted by a looking-glass in a gilt frame, 
185 gs.; a pair of old Chelsea vases, each side painted with a large group 
of flowers in colours on gold ground, 154 in. high, 150 gs. ; a Louis XVI. 
secrétaire, of mahogany, mounted with chased ormolu, £125; a Louis 
XV. commode of black and gold lac, and mounted with ornaments of 
chased ormolu, 101 gs. ; and a fine clock, in case of old Dresden porcelain, 
painted with Watteau figures, with small medallions of landscapes and 
figures in richly gilt borders, 100 gs. 

THE forty-third annual congress of the British Archzological Associa- 
tion will commence at Darlington on Monday, the 26th of this month, the 
Bishop of Durham delivering his inaugural address as President of the 
meeting at the rooms of the Free Library, which have been kindly placed 
at the disposal of the Council of the Society by the Mayor and Corporation 
of Darlington. It has been arranged by the hon. Congress Secretary, 
Mr. G. Wright, F.S.A., with the assistance of an excursion committee, of 
which the Rev. Dr. Hooppell and Mr. J. P. Pritchett are joint secretaries, 
to visit, during the ten days’ proceedings of the Society, the following 
places in Durham, Yorkshire and Northumberland :—Durham Cathedral 
and Castle, Gainford, Staindrop, Raby Castle, Castle Barnard, Eggleston 
Abbey, Rokeby, Bishop Auckland (for reception by the President at the 
castle), Escombe Church (for its Saxon work), St. Helen’s Church, South 
Church, “ Vinovia,” the modern Binchester (for its Roman remains), 
Richmond Castle and Churches, Easby Abbey, Brough House, Croft 
Church, Sockburn ruined Church, Dinsdale Church and Manor-house 
(for Roman remains discovered there by the Rev. Scott Surtees), the 
famous “fish locks” and salmon leaps close by, Wensley Church, Bolton 
Castle, Coversham Abbey, Middleham Castle, Jervaulx Abbey, Layburn, 
Aysgarth, South Shields, Monkwearmouth, Jarrow, and Hexham (for an 
excursion of two days to the Roman Wall), under the conduct of Mr. 
Roach Smith, F.S.A., commencing Wednesday, August 4, and other 
places in the neighbourhood, if time will permit. 

THE valuable collection of autographs which belonged to the late Mr. 
James R. Osgood, the well-known publisher, have been placed in the 
hands of Mr. W. E. Benjamin, of New York, for sale. The real treasure 
of the collection, as far as Americans are concerned, is the original auto- 
graph manuscript of Emerson’s “ Representative Men,” comprised in 790 
quarto pages. This manuscript is priced at £100. There are a consider- 
able number of pages of manuscript, autograph letters, and corrected 
proof-sheets by Thomas De Quincey. There is a letter of Addison dated 
1708, and, what is more interesting still, a letter from Robert Burns to 
his friend Robert Cleghorn, which contains two original songs that have 
never been published. There are unpublished rhymes and a letter by 
Keats. There are also letters by Edgar Allan Poe and Lord Macaulay. 
Then there is a collection of 21 curious letters addressed to Dr. Percy, 
editor of the “ Reliques,” and relating to Johnson, Goldsmith, Mrs. Thrale, 
Garrick, Hannah More, Arthur Murphy, Jacob Tonson, and others. 
Finally, a letter of Lord Tennyson has a special interest, from the following 
passage in it dealing with the question of international copyright : “I am 
not in the habit of inserting poems in the English magazines, and why 
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should I in the American? Particularly as in this unhappy condition of 
international copyright the English magazines would immediately pirate 
anything of mine in yours.” 

THE Imperial Society of Archzology of Moscow has resolved to send 
to the Caucasus a commission for the purpose of exploring the old monu- 
ments of Christian art in that country. These remarkable remains of 
religious architecture date from the sixth century, and it is known that 
the introduction of Christianity into the Caucasus took place even four 
centuries before that. The most ancient of the Christian remains are to 
be found in the valley of the Aras. Their deterioration by time and the 
disregard of the local population is rapidly proceeding, and the inscrip- 
tions, the frescoes, and the decorations of the buildings are disappearing 
from day to day. The exploration, which is tocommence in the valley of 
the Aras (Araxes) and the upper regions of the Schorokh (Terek), will 
embrace not only the well-preserved monuments, but also those in ruins. 
M. Stoianov, director of the college of Kutais, who has reported upon 
these monuments, believes that a thorough investigation of these interesting 
vestiges of a bygone age cannot be accomplished in a single year, and 
that it will be necessary to send several consecutive expeditions. There 
are at least twelve districts which ought to be explored. Many of the 
Christian churches in the Caucasus were built on the ruins of pagan 
temples. It is expected that the results of the exploration will contribute 
not a little to a proper understanding of the bases of Russian national 
art.—7imes. 

PROFESSOR KARABACEK, of Vienna, states that among the Rénier 
papyri lately examined there has been found a leaf in excellent condition, 
which, in the form of a letter, contains the poetical description of the 
town of Pi-Ramses in the Eastern Delta of the Nile, founded by 
Ramses II., the Sesostris of classical authors (about 1,300 B.c.). This 
text coincides with the Papyrus Anastasii 3, page 1, line 12, to page 2, 
line 7, discovered at the beginning of this century, and now in the British 
Museum. Among the Greek scrolls and leaves there have been dis- 
covered some from the time of the Ptolemies, also voluminous remnants 
of an A:schines codex of the fifth century, which exceeds in age all the 
known MSS. of this author; the fragment of a papyrus from the first 
century after Christ, containing one of the speeches of Isocrates, with 
chapters 48 and 49 of the fifth speech ; further interesting metrological and 
rhetorical records, among them portions of a lexicon to Demosthenes and 
the fragment of an unknown grammarian from the fifth century A.C. ; a con- 
siderable number of newly discovered private documents of the times of 
the Emperors Adrian, Antoninus Pius, Marcus Aurelius, Commodus, and 
Aurelian. Professor Karabacek finally claims to have discovered the 
oldest document of Islam, a magnificent papyrus dating from the twenty- 
second year of the Hegira, 25th of April, 643 A.c. Among the other 
recent discoveries are more than a dozen well-preserved military docu- 
ments, some still provided with their seals. These mostly came from 
Arab heroes, companions and disciples of the prophet Mahommed, 
among them being a sealed order of the supreme commander Omar, to 
whom tradition ascribes the burning of the Alexandrine Library.—5S¢. 

»Fames's Gazette. 

M. MASPERO, who is making excavations round the Sphinx of Ghizeh, 
has written to the Dééats describing what he will do with the £500 that 
has been subscribed in Paris in aid of his work. He says: “I am going 
now to work on two points, the right paw and the first steps of the stair. 
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The stones of the right paw are covered with Greek votive inscriptions ; 
those of the left paw bear none. This is at least an indication that the 
piety of the faithful was called more into play on the right—that is to say, 
on the south—than on the left side. Perhaps there was direct communi- 
cation between the Sphinx and the granite temple which lies in that 
direction, and if so there is a chance of finding on the way a group of 
statues, similar to that which Mariette discovered at the Serapeum. It 
may also be that some unknown chapel is concealed in the space which 
separates the Sphinx from the granite temple. In any case that is a 
question to be settled in a week or two. The problem connected with 
the first steps of the stair is, in my opinion, a very curious one. The 
Egyptian sculptors always represent the Sphinx of Ghizeh as placed ona 
cubic pedestal, ornamented with grooves and designs analogous to those 
observed on the different sarcophagi of the old empire. Were they fol- 
lowing an artistic caprice, or were they simply reproducing what they 
saw? In other words, is the Sphinx able to rest on a bed of rock, or has 
a gigantic pedestal been cut for it in the mountain, from the top of which 
it looked down on the plain? On the latter hypothesis there would be a 
chance of finding on the east side the door of a temple ora tomb. It 
might prove to be the tomb of Menes. The pedestal may have dis- 
appeared in Roman times, and the Ptolemies may have constructed their 
monumental stair over the sand which covered it. As soon as I have 
found the first steps it will be easy for me to see if the platform in front 
of the Sphinx is cut perpendicularly or if the rock advances in a gradual 
slope. This will be ascertained by a few plumbings judiciously made.” 
THE sale of the library of books formed by the late Mr. Samuel 
Addington, by Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge, took place in June, 
and, although only a two days’ sale, its importance may be gauged by the 
fact of the 674 lots realising upwards of £3,500. The most important 
were the following : Mr. William Shakespeare’s Comedies, Histories, and 
Tragadies, printed by Isaac Jaggard and Ed. Blount, 1623, first folio 
edition, £280; Mr. William Shakespear’s Comedies, Histories, and 
Tragadies, published according to the true original copies, and unto this 
impression is added seven playes never before printed in folio, printed 
for P. C., 1664, third folio edition, £130; the true effigies of our most 
illustrious Sovereign Lord King Charles, Queene Mary, with the rest of 
the Royall Progenie, &c., J. Sweeting, 1641, £65; S. Thome de Aquino 
Prima Pars secunde Partis Summez Theologiz, Venetiis, 1478, printed 
on vellum with rio initial letters, and beautifully illuminated, £110; 
William Warner-Albion’s England, or Historical Map of the same Island, 
imprinted at London, 1586, first edition, black letter, quarto, £52; J. 
Wycliffe, The Crede, Pater Noster, and Ave Maria explained, printed by 
Robert Redman, circa 1527, 16mo., black letter, £37; Biblia Sacra 
Latina, manuscript, on vellum of the thirteenth century, £200 ; Biblia 
Sacra Latina, manuscript, on vellum of the thirteenth century, formerly 
belonging to Saint Louis, King of France, £140; Boke of Common Prayer, 
1552, second edition, exceeding the first in rarity, £65; Hore Beate 
Marie Virginis in usum Romanum cum Calendario, manuscript, on 
vellum, formerly. belonging to Mary, Queen of Scots, and used by her as 
a prayer-book on the scaffold, £127; Hore Beate Marie Virginis cum 
Calendario, an exquisite fifteenth century manuscript on vellum, formerly 
the prayer-book of Margaret of Anjou, wife of Henry VI., £241; Hore 
in laudem beatissimz Virginis Mariz ad usum Romanum, printed in red 
and black at Paris, 1543, £113; Hore in laudem beatissimz Virginis 
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Marie, &c., Paris, 1541, £60. The Addington collection of engravings 
and etchings by the old German and Dutch masters, and by eminent 
engravers and mezzotinters of the English school, which have also been 
disposed of, was remarkable for fine impressions and the perfect condi- 
tions of the prints, and prices were generally well maintained. Among 
the more important lots were Albert Diirer’s prints : Adam and Eve, 
which sold for £52; St. Hubert, £31 10s. ; and Knight and Death, £21 ; 
Rembrandt’s etchings: Christ Healing the Sick (second state), £36; 
Christ before Pilate (first state), £60; Renier Ansloo (second state), £41. 
The fine collection of medals by the great Italian sculptors of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, together with others of the French, 
German and English medallists, formed not the least interesting portion 
of the sale of Mr. Addington’s treasures. The sum total realised by this 
part of the sale was £2,037. 


@ 


Antiquarian Correspondence. 


Sin scire labores, 
Quzre, age: quzrenti pagina nostra patet. 
All communications must be accompanied by the name and address of the sender, 
not necessarily for publication. 


THE FIRST MERRY ANDREW. 
(See vol. ix. p. 249.) 


S1r,—As to the patronymic borne by our eponymous merry “ Andrew,” 
it is purely identical with the name Boord now living, and a Dutch form 
of the English “board.” In dealing with traditions, we must not lose 
sight of the authenticated fact that Dr. Andrew Borde was born in villen- 
age, #.e., he was a serf, native to the soil and the property or chattels of 
his noble owner. If Andrew, the son of John Borde, was a native or 
villain belonging to the lordship of Ditchling, Sussex, enfranchised June 
27, 1511 (it would be 3 Henry VIII., as the regnal year began April 22), 
he could not wander from his native soil, and, belonging to Ditchling, 
there he was born. 

He, the merry Andrew, then, manumitted by George Nevill, third of 
that family, who was Baron of Bergavenny, was probably a Bordarius, 
shortened to Borde: the Bordarii are freely enumerated in Domesday, 
and the word, as used by the compilers of that invaluable record, is 
Latinised from the Anglo-Saxon “ bord,” our word table, as these cottagers 
are reputed to have supplied eatables, on compulsion, for the maintenance 
of their lord’s table. 

Ditchling is a very ancient and now decayed place, having once been a 
market-town, and it has pre-historic remains. In accepting Dr. Andrew 
Borde as a bondsman with great mental endowments, we may recall 
certain privileges of a feudal lord and the corresponding duties of a female 
serf, by which races become fused and any boor might inherit the 
cultivated brain of a noble line with historic reputation. Two great fabu- 
lists of antiquity, AZsop and Phzedrus, were both slaves. Tales have been 
originated to give them a loftier origin ; but, while their servitude is 
undisputed, the explanations may be spurious. 

13, Paternoster-row, E.C. A. HALL. 
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PORTRAIT OF ISAAC NEWTON. 


Str,—At the sale of the effects of a very old lady, in a small town in 
Scotland, I purchased a few prints, one of them being named in writing 
characters, “ Isaacus Newton, Eq., Aura,” while, in small italics, below are 
the words, “I. Thornhill, pinxit, I. (or L.) Simon fecit.” Itseems to be a 
mezzotint, and represents the philosopher without his wig, and with the 
lines of his face much deeper and more marked than in the portrait by 
Kneller, and it has apparently been taken at a more tsloncet: period of 
life than the latter. 

Can any of your readers give me any information regarding it? Does 
the painting from which it was taken still exist, and is its date known? 

It shows a shorter (possibly only a fatter) face than either the painting 
by Kneller or the drawing in the Pepysian collection. Is it known which 
is the best likeness ? 

6, Brunswick-place, Regent's-park. J. HORSBURGH. 


SOME NOTES ON HARWOOD CHURCH, NEAR BOLTON- 
LE-MOORS. 


S1r,—Referring to the paper on this subject which appeared in your 
March number (see vol. ix. p. 115), I have had an opportunity, through 
the kindness of a friend, of submitting to a Professor in the University of 
Louvaine in Belgium the words Degrvitzinge and Lebodes chop, which 
are on carved panels in the above church, and which, hitherto, I have 
been unable to interpret. The interpretation is as follows: “ The two 
words, ‘ Degrvtzinge’ and ‘ Lebodes chop,’ are the title of the pictures in 
old Flemish. ‘ Degrvtzinge,’ which is badly spelt, ought to have been ‘ De 
Crusinge,’ which means the Crucifixion, or, as they now write in Flemish, 
‘De Cruisinge.’ The words ‘Lebodes chop’ mean the ‘Annunciation,’ 
and now are written in Flemish ‘ De Boodschap,’ and used to be written 
in old Flemish ‘ Bodeschap.’ The article which has preceded the sub- 
stantive has been confounded with the substantive, which makes it diffi- 
cult to understand the words as written. In the words under the crucifix, 
the first syllable ‘De’ ought to have been detached from the rest of the 
word, and written ‘De Cruisinge.’ In the words ‘ Lebodes chop,’ the 
first letter should have been ‘d,’ and the letter ‘0’ of the syllable ‘ chop’ 
should have been ‘a.’ ” 

ANDREAS EDWARD COKAYNE. 


INSCRIPTION AT BAYEUX. 


S1R,—In Bayeux Cathedral, over the door leading into the north-west 
tower, is the following inscription, deeply engraved, in characters of the 
fifteenth century :— 

‘*Credite mira Dei; serpens fuit hic lapis extans ; 
Sic transformatum Bartholus attulit huc.” 


Immediately above these words the stones are damaged, and a close 
inspection shows that one of circular form has been let into the walls, 
apparently to fill up some hole. I questioned the little high-shouldered 
concierge, who always seemed well up in matters connected with his 
cathedral. He could give me no clue as to the meaning of the inscription. 
But some time afterwards I came across the explanation. It seems that 
a certain canon of Bayeux, Professor of Medicine in Caen University, by 
name Bartolus, on a certain occasion came upon a large ammonite, such 
as one constantly sees in the neighbourhood of the Caen quarries. Be- 
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lieving his treasure to be no less than a snake, transformed into its present 
state by some wonderful miracle, he had it conveyed to his cathedral at 
Bayeux, and there let it into the wall, in a conspicuous place, over the 
tower door, with the inscription just quoted underneath. Here it remained 
for many years, till it was removed by order of the chapter, the hole being 
at the same time filled up with a stone and the inscription mutilated. 
Leckhampton-row, Cheltenham. G. R. BULLOCK-WEBSTER. 


THE ESSEX ARCHAEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

S1k,— May I be allowed, as a member of the Council of the above 
Society, to invite through your pages the co-operation of all those inter- 
ested in the antiquities of the county, or in Roman remains generally, in 
an effort which is now being made to extend its operations and increase 
its usefulness ? 

Founded in the year 1852, the Society set before itself, from the first, 
as a main object, the foundation of a museum worthy of the county, with 
the Vint collection as its nucleus. Those relics of the Roman occupation 
in which Colchester is, with the possible exception of York, richer, I 
believe, than any town in England, were scattered, previously to the 
existence of the Society, among private and distant collections. Encou- 
raged by the gift (by the late Mr. Charles Gray Round) of the “ Chapel ” 
in Colchester Castle for a museum, the Society, in conjunction with the 
Corporation of Colchester, has now formed a collection, mainly of 
Roman antiquities, which is open free to the public, and “is annually 
visited by scarcely less than 20,000 persons.” It has lately had the 
advantage of being arranged by Mr. J. E. Price, whose knowledge of the 
subject is so well known, and who has compiled a very valuable catalogue. 
Excavations also have been undertaken by the Society, and a Roman 
villa lately explored in a district where none had been previously known. 

All this costs money, and has greatly hampered the Society in the pub- 
lishing branch of their work. Its Transactions, however, are well known, 
and it is hoped that the seven volumes which have been completed will 
compare favourably, in value, with those of any other Society. We are 
now anxious to issue our Transactions at more frequent intervals, and we 
propose to print, in connection with them, the Admission Register of 
Colchester Grammar School, which (from the fact of Dugard having been 
for some years the master) is a record of much interest to genealogists. 
In order to promote these objects, and the general efficiency of the Society, 
it is much to be desired that the number of members, which has been 
smaller than we would wish to see, should for the future be increased. 
All applications for membership should be addressed to the hon. sec., 
Mr. A. W. King, Leigh Hill, Leigh, Essex, and, if possible, before August 
12, when the Society will, this year, hold its annual meeting at Ingate- 
stone. 

Colchester. J. H. Rounpb. 

OLD LONDON RELICS. 

S1R,—Some of the newspapers have been calling attention to the 
Society for Photographing Relics of Old London, deploring the necessity 
of its collapse, and attributing the same to a want of interest on the part 
of the general public, and of its necessary support in the form of subscrip- 
tions. This is scarcely a correct statement of the actual facts, although 
one which might very justly be deduced from the notice of this last issue 
being the final one of the “Society.” In one sense, a society it never has 
been ; for its management, the choice of subjects, the excellent letter- 
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press accompanying each issue, and the various details and complicated 
work and trouble attached to it, have been the labour of love of one man 
only, Mr. Alfred Marks, the originator, director, and manager from the 
first, the funds derived from subscriptions having been expended entirely 
upon its publications ; and the fortunate subscribers have received their 
photographs, not mere sun pictures, as evanescent and as fleeting as the 
very sunshine itself, but permanent memorials of an “ Old London” fast 
disappearing from our view in our own times, here preserved to those 
that come after by the taste, energy, and forethought of one man, to 
whom others like myself will be for ever indebted. These labours have 
ended from lack not of support, but of material; 120 pictures of Old 
London practically exhaust the subject. But there is a moral attached. 
The first issue of these photographs was in 1875, and in the decade just 
elapsed nearly one-half have disappeared or are threatened with probable 
demolition. In the next decade to come how many of the remainder will 
be left? The subject is “too dismal to contemplate ”—a wealthy city, 
not altogether without taste, and with such lovely memorials of the past, 
thus deliberately to denude itself of every atom, of every spark of its 
antiquity. 
Devereux Chambers, Temple. GEORGE H. BIRCH, F.S.A. 
OOOO OOOOOOOO 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


THE EDITOR declines to pledge himself for the safety or return of 
MSS. voluntarily tendered to him by strangers. 
OOOO OOOO OOOOO 


Books Received. 


1. Domesday Book in relation to the County of Sussex. Edited for 
the Sussex Archzological Society by Rev. W. D. Parish. Lewes: H. 
Wolff. 1886. 

2. Diary and Letters of Thomas Hutchinson, Esq. By P. O. Hutchin- 
son. Vol. ii. Sampson Low & Co. 1886. 

3. Proceedings of the Huguenot Society of London. Partii. 1886, 

4. Leicestershire Pedigrees and Royal Descents. By Rev. W. G. 
Dimock Fletcher, M.A. Part ii. Leicester: Clarke & Hodgson. 1886. 

5. Shelley Library: An Essay in Bibliography. By H. B. Forman. 
Reeves & Turner. 1886. 

6. Dialect of the Isle of Wight. By W.H. Long. Reeves & Turner. 
1886. 

7. Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica. Vol. ii. No.6. Mitchell & 
Hughes. 

8. Johns Hopkins University Studies. Fourth Series, No.6. Balti- 
more : N. Murray. June, 1886. 

9. Northamptonshire Notes and Queries. Northampton: Taylor & 
Son. 

10. Talbot’s Tomb at Whitchurch, Shropshire. By Rev. W. H. Eger- 
ton, M.A. Oswestry : Woodall, Minshull & Co. 1885. 

11. Handbook to the Literature of General Biography. By E. Edwards 
and Rev. C. Hole, B.A. Parti. Ventnor: G. H. Brittain. 1885. 

12. Lindenblumen. By Rowland Grey. Kegan Paul & Co. 1885. 

13. The American Bookmaker. Vol. ii. No.5. New York: H. Lock- 
wood. 

14. The American Antiquarian. Vol. viii. No. 3. Chicago: F. H. 
Revell. 
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me 
St. Bartholomew the Great, Ciest Smithfield. 


By W. Dampier. 


» HE history of the foundation of this church— 

) the oldest Norman building in the Metropolis 

3¥3 with the exception of the chapel of St. John 

in the Tower of London—is unusually clear, 

for it so happens that there is still extant a 

Latin MS. entitled “ Ziber fundactonis ecclesie 

Sanctt Bartholomet Londontarum,’ written 

about the year 1180, or some forty years after 

the death of Rahere, the founder. The 

author was a monk of the Priory, who had himself conversed with 
those who remembered the founder. The MS. in question covers 
eighty-six leaves of vellum, and is preserved in the British Museum, 
and numbered “ Vespasian B ix.’’ An English translation was made 
in the time of Chaucer, a little before the year 1400. This translation 
has recently been most carefully edited by Dr. Norman Moore, 
Warden of the College of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. From this 
record it appears that the Priory of St. Bartholomew and the Hospital 
close by were both founded by Rahere, who was one of the greatest 
philanthropists the world ever saw. This Rahere was born of humble 
parents, probably in France. The first mention of him that has 
reached us is that he held some kind of position at St. Paul's, but 
whether secular or profane is not known. We next hear of him as a 
jester at Court, diverting the households of princes and nobles with 
his antics and buffoonery, and “annoynting their eerys with japys 
(jokes] and flatterynges.”” From this life Rahere would appear to 
have been miraculously called, and he became first a penitent, and 
afterwards famous for his piety, devoting body and soul to works of 
practical charity. Going on a pilgrimage to Rome, he visited the 
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tomb of St. Paul, and, becoming afflicted with a serious illness, he 
made a vow that, in the event of his recovery, the remainder of his 
life should be devoted to the service of God. Getting better slowly, 
he had a vision, which determined him to build a church to St. 
Bartholomew. The reason why he selected St. Bartholomew as the 
patron saint was probably that he saw on an island on the banks of 
the Tiber a church which had been erected to that saint. This was 
on the site of a temple which the Romans had raised for a school of 
physicians, and the first records of medicine at Rome were certain 
tablets that were put up in this temple of A’sculapius by persons who 
had been healed. 

Rahere, on his return to England, disclosed his purpose to the 
Bishop of London, who, with the sanction of the King, Henry I., 
gave him certain waste lands outside the walls of London, in West 
Smithfield, whereon to carry out his idea. At first Rahere seems to 
have met with considerable opposition in the accomplishment of his 
self-imposed task ; but, the ground having been cleared, the founda- 
tion-stone was at length laid in the month of March, 1123. The 
first portion of the work was consecrated ten years later, and, Rahere 
himself was elected the first Prior of the Community of Augustinian 
Canons, who were there and then established. 

The Hospital and the Priory of St. Bartholomew, it appears, were 
from the first separate foundations; the Hospital had a master, 
eight brethren, and four sisters; the Priory had at first a prior and 
thirteen canons, a number which was increased to thirty-five before 
the end of the reign of Henry II. In some remarks in an Ordinance 
of Richard de Ely, Bishop of London, relating to St. Bartholomew's 
Priory, preserved among the muniments of the Dean and Chapter of 
St. Paul’s, and lately edited and printed by Dr. Norman Moore, the 
author writes: ‘* The prior was, of course, a greater person than the 
master of the hospital, and the canons more dignified than the 
brethren ; but such was the popularity of the hospital from its very 
beginning, that its reputation and income rapidly increased, and 
freed it from all necessity of dependence upon the priory, at the 
same time naturally exciting the desire of the prior and canons to 
have more than a nominal control in its administration. The 
founder had undoubtedly intended that there should be some 
relation between his two foundations, and that the prior should have 
some power in both. On what occasion he should exercise autho- 
rity in the hospital, and what exact degree of independence the 
master and brethren ought to have, was a question which gave rise 
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. . . to controversy and long discussion between the canons of St. 
Bartholomew’s and the brethren of the hospital. Bishop Richard’s 
Ordinance, issued three-quarters of a century after the foundation, 
was the first attempt to settle these difficulties.” 

The present civil incorporation of London had not begun at the 
time of the foundation of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital and Priory ; and 
the Ordinance above referred to was witnessed by Henry Fitzaylwin, 
afterwards first Mayor of London in 1198. Rahere died in 1144, 
and lies buried in the north-east corner of the church. His tomb 
is seen in the accompanying drawing. The present church comprises 
merely the choir of the old priory church, the west front of which 
was originally in a line with the small gateway yet remaining, and 
which formerly led to the southern aisle of the nave, now destroyed. 
The following particulars of the structure of the ecclesiastical and 
monastic buildings are quoted from a recent number of Zhe Builder : 
—* First the choir and choir aisle, the north and south transepts, and 
the tower at their intersection, and an eastern Lady-chapel. As this 
is referred to in the MS. as an ‘ oratory,’ it was probably of much less 
extent than the handsome Lady-chapel afterwards built, the enclosing 
walls of which remain. Even the original Lady-chapel would appear 
to have been somewhat of an after-thought, for its junction with the 
choir aisle is marked by a certain awkwardness in the apsidal groining, 
which was evidently no part of the original scheme. A point of 
some interest is connected with the central tower, which was not a 
perfect square, owing to a variation in the widths of the nave and 
transepts respectively. The arches carrying the tower have, however, 
their springings and crowns level, and as the wider arches are semi- 
circular it follows that the narrower ones are pointed—and thus we 
see the pointed arch adopted ex necessitate by Norman builders. It 
is perhaps doubtful whether a Norman nave was ever built, the one 
Norman eastern bay having probably been erected as a counterfort 
to the thrust of the tower arches. The excavations now in progress, 
or contemplated, will no doubt throw some light on this question. 
In any case an Early English nave was built in the succeeding 
century, and the earlier choir clerestory was replaced by one of later 
date. A fine Early English doorway still stands exactly in the pro- 
longation of the south aisle; but whether this formed an entrance 
to the church or to the precincts it is not easy to determine at present. 
The fourteenth century was one of great jbuilding activity at St. 
Bartholomew’s. A new Lady-chapel of splendid proportions was 
erected. The apsidal east end of the choir was converted into a 
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square east end, which was always the favourite with English 
architects, a wall being built from the foundations upwards at the 
points in the side slightly east of the full diameter of the apse. 
This of course hid the Norman piers; and the space between them 
and the new east walls was used as a receptacle for human remains, 
and long known as ‘Purgatory.’ Early in the fifteenth century further 
extensions of the priory were in progress—the cloisters, chapter- 
house, refectory, dormitory, and accessory buildings were erected, 
and the fortunes of the convent appear to have reached their zenith. 
Prior Bolton, 1506-32, effected some further alterations and embel- 
lishments which cannot all be with certainty traced. He raised the 
whole floor of the church some two feet six inches, altered in some 
way the central tower, and added the watching chamber on the south 
side of the choir, which has ever since formed one of the peculiar 
features in the church. With the close of his rule the clouds began 
to gather about the priory, and its dis-edification but too quickly 
followed. Robert Fuller, the last prior, surrendered his charge into 
the hands of the king on October 15, 1540, who thereupon devised 
the prior’s house, infirmary, dormitory, chapter-house, hall, kitchen, 
stables, &c., to Sir Richard Rich, the Lord Chancellor, for the sum 
of £1,064 11s. 3d. The nave of the church was then destroyed, 
and the choir was decreed to be used thereafter as a parish church 
‘for ever.’ ”’ 

In the reign of Queen Mary, the Dominicans, to whom the church 
was then granted, commenced the restoration of the nave, but little 
appears to have been accomplished by them. Early in the seven- 
teenth century the steeple was pulled down, and a brick tower was 
erected, wherein the bells—which are said to be the only pre-Refor- 
mation peal in London—have been since retained. About the same 
time, too, the large and handsome east window of fourteenth century 
work was destroyed, and the characterless semicircular-headed 
openings shown in our illustration were substituted. Since then the 
work of spoliation and degradation has been rapid and continuous. 
Secular buildings of all sorts soon began to cluster round the 
exterior walls, and even to intrude into the sacred edifice itself: a 
blacksmith’s forge occupied the site of the north transept ; a school 
was established over the north aisle; a stable occupied another part 
of the sacred fabric ; and, as a crowning calamity, a fringe factory, 
which had usurped the site of the Lady-chapel, had been allowed to 
protrude westward into the sanctuary, and overhung the very altar. 
It was essential for the safety of the church from fire that these 
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encroachments should be purchased and removed; indeed, the 
building has already suffered considerably from the ravages of fire. 
In 1830 the north and south transepts were burnt, and the chapter- 
house on the south side, called by some the chapel of St. 
Bartholomew, at the same time fell a prey to the flames. 

About a quarter of a century ago efforts were made to remedy 
this scandalous state of things, and, although something was done in 
the right direction, the bulk of the evil was at that time insurmount- 
able. More recently, an urgent appeal was made for contributions 
to enable the work of restoration to be carried out, with the result 
that the freehold of the fringe factory has been purchased, and the 
accretions which concealed the north wall of the chcir have come 
into the hands of the committee appointed for carrying out the 
work. Furthermore, the blacksmith’s shop has been bought by 
trustees, who hold it in reversion to the church remeoenes in the 
course of a year or two. 

In May last was held in the church a public meeting, attended by 
the Lord Mayor and other City functionaries, with the view of press- 
ing the appeal for funds to carry on the work of restoration, or 
preservation of what remains of the sacred edifice. This work, which 
has already been commenced in earnest, has been entrusted to Mr. 
Aston Webb, and his entire proposals may be ascertained from his 
published Report to the Executive Committee. They are divided 
into sections, in the following order of urgency: (1) the completion 
of the apse, consequent upon the removal of the intruding factory ; 
(2) the re-roofing of the church ; (3) the removal of the boys’ school, 
now held in the north triforium ; (4) the removal of the forge and 
of the present vestry, and the rebuilding of shallow north and south 
transepts ; (5) repairs to the west end, and uncovering the remains 
of the nave; (6) reseating and furniture ; (7) the restoration of the 
Lady-chapel, which it is hoped may some day be used as a guild- 
chapel in connection with a community associated with the 
Hospital. 

Already a crypt had been discovered beneath the Lady-chapel ; 
and the work of demolishing the east-end wall, with its two unsightly 
windows of the Georgian era, was no sooner commenced than 
fragments of the tracery of fourteenth century windows were discovered 
in profusion, having been used as material in building the new wall. 
As far as possible these fragments are being utilised in the work now 
being carried out. That part of the fringe factory which was built 
upon the walls of the eastern apse has already been swept away, 
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and the walls of the ancient Ambulatory are now assuming something 
like their original form. 

The main efforts of the builders are at present directed to the 
reconstruction of the apse, with its tiers of arcades, and its early 
pointed windows, rising above the massive Norman arches and 
columns which encircle the east end of the presbytery. To carry 
on this work of genuine restoration, and to strengthen the Norman 
masonry which remains 7” situ, and which has been injured sadly by 
damp and neglect, further funds are required. A visit to the church 
itself{—which, by the way, is almost always open—will serve to 
convince the most sceptical that a good work is being done here, and 
on the best of lines. In such a city as London, with its many 
merchant princes, this enterprise ought not to flag. A quarter of the 
money so generously lavished by Sir E. Guinness on St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral in Dublin would more than suffice to make St. Bartholomew’s 
the Great what it was little more than three centuries ago, one of the 
boasts and the glories of central London. 


Che Ordinary from Mr. Chomas Jenyns’ Wooke 


of Armes. 


Edited by JamMES GREENSTREET, Hon. Secretary of the Pipe Roll 
Soctety. 
PART X. 
(Continued from p. 16, ante.) 
Eagles. 
513. Arg., an eagle displayed | Ww . 
As. armed Ga. Mons’ Walter de Berdene. 


Pg 8 Tag 1 en } Mons’ William Vauncy. 
515. Arg., an eagle displayed 
barruly of the field (séc) and Gu. 
516. Arg., an eagle displayed 
Sa., armed Gu. 


t ‘Thomas de Castree. 
517. Arg., an eagle ees 


Mons’ Thomas Stirchelay. 
Test, aenet Gu Mons’ William de Balney. 

518. Az., an eagle displayed Or, 
armed Gu. 


519. Az., an eagle displayed Or, 
armed Gu. 


Mons’ John Scharneffelde. 


[Blank] de Wolverton. 
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20. Barruly Az. and Or, an ‘ ‘ 
wine displayed Gu., armed of the ( Mons’ Gernagon Stz Ger- 
d. ( nagon, de Tanfeld. 
secon 

521. Gu., an eagle displayed 
Arg., armed Or. 

522. Gu., an eagle displayed Or, 
armed Az. 

523. Gu.,an eagle displayed Or, 
armed Az. ; over all a bend of the - Mons John Lymesey. 
last. 

524. Or, an eagle displayed Pur- 
pure, armed Gu. 

525. Or, an eagle displayed | Mons' Edward Mounther- 
Vert, armed Gu. f mer. 

526. Or, an eagle displayed 
Vert, armed Gu., debruised by a 
baston gobony of six pieces Arg. 
and of the third. 

527. Per pale Az. and Gu., over 
all an eagle displayed Arg., armed > Mons’ John Jorce. 

Or. 
28. Sa., an eagle displayed | 
m4 within a bordure Az. f Richard del Parke. 

529. Sa., an eagle displayed Or. Mons" Roger de Nomwike. 

530. Are, a chevron betw. three 
eagles displayed Gu. 

531. Arg., achevron betw. aie 
eagles displayed Gu. 

53? Arg., three eagles displayed \ Thomas Kyrketon. 
533- Arg., a fess Gu. betw. three t — a 
eagles displayed Sa. " . 
534. Az., three eagles displayed | Mons* 
Arg. P f 

35. Az., three eagles displayed ‘“ 
Ps yore Gu. Mons 
or Az., three eagles displayed Mons Waltier Biblesworth. 


5537" Or, three eagles displayed Richard Tane. 


Mons’ Henry Sotehill. 


Mons’ John Lymesy. 
} Mons' John Lindesey. 


- John de Seperton. 


John Beaufray. 


» William Beaufoy. 


Adam de Newenton. 


Piers de Gavarston. 


Eagles with a Heads, 
8. Arg., a double-headed eagle | ‘ i 
Pe. salle Sa, armed Gu. } Mons* John de Siggeston. 
539- Or, a double-headed eag 
displayed Sa., armed Gu. 
540. Arg., a chevron betw. three 
double-headed eagles displayed Gu. 


le L’Emperor d’Almayne. 


t Esteiuen de Trewent. 
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541. Arg., three double-headed | . 
eagles displayed Sa., armed Gu. f ay Saree aay. 
Escallops. 


42. Arg., a chevron betw. three ; 
ps Gu, Mons’ Rogier Breton. 


wie - Rana Sen ee l Rogeir Breton. 


544. Gu., three escallops Arg. Le Sire de Dacre. 


BE. Soy - Chevron betw. three Mons’ Richard Charron. 


546. Gu., a chevron betw. three | . 
escallops Arg. f Gwychard de Charron. 


547- Gu., a fess betw. three | ac 
escallops Arg. i Rogeir Seinloo. 


548. Gu., a fess Or betw. three | ; rr 
escallops Arg. f Mons’ Rogeir Pikard. 


549. Gu., a fess betw. three | Mons John le Chamber- 
escallops Or. { laine. 


550. Quarterly Or and Gu., four | e 
escallops counterchanged. { Mons' Andrew Metstede. 


551. Az.,a bend betw. six escal- | 

lops Arg. j 

552. Gu., six escallops Arg. Le Sire de Scales. 
(Zo be continued.) 


9 


St. David's. 
By Miss M. A. R. Tucker. 
PART: £2f. 
(Concluded from p. 13, ante.) 


John ffrechevile. 


HE uniquely beautiful Episcopal Palace was built by the Bishop 
Gower so often mentioned before, in about 1342, and is of the 
Decorated manner. Although there is not space to give a full 

account of the rooms it contained, and which are clearly traceable in 
ruin now, some notes on their number and use may be made here. 
The palace was designed in quadrangular form, the east, south, and 
west sides being inhabited ; the gateway was on the north, or open 
side, towards the east corner, and a room lay in a line with it on the 
same side, facing east and north, which is said to have been an 
oratory ; this is connected with a small hall, which again opens 
through a curious passage in the wall to a long room running east out 
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of the line of the building ; the line from the small hall is continued 
by the “ Bishop’s hall,”’ probably the usual dining-place, and beyond 
this, in the extreme south-east corner, is the kitchen with its perfectly 
preserved chimney. A gallery ran outside these two rooms, against 
which was the anteroom or porch-entrance to the great hall, which 
occupied nearly the whole length of the south side, the porch being 
the full height of the building; it had three windows facing the 
court, which retain traces of steps and recesses, and a window to the 
east and south ; the west end of this side was occupied by another 
room, having a window similar to those in the hall, and leading to 
the left to a small solitary compartment, and to the right into the 
chapel, whose picturesque effect in the general plan is enhanced by 
its deflection from the quadrangular line, which is continued from 
this point by three rooms occupying all the space on the west between 
the south and north sides. Both the chapel and oratory were entered 
from the outside by a flight of steps. The porch entrance to the 
great hall, it will be seen, was in a line with the gateway into the 
palace. The whole palace is built on vaults. 

The most remarkable decorative beauties still remaining are the 
beautifully shaped bell tower of the chapel, the rose window at the 
east end of the hall, and the parapet consisting of open arches round 
the building ; these three points are well seen as we descend the 
flight of steps leading to the cathedral. A certain bishop, William 
Barlow, hastened the ruinous condition in which we now see the 
palace by causing the leaden roofs to be removed, it is said, to 
provide marriage portions for his five daughters. 

The College of St. Mary stands parallel to the north side of the 
cathedral, and its chief feature is the chapel, which, being built on a 
large crypt, rises “like a tall clerestory” over the cloisters ; these 
latter are exceedingly difficult even to trace, the building being so 
completely destroyed. The fine proportion of the chapel windows 
should be specially noticed. The other portions of the college were 
devoted to domestic purposes, and lay to the north of the chapel. 
This chantry of St. Mary “ within the cemetery of St. David’s” was 
founded by John of Gaunt and Bishop Houghton, and consisted of 
a master, seven fellows [for the service of the church], and two 
choristers. 

We leave the group of buildings now forming the centre of ‘“‘ Men- 
evia,” and situated in a deep valley surrounded by a wall and towers, 
to notice some of the neighbouring and more detached places con- 
nected with the life of St. David, before his celebrity gave rise to the 
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little walled-in city which bears his name. In illustrating his history 
from its local traces, we should first visit “‘ Nun’s Well” and Chapel, 
the site of St. David’s birth. The former is a miraculous spring with 
healing powers, and the latter was built to commemorate St. Nona 
and her birth-giving. Some little distance from this, along the coast, 
is Porthclais, mentioned before as the place of St. David’s baptism. 
This is one of the most picturesque of the inlets, with artificial works 
across it, and is used as a harbour. The Vale of Rhos, or the Vallis 
Rosina, where St. David settled and established his monastery, is the 


ST. MARY’S COLLEGE, ST. DAVID’S. 
(From a Drawing by the Editor.) 


same valley where the cathedral and ecclesiastical buildings of St. 
David now stand. Two miles from there is the inlet Porthstinan, or 
Porth’stinian, called after St. Justinian ; it is the nearest landing-place 
from Ramsey Island, and when the Saint was beheaded there, his 
body was landed at this place, and a chapel was erected in commemo- 
ration of him. Another inlet, Porthlisky, takes its name from that 
Leschi who is said to have overcome Boia, the persecutor of St. 
David. Between the ruined chapel of St. Nona and Porthclais is a 
seat in the rock called “ Chanter’s seat,” where it is said that if the 
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stranger wishes on his first visit, fair isles (of the future) will rise to 
his view. This seems to be a confusion with the vision of St. Patrick, 
which very probably occurred at this spot ; and, as Ireland is on clear 
days visible from the coast of St. David’s, we have a possible explana- 
tion both of the story connected with ‘‘ Chanter’s seat,” and the 
suggestion of the new field of labour received by the saint. Leaving 
Menevia, all readers of Tennyson will recognise in the ancient archi- 
episcopal seat of Wales the ‘‘ Caerleon” of the Arthurian Legends ; 
Arthur was reigning in the time of St. David. The Primatial See of 
Caerleon was, of course, originally independent of the English See of 
Canterbury, and it was after its removal to St. David’s that Giraldus 
made the last effort to preserve the religious independence of the 
Kelts, endeavouring to enlist the sympathies of the then Pope to this 
end. The translation of the see to Menevia, and the propriety of a 
bishop choosing an episcopal site for the advantages it possessed of 
religious retirement, are explicable only on the supposition that St. 
David was both bishop and abbot, a dualism not infrequent in 
Britain ; the type followed (which was probably also “ the original of 
Gallican and British monachism”) being the ‘“ system established 
by St. Martin’ at Ligugé and Marmoutier. 

We must conclude with an account of the pilgrimages made to the 
shrine of St. David. Such a pilgrimage performed twice counted as 
equal to a pilgrimage to Rome,* and three visits to St. David’s 
equalled one to Jerusalem. This pilgrimage was performed by 
William the Conqueror in 1079, by Henry II. in 1173, and by 
Edward I. and Eleanor in 1284. 

An old cross in the square before descending to the cathedral, and 
of which there still remains a restored edition, was first visited by the 
pilgrim, the groups kneeling in turn round the first step of the ascent ; 
after which they went through the gateway or tower in the walls 
(the only tower still remaining), and thence into the valley. 

Although St. David is now honoured as the patron saint of Wales, 
this distinction is not a native one, but is of foreign origin. The 
concentration of his history at this place, and the fame of his shrine, 
caused his name to be chosen out of the Triad, by non-natives, 
for the dignity of national Patron. Indeed, notwithstanding his 
splendid enshrinement at St. David's, he appears to have been even 
more honoured in England; and his memory was invoked in the 
collect appointed to be read on the rst of March in the Church of 








* «Roma dabit quantum, dat bis Menevia tantum,”’ 
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Salisbury : “O God, who by Thy angel didst foretel thy blessed 
confessor, St. David, thirty years before he was born, grant unto us, 
we beseech thee, that celebrating his memory, we may, by his inter- 
cession, attain to joys everlasting.” 


NOTE. 


With reference to the site of the shrine of St. David, the probable scheme of its 
history may be stated thus. St. David was first buried in the same ‘‘ tumba ” as 
his confessor St. Justinian, the former having chosen the place himself, which was 
**in capella ” of ‘this own church.” This was in the middle of the sixth century. 
On St. David’s fame spreading, a choice as to the place of his sepulture was exer- 
cised by his successors, and this choice included not only, as we presume, his 
removal to the high altar, but also the placing of the relics in a portable, instead of 
a fixed, shrine. He was separated from the Saint whose comparatively subordinate 
place of sepulture ‘‘ in the chapel ” of his church he had himself chosen, and at the 
same time, still presumably, his shrine was changed from the sarcophagus to the 
feretory form, to meet, as we have suggested elsewhere, the necessities of the 
special veneration he received, and the special cult of which he was the centre. 
At what period between the middle of the sixth and the latter half of the eleventh 
century this change was effected we do not know ; but in 1086 it is recorded in 
the ‘‘ Anglia Sacra” that the ‘‘scrinium,” or casket-shrine, was stolen and 
despoiled near the city. A century later than this the present cathedral was built, 
and the site of St. David’s shrine was, we suppose, the same, with more ornate 
additions. It was visited in 1079 by William I., in 1173 by Henry II., and in 
1284 by Edward I. and Eleanor. Tn 1275 Giraldus tells us ‘‘incceptum fuit 
Feretrum Beati David,” and as this account seems to imply a fixed structure, and 
coincides in date with the present ‘‘shrine,” or fixed reliquary, farther on in the 
presbytery, the thirteenth century structure now shown in St. David’s is held by 
late writers to have become ¢4e shrine of the saint. But a notice we find fifty years 
after the building of this ‘‘ shrine ” obliges the burgesses of St. David’s to follow 
the bishop in time of war, ‘‘cum Feretro B. David et cum Religuiis ex utraque 
parte.”’ The italics are not in the original, but the two words, and two sets of relics 
to which they refer, are emphasised, as affording some confirmation of a theory 
which supposes the feretory (except on processional days) to have been kept under 
the high altar, and, in that case, would regard the “shrine” adjacent as a recep- 
tacle for minor relics of the Saint. [Some such arrangement obtains in all churches 
possessing the relics of a major saint ; as in the convent church of St. Francesco at 
Assisi, where theshrine is ‘‘sotto I’ altare maggiore,’the minor relics being preserved 
in the churchtreasury, capable of exposition.} But these theories are strengthened by 
asimilar structure to the shrine of 1275 being placed in the chapelof the co-patron St. 
Andrew, in the north transept of the cathedral. This also consists of a stone slab, 
the slab resting as before on arches, which are, again, ‘‘ chamfered inwards ” with 
alms holes. There is the same impossibility in both cases of this structure being 
itself the tomb, as the slab om which the arches stand, and which therefore gives 
them the appearance and utility of #iches, is almost level with the ground, and 
would form too inconspicuous a tomb for the éody of a saint, whose lesser relics 
were so prominently and ornately exposed. It has been conjectured by Messrs. 
Jones and Freeman that this structure was the shrine of St. Caradoc, mentioned 
by Giraldus as receiving great veneration, and as the site of many miracles in his 
time. The place is in itself extremely inconspicuous, being one of a couplet of 
arched tomb-like structures, along the south wall of the chapel, and, unless before 
then an altar containing the major relics of the Saint stood where the second 
monument now is, must have been still less central before the building of the 
second tomb, and while it occupied alone the south-east corner of the south wall. 
St. Caradoc died in 1124, and his veneration is mentioned by Giraldus in the same 
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century ; whereas the ‘‘shrine” at the side is stated by Messrs. Jones and Free- 
man to belong to the same period as that in the presbytery, z.e., the latter part of 
the thirteenth century, and could not, therefore, have been the original ‘‘ shrine” 
at the period of his chief cult. It is more probable that when it was proposed to 
build the minor shrine of St. David in 1275, this similar #iche was constructed for 
the same purpose in the chapel of St. Andrew; this is of the earliest Transition 
period, while the tomb next to it is of the Decorated period itself. In both cases 
the ‘‘ feretrum,” or, we believe, temporary f/ace of the feretrum, was built at a late 
pericd, and it is remarkable that, if the bones of either saint had lain originally in 
a sarcophagus, and been afterwards contained in a feretory, principal shrines should 
have been begun in these subordinate positions to hold them permanently exposed, 
while, certainly in St. David’s case, the high altar was so obviously and custom- 
arily the proper site. 

Referring again to the hagioscopic conformation of the eastern wall of the high 
altar, we must notice that the moulded arch considered by Messrs. Jones and Free- 
man to have been a doorway is not high enough to admit a person even approxi- 
mately standing. There is a drop from the arch of some feet to the ground, and 
the arch itself springs from shafts which evidently define its height, and it is when 
attempting to stand on a level with the bases of these shafts that one’s conception 
of it as adoor is somewhat rudely shaken. 

We are told that this eastern portion of the church has been the object of con- 
stant care. Bishop Vaughan’s splendid embellishment of that portion of it which 
immediately backs the high altar may have reference to the celebrity of the spot ; 
we hear, too, that in his time it was the least well-kept part of the church. In 
the wall that divides this part from the ante Lady-chapel there are lateral holes or 
windows, which Messrs. Jones and Freeman speak of as ‘‘ commanding the altars ” 
of SS. Nicholas and Edward, from the altar of Vaughan’s Chapel. But as the 
only person who used the latter place would have been the priest, and as there seems 
no reason for his viewing from there the two other chapel altars (the necessity for 
so ‘‘ commanding an altar ” being that which the ordinary Aagtoscope was meant to 
meet, and which was for the benefit of the feop/e), we may mention that what zs 
commanded from both these holes is the shrine-like formation at the back of the high 
altar, thus making each side of this part of the church ofen in some way towards 
that spot. The erection of the first Lady-chapel (which is held to have been out 
of the original design) was in the first half of the thirteenth century, so that the 
other and prior eastern portions were in being éefore that date. The so-called 
‘* shrine ” dates from the end of the same century, so that this arrangement for the 
transferred remains at the high altar could have been in existence at least coevally 
with the ‘*shrine.”” Except from these dates, we believe the period of these con- 
structions is unknown ; but then, also, the ‘‘ shrine” was non-existent, while an 
eastern part of the church did certainly exist defore the erection of the latter. The 
question, therefore, for consideration is this: As it is found from several passages 
relating to the eleventh century that the original resting-place of St. David was 
altered some time between the sixth century and the eleventh, and that certainly 
one means of rendering the relics more conspicuous was attained by the adoption 
of a portable shrime—to what place are we to suppose the major relics, or the 
feretory containing them, were permanently consigned between the date of this 
change and that date in the latter half of the thirteenth century when ‘‘ incoeptum 
fuit scrinium Beati David”? If this place was less conspicuous than the new fixed 
reliquary, we wonder that the first disposition whereby the remains rested in a 
chapel was interfered with ; if it was more conspicuous (7.¢., the high altar), we 
are astonished that a place of less note should be arranged in order to ensure the 
removal of the feretory from so fitting a spot. As there was no such erection as 
the present fixed reliquary at the time the first change was made, it seems 
unaccountable that, on the saint’s fame so increasing as to demand a portable form 
for his shrine, any altar other than the high altar should be chosen for its recep- 
tion ; unless we are to believe it was still preserved in the same chapel as the tomb 
of his confessor, which the necessity of the change renders improbable. If the 
relics of a saint, on becoming the titular of his diocese and its church, be removed 
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from a minor altar, it seems highly unlikely that together with the portable form 
of the shrine should not be added the customary dignity of its reception at the 
high altar—the back part of which, where the hagioscopic formation is found, was 
even at that time open to pilgrims (though this would not be essential). Whereas 
it appears unlikely that the question of fitness is solved by supposing that the fixed 
reliquary erected two or three centuries later was destined for the major relics of 
the saint. These had surely had a place of more honour appeinted for them on 
their removal from the ‘‘ capella in ecclesia St. David,” and it is hard to conceive, 
in the circumstances, what place this should be, if not the high altar. But the 
growing fame of the saint, in the time of his historian Giraldus, might well necessi- 
tate the erection of a smaller reliquary, or shrine for minor relics, to meet the 
devotion, and perhaps receive the alms, of pilgrims. Considerable difficulty is 
presented in judging this subject, on account of the implicit assumption amongst 
modern writers as to the site of the shrine. We have spoken of the group of St. 
David’s buildings as St. David’s own ‘‘splendid enshrinement” there. We may 
add in reference to this, and on account of it, that at few other places could the 
inscription on Christopher Wren at St. Paul’s be more fitly applied ; for, in refer- 
ence to the disputed site of their patron’s shrine, all Menevians may say: ‘Si 
Feretrum requiritis, circumspicite.” 


Bishop Wutler’s JPainted Glass at Cane ibouse, 
ibampstead, and at Dricl College, Drford. 


By E. WaLForpD. 
YW sui HOUSE, Hampstead, now partly occupied as the 


Soldiers’ Daughters’ Home, was originally a large, square, 

heavy specimen of the domestic architecture of the time of 
the Commonwealth, standing in its own ample grounds, and, till 
lately, one of the finest specimens of its kind. The edifice stands a 
short distance back from the roadway, with a gravelled court in front 
of it. It was built by Sir Harry Vane, who probably had welcomed 
within its walls Cromwell, Milton, Pym, Fairfax, Hampden, and 
Algernon Sidney ; and from its doors Sir Harry Vane was carried off 
to Tower-hill by order of Charles II. 

The house was afterwards owned and for a short time inhabited 
by Dr. Samuel Butler, the learned author of “ The Analogy,” between 
1740 and 1750, whilst Dean of St. Paul’s and Bishop of Bristol. 
Secker mentioned him to Queen Caroline, who said, ‘‘I have read 
his ‘ Analogy,’ but I thought he was dead.” “ No, madam, he is not 
dead, only buried.” 

In the early part of this century the house, though modernised, 
retained some of its original features—a handsome entrance from the 
garden and a carved staircase. ‘Old and New London,” vol. v. 
p- 480, contains a view of the house, though somewhat idealised, and 
there is also a view of it in Park’s “‘ History of Hampstead.” In 
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plan the building consists of a centre and wings, and it has been cut 
up into three residences. 

About 1854 part of it was taken by the Central Association for the 
relief of the wives and children of Crimean soldiers, and made into 
‘“‘ The Soldiers’ Daughters’ Home.” The centre and south wing now 
form the Home. The north wing remains almost intact, though a new 
doorway has been inserted, and it is occupied as a private residence. 

In the entrance-hall window are some curious medallions, round 
pieces of painted glass, religiously kept, and carefully entered in the 
schedule of each successive lease as fixtures. They are much like 
what may be seen in the windows of the Hall of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, and in old mansions, such as Bickling, in Norfolk, and 
such as are imitated in the ‘‘Queen Anne” houses of the present 
day. 

I find these round pieces of glass called ‘‘ rondeaux,”’ in Robinson’s 
“ History of Enfield.” ‘* Attached to the House of Mr. Bodington, 
in Baker-street,” he writes, ‘‘ there were two rondeaux in painted 
glass ; the one the ‘ History of Dives and Lazarus,’ the other containing 
a circle of ornaments (probably an ‘Emblem ’) with a Greek and Latin 
motto, censuring luxury and gluttony; date, 1569.” Again in describing 
Lincoln House, the residence of George Villiers, first Duke of Buck- 
ingham, Mr. Robinson writes: “In a window in one of the upper 
rooms there were two square flower-pots with insects painted on the 
glass, and two rondeaux of landscapes. In another window four 
paintings set in compartments in the form of a diamond; in the first 
a bull; in the second two white goats; in the third a landscape; in 
the fourth a flower-pot ; and in the staircase window there were two 
old pieces of sacred history.” It seems that it was customary thus 
miserere sacra profanis, as we shall see. 

The medallions, or rondeaux, at Vane House, are eleven in number, 
oblong rather than round, in fact oval, and measuring each about 
14 inches in length by 11 in breadth. They are part in the hall, and 
part in a bedroom on the first floor. They are mostly executed in 
yellow and bistre (the former colour prevailing) on a white ground. 
Those in the upper room are mainly secular, whilst those in the hall 
are taken from Holy Scripture. In the upper room there are no 
medallions with any colour but yellow and shades of bistre. The 
character of all of them, even to an uneducated eye, is unmistakably 
German, and the hats and drapery are decisive in that direction. 
They probably date from the latter half of the 16th century, when 
‘*emblems”’ and such like fancies had superseded the ornamental 
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details which prevailed in Gothic church windows. The architecture, 
so far as any is introduced, is classical and heavy. 

Beginning with the hall. Here there are six medallions ; three in 
each window. With one exception they relate to Jacob and Joseph, 
as follows :— 

1. Joseph’s dream of the sheaves. 

2. Less clear. There is a king standing and a scribe seated, 
evidently taking down instructions ; and as there is a chariot or 
waggon and horses in the distance, and some corn, it probably 
represents Jacob’s resolve to send for corn down into Egypt. 

3. Joseph relating the dream to his parents and brethren. 
Above are represented the sun, moon, and stars. (Here there 
are tongues of fire.) 

4. Isaac blessing Jacob. The mother and Esau standing in 
the background. Jacob kneeling. 

5. Jacob wrestling with the angel. 

6. The expulsion from Paradise. Adam and Eve are being 
driven out by an angel with a flaming sword. The figures well 
and carefully drawn—more natural than the stiff and conventional 
style of the others. This probably is by a different hand, and a 
different date. 

In the upper room there are six other medallions. They differ 
from those below in having no colour but yellow and bistre, and 
paler. The following are the subjects :— 

1. A duel, two knights with swords, short cloaks—on the 
casque of one is a very lean dragon or griffin. 

2. The Saviour and St. Thomas. 

3- A Bishop with mitre and crosier: his hand raised in 
blessing. In the background are three children in a tub raising 
their hands in supplication towards him. This is St. Nicholas, 
the friend of children and of sailors. The story runs that a 
contractor for victualling the Roman army at Myra, it appears, 
cut up and pickled some Christian children in a brine tub, and 
St. Nicholas restored them to life. 

4. A female figure: probably a queen or saint, or both. She 
is riding on a stag, and sitting the wrong way. She-has a sword 
uplifted in her right hand, and in her left a sort of timepiece. 
At her feet is a prostrate female figure, with a broken candle- 
stick in her hand. This is probably an allegory of the virtues 
and vices. Around the edge are the signs of the Zodiac, very 
delicately executed. 
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5- (Wanting) probably broken. 

6. A death-bed scene; an old man, with his arms crossed, in 
bed, and two children kneeling. A king standing by the side. This 
is probably intended for the blessing of Joseph and Benjamin. 

The execution of the Bishop, the Queen, and the Adam and Eve 
is apparently by one and the same hand, being much more softly 
drawn than the rest. Blue and red are introduced in the medallions 
in the hall. The glass in the bedroom is fainter: the result of being 
rubbed by the blinds being drawn up and down. 

Little is known for certain how these pieces of painted glass came 
here, except what we learn from Park’s “‘ History of Hampstead.” 
Park writes: ‘‘The Bishop lived there (z.e., at Vane House) for 
several years, and ornamented the windows with a considerable 
quantity of painted glass, which is still preserved there, and consists 
of a large series of scriptural subjects, in squares, some very finely 
executed, and two or three of them with biblical inscriptions in old 
English, and the date of 1571 underneath ; several figures of the 
Apostles, with their names subscribed in Latin, in smaller oblong 
squares. These are reported by local tradition to have been a 
present from the Pope to Dr. Butler; some modern pieces, of 
inferior execution, in small ovals, viz., landscapes, &c., and a 
circular piece of painted glass, containing the figure of St. Paul, 
seated in the centre of some rich Gothic stall-work, and circumscribed 
‘ Sigillum com’une Decani et Capituli eccl’ie Pauli, London.’* All 
the pieces, except the modern ones, are inlaid in borders of stained 
glass adjusted to the panes.” 

Bishop Butler was a student of Oriel College, Oxford; and it so 
happens that in the windows of the room over the gateway there, now 
used for examinations, &c., are some twenty-five medallions of a 
very similar character and size to those at Vane House, Hampstead 
—partly secular, but chiefly religious; mostly yellow, but with a slight 
admixture of other colours. Many of the subjects are taken from the 
Apocrypha. The college authorities appear to know little or nothing 
concerning the history of these medallions. The only mention of them 
is an entry of a College meeting about 1835, on the “‘ Agenda” of 
which are the words, “‘ The painted glass in the tower.’’ Cardinal 
Newman, I believe, once told Sir G. Gilbert Scott that he thought 
they had been brought from Bishop Butler’s house at Hampstead. 

The glass at Oriel College forms by far the larger and more 


* Dr. Butler was promoted to the Deanery of St. Paul’s in 1740 by King 
George II. 
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important portion. It consists of twenty-two circular rondlets— 
twelve in the eastern and ten in the western oriel window over the 
gateway, a room now used for occasional examinations, and therefore 
somewhat exposed to damage. Those in the eastern window are 
arranged two and two, the others being two and two in the centre 
panels and three and three on each side of the projecting window. 

To take those on the western side first. Half of these are fanciful 
emblems, and half are sacred subjects :— 

No. 1 of these emblems represents a rabbit standing on its 
hind legs, and holding between its fore paws a shield, which 
may be heraldically described as—Or, three birds sable. 

No. 2 is a white horse prancing over a recumbent shield, 
Sable, charged with four white annulets. 

No. 3 represents a man and a lady, standing together ; the 
former bears in his hand a flower. Between them is a coat of 
arms: Argent, a cross sable; in 1st and 4th quarters a leaf, in 
2nd and 3rd a pair of scissors. 

No. 4 is apparently a wild man of the woods, crowned with 
leaves, and carrying in his hand a formidable club, and suspend- 
ing by a ribbon a shield. Or, a bend vair, with a label. 

No. 5 represents a female figure, the upper part nude, seated 
on a golden lion. 

Passing now to the sacred subjects in the same window, we have— 

No. 1. A painter at his work: the ox in the background 
identifies it as the evangelist St. Luke. 

No. 2 represents Joseph questioned before Pharaoh. 

No. 3 is the finding of the cup in Benjamin’s sack. 

No. 4 again represents Joseph, either before the chief butler 
and baker or else sold by the Ishmaelites to Potiphar. 

No. 5 gives us the figure of St. Mary Magdalene falling at 
the feet of the Saviour, who is robed as a gardener. 

The medallions in the eastern window are almost all historical, 
representing several of the Roman Emperors, some of the faces 
being much more spirited in execution than the others. In these, 
as in the others, yellow, black, and white predominate :— 

No. 1 is a medallion of a head, uncrowned, but with the 
legend, CHSAR DIV. AUG. F. AUGUST. 

No. 2 is a head, crowned with a spiky wreath or circlet, imp. 
CAS. NERV TRAJANO AUG. GER. DAC. PARTH. PMTRP. COSUPP. 

No. 3 is another head, with a similar spiky crown: IMP. c. P. 
LIC. GALLIENUS AUG. 
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No. 4 is another similar head, but crowned with laurel: 
C#SAR DICT. PERPETUO. 

No. 5 is another head, similarly crowned : GERMANICUS PON. 
M. TR. POT. C. CHSAR AUG. 

No. 6 is another, with the legend, SER. GALBA. IMP. C#SAR. 

No. 7 is another, with the legend, TI. CLAUDIUS C#SAR AUG. 
P. M. TR. P. IMP. P. P. 

No. 8 is another head with a spiky crown; the wearer holds 
in his hand an orb; the legend runs, D. N. TIBERIUS P. P. AUG. 

With this medallion we pass once more into a series of fanciful 
emblems, mostly very spirited in their execution. We will describe 
them severally very briefly :— 

No. 9 represents an heraldic shield (evidently foreign), Barry 
of eight, or and ——(?), inserted in or imposed on another and 
larger escutcheon, very fancifully and very unheraldically 
ornamented in white glass. The crest is a unicorn’s head. 
figured also in white glass. 

No. to is evidently the martyrdom of a female saint, who is 
placed in a cauldron of boiling water or oil. Three men-at- 
arms are employed in stirring up the fire; and a king crowned, 
with a figure standing by him, looks down upon the work from 
a sort of gallery or tribune. Another figure, also of noble 
appearance, at the same time is taking a view ofthe punishment 
from the top of a flight of steps. 

No. 11 represents a man on horseback, in armour or demi- 
armour, probably St. Martin, in the act of handing to a beggar 
his cloak, which at the same time he is cleaving in two with his 
sword. The execution of this medallion is far superior in spirit 
to that of the rest. 

No. 12, and last, represents a cupid winged, with a bow in 
his hand, standing on the back of a winged horse, which is 
prancing and trampling down three nude figures, one of which 
is a female wearing laurel. These three figures are all crowned, 
though diversely, and one is apparently an hermaphrodite. The 
chief male figure bears in his left hand a sceptre, on his head a 
spiky crown, and in his right hand a flaming orb, which is being 
rolled upon the ground. Can this medallion be intended for 
Heliodorus ? 

Bishop Butler was accused of Popery, because he set up a cross 
(not a crucifix) in his episcopal chapel, and his writings show that 
though by no means poetical, he had a reverence for all that is 
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ancient. In the days of the first two Georges, painted glass and the 
cross, and many other things which we hold to be either sacred, or 
at all events venerable, were regarded as Papistical. 

He thought otherwise, and, as he had no children, and no near 
relatives, what more probable than that he should have made his old 
house the heir to such treasures, which, on account of the unreason- 
ing Protestantism of the age, were not likely to be much cared for 
in common hands ? 

A 


Che istorp of Hilds. 
By CoRNELIUS WALFORD, F.S.S., Barrister-at-Law. 
(Continued from p. 24.) 
PART IV. 


CuarTer XLIV.—TZhe Gilds of Yorkshire. 
HE Gilds of this extensive county are of special interest. 
Beverley.—From this ancient town the three following 
Gilds made returns :— 
Gild of Corpus Christi.—This was probably the earliest of the 
Gilds of thistown. Like that of the same name in York (to be after- 


wards spoken of) it was made up of both clergy and laity; and it 
was to hold a yearly procession of pageants. The Ordinances begin 
by stating that the “solemnity and service” of Corpus Christi were 
begun, as a new thing, by command of Pope Urban IIIJ. | Pope a.p. 
1261-4) and John XXIJ. (Pope 1316-34). The Ordinances are ofa 
more common-sense character than those of the Gild of Corpus 
Christi in York. Help was to be given to the bretheren falling into 
want. In case of quarrel, the bretheren of the Gild to use their good 
offices to restore harmony. 

Gild of St. Mary, founded 1355.—The affairs of the Gild were to 
be managed by an Alderman and two Stewards, as determined by 
the whole body. Payment on entry 5s. and a pound of wax, or 
more. Yearly meeting at fit place appointed away from the church ; 
‘and there, one of the Gild shall be clad in comely fashion as a 
Queen, like to the glorious Virgin Mary, having what may seem a son 
in her arms ; and two others shall be clad like to Joseph and Simeon ; 
and two shall go as angels, carrying a candle-bearer, on which shall be 
twenty-four thick wax lights. With these and other great lights borne 
before them, and with much music and gladness, the pageant Virgin 
with her son, and Joseph and Simeon, shall go in procession to the 
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church. And all the sisteren of the Gild shall follow the Virgin ; and 
afterwards all the bretheren ; and each of them shall carry a wax light 
weighing half a pound. And they shall go two and two, slowly 
pacing to the church ; and when they have got there, the pageant Virgin 
shall offer her son to Simeon at the high altar; and all the sisteren 
and bretheren shall offer their wax lights, together with a penny each. 
All this having been solemnly done, they shall go home again with 
gladness.” Fines for non-attendance. Later in the day the bretheren 
and sisteren shall meet together and eat bread and cheese and drink 
ale, “ rejoicing in the Lord, in praise of the glorious Virgin Mary.” 
Officers to be then chosen ; prayers and offerings for the dead. The 
Alderman and Stewards of the Gild to visit those bretheren and 
sisteren who were poor, ailing, or weak, and who have not enough of 
their own to live upon, and assist them out of the Gild-stock at the 
rate of 8s. 6d. or 4d. per week, to help their need. Cost of burial of 
poor bretheren, with becoming services, to be provided. 

Gild of St. Elene, founded May 3, 1378.—At the end of each year 
a meeting of the Gild on the feast of St. Elene. ‘And then a fair 
youth, the fairest they can find, is picked out, and is clad as a Queen, 
like to St. Elene. And an old man goes before this youth, carrying 
a cross, and another old man carrying a shovel, in token of the finding 
of the Holy Cross. The sisteren of the Gild follow after, two and 
two ; and then the bretheren, two and two; and then the two Stewards ; 
and after all follows the Alderman. And so, all fairly clad, they go 
in procession, with much music, to the church of the Friars Minors 
of Beverley ; and there, at the altar of St. Elene, solemn mass is 
celebrated, and every one of the Gild makes offering of a penny.” 
Later in the day they meet in the Gildhall, and there eat bread and 
cheese, “and drink as much ale as is good for them”! They then 
choose an Alderman and two Stewards for the next year; and these 
are “bound to maintain two, three, or four bedridden poor folks; 
and when these die, they must bury them, and choose others in their 
place, and in like manner maintain them.” Lights and services for 
the dead, and offerings. ‘‘ Any money in hand at the end of the year 
is spent in repairing the chapel of the Gild, and in gifts to the 
poor.” There was also in this town the Great Gild of St. John of 
Beverley of the Hanshouse: some details of this I find in “ Hanseatic 
League.” 

‘« Thurston, by the grace of God Archbishop of York, to all the 
faithful in Christ, as well now as hereafter, greeting, and God’s bless- 
ing, and his own, Be it known to you that I have given and granted, 
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and with the advice of this Chapter of York and Beverley and of my 
Barons have by my Charter confirmed to the men of Beverley all 
liberties, with the same laws that the men of York have in their city. 
Moreover, be it not unknown to you that the Lord Henry our King 
(Henry I.) has, with a good will, granted to us the power of making 
(this charter), and has by his own charter confirmed our statutes and 
our laws, after the manner of the laws of the Burgesses of York, 
saving what behoves to God and St. John, and myself and the 
Canons; that so he might uphold and enlarge the honour of the 
alms-deeds of his predecessors. With all these free customs I will 
that my Bourgesses of Beverley shall have their ‘ Hanshus ;’ which 
I give and grant to them in order that therein their common business 
may be done (ut tdi sua statuta pertractent), in honour of God and §, 
John and the Canons, and for this amendment of the whole town 
with the same freedom that the men of York have in their ‘ Hanshus.’ 
I also grant to them toll for ever, xviij. marks a year; saving on the 
three feasts on which toll belongs to us and the Canons, namely, on 
the feast of St. John the Confessor in May, and the feast of the Trans- 
lation of St. John, and the Nativity of St. John the Baptist. 

“‘On these three feasts I have made all the Burgesses of Beverley 
free and quit of every toll. 

“This Charter also bears witness that I have granted to the same 
Burgesses the free right of coming in and going out, namely, within 
the town and beyond the town, in plain and wood and marsh, in 
ways and paths and other easements, save in meadows and cornfields, 
as good, free, and large as anyone can grant and confirm. 

** And know ye that they shall be free and quit of any toll all through 
the whole shire of York, like as the men of York are. And I will 
that whosoever gainsays this shall be accursed, as the manner of 
cursing is in the Church of St. John, as shall be adjudged in the 
Church of St. John. These are witnesses: Geoffry Mirdoc, Nigel 
Ffosaard, Urnald Perci, Walter Spec, Eustace son of John, Thomas 
the Provost, Thurston the Archdeacon, Herbert the Canon, William 
the son of Tole, William of Bajus ; before the household, both clergy 
and laity, of the Archbishop of York.” 

This charter was afterwards confirmed by the successor to Thurston. 

Mr. William Smith, in his ‘‘ Old Yorkshire,” vol. iii., supplies the 
following information: ‘‘ The Minstrels of Beverley formed a Guild, 
dating from the time of King Athelstane. About the year 1513 the 
Church of St. Mary was undergoing a restoration, and the fraternity 
contributed a pillar, ornamented with the effigies of five minstrels, 
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quaintly dressed in their livery, and inscribed on one side: ‘ Thys 
Pyllor made the Minstralls,’ and on the other ‘ Orate pro Animabus 
Histrionum.’ ” 

Hull.—Reticious Gitps.—There were several religious Gilds in 
this ancient borough (Kingston-upon-Hull) before the Reformation, 
but how many is uncertain. They were suppressed by virtue of an 
Act, which stated that their revenues should be applied to the aug- 
mentation of small vicarages, schools, &c., but they were only appro- 
priated so in part. According to a MS. quoted by Tickell, the 
Commissioners that were empowered to carry out the provisions of 
the Act, were such rogues that they often made false returns, and 
where they found a rich Gild they made no return at all, but seized 
it immediately for their own use. The names of the suppressed 
Gilds in Hull which are recorded are— 

St. Barbara's Gild, the hall of which stood in Salthouse-lane, 
with a large chapel adjoining it. 

Gild of the Blessed Virgin Mary, founded 1357.—The founders 
were ten men and twelve women, nine of the latter being wives of 
the former. The payments (charged on the estates of the founders) 
were for each married couple, or for each single man and woman, 
2s. 2d. per quarter ; arrears might be distrained for. New members 
to pay the same. The affairs to be administered by an Alderman, 
Steward, and two help-men. Aid to be given to those in need, and 
able to work, to enable them to follow their callings. ‘If it happen 
that any of the Gild becomes infirm, bowed, blind, dumb, deaf, 
maimed, or sick, whether with some lasting or only temporary sick- 
ness, and whether in old age or in youth, or be so borne down by 
any other mishap that he has not the means of living, then, for kind- 
ness’ sake, and for the souls’ sake of the founders, it is ordained that 
each shall have, out of the goods of the Gild, at the hands of the 
Wardens, 7d. every week; and every one so being infirm, bowed, 
blind, dumb, deaf, maimed, or sick, shall have that sevenpence every 
week as long as he lives.” If any of these so-afflicted members 
could not pay their quarterages, these were to be defrayed out of the 
weekly allowances to be granted as last named. A pilgrim to the 
Holy Land was to be released from the quarterly payments while 
away. The Gild was to meet at stated times. Anyone misbehaving 
at any meeting, or attempting to defraud the Gild, to be punished ; 
anyone guilty of felony to be expelled, as also anyone bringing 
discredit on the Gild. None so expelled to have any claim on the 
Gild. Quarrels among members to be settled by officers of the Gild, 
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subject to appeal to whole body of members. No payment to be 
made on admission of second wife to Gild, the first having been 
a member. The Ordinances were to be read over to every 
new member, so that none could plead ignorance; and an oath 
taken. 

Many modern friendly societies have less efficiently drawn rules 
than are embodied in the deed of constitution of this model Gild of 
the Middle Ages. 

( Zo be continued.) 


Reviews, 


Biographical Notes on the University Printers, from the Commencement 
of Printing in Cambridge to the Present Time. By ROBERT BOWES. 
Reprinted from the Cambridge Antiquarian Society’s Communica- 
tions, No. xxvi. 1886. 

THIs work, which the author has reprinted for private circulation, was 
first read before the Cambridge Antiquarian Society, January 28, 1384. 
Since then additions have been made. The work is nicely printed on 
hand-made paper, and embellished with 107 fac-simile illustrations from 
Cambridge printed books, which will delight every lover of our early 
printing. 

As the title points out, the work is biographical. From 1521, when the 
first book was printed at Cambridge, to 1882, when the last-mentioned 
change in the printers was made, we have accounts of the forty-two printers 
who printed, or who were appointed printers to the University, some not 
having printed anything. And, under cover of these “‘ Biographical Notes,” 
we have a history of printing at Cambridge. 

In 1521 the first book was printed, by John Siberch, who in two years 
printed eight books. After 1522 he printed nothing, and disappears but 
for a single reference to him ina letter of Erasmus, in 1525. Where 
Siberch came from, the reason of his abstaining from printing after 
1522, and what became of him afterwards, is unknown. Like its sister 
University, the early printing in this University is a happy hunting- 
ground for future enthusiasts. The exact position of Siberch’s shop is 
now known for the first time. He printed at the sign of the “‘ Arma Regia,” 
and this accounts for the arms of France and England quarterly used by 
him. It is worth mentioning that Peter Quentel, the printer of “ De- 
fésio Regie assertionis cotra Babylonica, per Rev. patré D. D. Johanem 
Roffensem Episcopi. Colonie, 1525,” uses the arms of France and 
England, quarterly, with boy supporters, in the same way as Siberch on 
his “Galen. De Temp. 1521.” Siberch’s device, initial letters, and 
ornaments are produced in fac-simile. Siberch was not strictly a Univer- 
sity printer, no printer- being appointed by “‘ Grace of the Senate” until 
1534; although nothing appears from the presses of the printers appointed 
betore Thomas Thomas in 1584. 

Nicholas Speryng, Garratt Godfrey, Sygar Nicholson, Nicholas Pil- 
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grim, Richard Noke, Peter Sheres, and John Kingston were all appointed 
printers, but we know of nothing proceeding from their presses. John 
Kingston 1s recognised as the London printer. 

After these comes Thomas Thomas, M.A., appointed May 3, 1583. 
Before a month had elapsed, we find the first interference of the 
Stationers’ Company, who seized Thomas’s “one presse and furniture.” 
The correspondence between the Vice-Chancellor and Lord Burghley is 
given by Mr. Bowes. Thomas was a scholar as well as a printer, as 
his Latin Dictionary (published 1588, the year of his death) shows. John 
Legate, in 1619, speaks of him as “a companion of the Stephenses and 
of the other, very few, printers of the true kind and best omen, was of 
opinion that it was men of learning, thoroughly imbued with academic 
studies, who should give themselves to cultivating and rightly applying 
that illustrious benefit sent down from heaven and given to aid mankind 
and perpetuate the arts.” On comparing the printing of Siberch and 
Thomas, we cannot but feel struck by the difference of the type. No 
books appear to have been printed with Siberch’s type after 1522, which 
looks as if Siberch left the town with his materials. Thomas’s printing 
has a foreign appearance. The type is small and compact, the idea 
being, probably, to get as much on the page as possible, but the result is 
not unpleasing. An illustration of the University Arms as used by Thomas 
in 1584 is given in Appendix D. Thomas died, August 9, 1588 ; John 
Legate, “skilful in the art of printing books,” succeeded him. He was 
the first printer who used the University device—“ Alma Mater Canta- 
brigiae,” with the motto, “ Hinc lucem et pocula sacra.” About 1607 he 
removed to London, but still styled himself “ Printer to the University,” 
and used their device. John Porter, and then Cantrell Legge, succeeded 
him. Legge was apprenticed to John Legate, and “from the date of 
his appointment, 1606, entries of books occur frequently in the Stationers’ 
Registers, and in nearly all cases in connection with some of the London 
stationers, showing the kind of partnership that still to a small extent 
exist, and what are known as ‘ Trade Editions.’” At this period we find 
the Stationers’ Company interfering again. This time in reference to 
Lilly's Grammar, Almanacs, and Psalms, but the Stationers’ Company 
appears to have been unsuccessful. Thomas Brooke, then Leonard 
Greene, succeeded Legate ; Greene was afterwards in partnership with 
Thomas and J. Buck. Greene’s shop at Cambridge was in south side of 
the Steeple of Great St. Mary’s Church, illustrated in Loggan’s “ Canta- 
brigia Illustrata.” Thomas Buck, first Greene’s partner and then his 
successor, had several partners—among others John Buck, his brother, 
and Roger Daniel. During this time the Press was in a state of activity. 
Buck did not get on very well with his partners, as both Greene and 
Daniel complain of him. After 1640 we find Roger Daniel alone, and 
here, for the first time, we find the printer having a branch establishment 
in London. His house was “at the Angell in Lumber Street.” Daniel 
offended the House of Commons, and had to appear before them more 
than once, but the reader must refer to the work itself for particulars. 
His appointment was cancelled, 1650, when he moved to his London 
house, The Angel. John Legate, son of the Legate previously men- 
tioned, succeeded Daniel. Upon his father’s death in London he 
succeeded him, and used the “Alma Mater” stamp, calling himself 
“Printer to the University,” though he was not appointed, and had 
no right to style himself as such, until 1650. His appointment was 
also cancelled five years after; and he “sold away his printing house 
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at Cambridge.” John Field, the printer of Bibles, followed. Previously, 
and after his appointment, he styled himself “One of His Highness’s 
Printers,” which brought an attack upon him, Newcome, and Hills, in a 
pamphlet, called ‘*The London Printer’s Lamentacon,” &c. Here it is 
noted that Field built a new printing house, in 1655, in Silver-street, 
where now stands St. Catherine’s College Master's Lodge, remaining 
there until about 1827, when the present “ Pitt Press” was erected. 
Field was succeeded by Matthew Whinn, then John Hayes (who paid 
£100 a year, but afterwards, along with J. Collyer, in 1763, he agreed to 
pay £150 a year to the University ‘as long as Hayes continues 
printer "’). 

Active measures were now taken to improve the condition of the 
Press, but these improvements were left for his successor, Crownfield, to 
complete. Cornelius Crownfield succeeded Hayes, 1705. Ames says that 
he was “a Dutchman, who had been a soldier, and a very ingenious 
man.” We find permission “ given to Tonson, of London, to print 4to. 
editions of Virgil, Horace, &c.; and . . . it was agreed that Corn. 
Crownfield have leave to send to Rotterdam for 300 lbs. of double pica 
for printing the same.” About this time we have the origin of the 
‘*Curators of the Press,” before whom all books are submitted before 
printing, thereby the University taking the responsibility and manage- 
ment of the Press. In 1730 the Press leased the right of printing Bibles 
to the Fenners, for the special purpose of printing from stereotype plates, 
which was soon abandoned. The reader must refer to the work for par- 
ticulars about this early attempt at stereotyping. Joseph Bentham, 
brother of the historian of Ely Cathedral, succeeded Crownfield, and it 
was during Bentham’s time that Baskerville printed his beautiful Bibles. 
The Press granted him the right to print the Book of Common Prayer 
and the Bible. Mr. Bowes prints much interesting matter concern- 
ing Baskerville’s connection with Cambridge, including a long and 
characteristic letter to the Vice-Chancellor, May 31, 1759, respecting the 
Prayer Book and large Bible then in hand. 

John Archdeacon, an Irishman, succeeded Bentham 1766, and was paid 
£140 a year. The opinion of the Rev. William Ludlam, which is quoted, 
does not speak well of the printing during Archdeacon’s supervision. 
Afterwards John Deighton, then Richard Watts, succeeded. Watts and 
the University had a disagreement, which resulted in separation, Watts 
moving to Broxbourne, and afterwards to London. Under the next 
name, Andrew Wilson, will be found much information concerning stereo- 
type printing as invented by Earl Stanhope, showing the saving effected 
by stereotyping. John Smith, the next printer, elected 1809, was suc- 
ceeded by John William Parker, the publisher, who, in 1836, first intro- 
duced steam power, after much opposition. Parker resigned in 1854, and 
was succeeded by George Seeley, and C. J. Clay, afterwards Charles John 
Clay, then C, J. Clay & John Clay, and now C. J. Clay & Sons. 

Such is a mere outline of the contents of this interesting work, a valu- 
able contribution to local typography. The author appears to have taken 
great care to get all available information, much of it from parish 
registers, University documents, and other hitherto unworked sources. 
The work would be more interesting to the general reader if more 
mention was made of works printed by the University Printers, but 
space did not allow of this. When we know that the author of this 
paper is an enterprising collector of Cambridge-printed books, and that 
the result of his labour will be published, we can afford to wait and 
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anticipate the result, which cannot be but valuable. We have still to 
expect the notes on John Siberch, which, fortunately, Mr. Bradshaw had 
gathered together before his death. These notes cannot but be welcome, 
and their contents—is it likely that he can have found who Siberch was, 
and why he left Cambridge? At the present day, if such information 
was to be found, he was the man to find it. These notes will appear 
with a fac-simile of all the works printed by Siberch, of which one 
volume has appeared. 

We conclude this notice, congratulating the author upon the result of 
his labour. He could not give his friends and lovers of printing a better 
present than this tasty little volume, about which no expense seems to 
have been spared. With his reproductions of the first books printed at 
Cambridge, his biographical notices of the printers, here noticed, and 
the list of his collection of works printed at Cambridge, he will have done 
more for the history of printing in his own town than has been done for 
any other town in England. 


Middlesex County Records. Vol.1. Edited by JOHN CORDY JEAFFRESON. 
Published by the Middlesex County Records Society, at Clerkenwell 
Sessions House. 1886. 

TOWARDS the end of 1882, the Court of Justices of the Peace for 
Middlesex appointed a special committee to “consider and report to the 
Court whether any and, if any, what better accommodation can be 
provided for the old Records of the county ; and as to the best means 
of sorting them, with a view to the preparation of an Index or Calendar.” 
By this Committee it was decided that the various classes of records— 
forming as they do a collection of 10,118 volumes and 4,916 rolls or 
bundles, containing at a rough estimate 500000 documents—should be 
brought together and properly housed. Within the last year or two 
they have been placed in a newly constructed muniment-room at the 
Sessions House, Clerkenwell, and properly arranged, labelled, and 
indexed by order of the Court of Quarter Sessions. This important 
work has been carried out under the advice and supervision of Mr 
Jeaffreson, who was appointed to the task of examining and reporting 
upon the records by the Historical MSS. Commissioners. Until arranged 
in their present order, the records were in two collections, one being at 
Westminster ; they were in a state of almost hopeless confusion before 
they were subjected to the skilful treatment of Mr. A. T. Watson, of the 
Record Office, by whom they have been well digested, accurately labelled, 
and catalogued, so that the whole now form, in the words of Mr. Jeaffreson, 
“a body of muniments which would enable a zealous and competent 
antiquary to produce an adequate history of the county from Elizabeth 
to Victoria.” The Middlesex County Record Society, of which Mr. 
Basil Woodd Smith, of Hampstead Heath, is the hon. secretary, has 
been formed for the purpose of calendaring the whole, and printing such 
a selection from them as shall be thought most interesting and valuable. 
In carrying out this object the services of Mr. Jeaffreson have been 
retained. 

The entire collection may be briefly stated to embrace a series of 
sessions rolls, almost complete; sessions books from 1639; process 
books of indictments from 1610 to 1775; oath rolls, 1660 to 1820; 
registers of the estates of Papists, 1675 to 1764 ; justices’ certificates of 
conviction and appeals for holding conventicles, 1664 to 1687 ; sacra- 
mental certificates; justices’ certificates of non-jurors, recusants, &c., 
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from 1673; a complete set of hearth and stove tax accounts, 1664 ; lists 
of freeholders liable to serve on juries, in 15 vols., 1696 to 1789 ; com- 
missioners of peace, &c., 1687 to 1785; register of the estates of justices, 
1746 to 1820; orders of council concerning plague, 1661 to 1666 ; orders 
of court made at quarter sessions, from 1716; land tax accounts, from 
1767 to 1833; and mzscellanea, dating from 1552. 

The volume now published includes matter dated from January 31, 
3 Edward VI., to February 4, 45 Elizabeth, and taken from Gaol Delivery 
Rolls, General Sessions of Peace, Special Sessions of Oyer and Terminer 
Rolls, and Inquest Rolls or Composite Rolls. 

The offences which are here recorded differ but little from those of 
the present day, although the changes wrought in the manners and 
customs of the people by the lapse of time have in some degree altered 
the circumstances under which crime was perpetrated. Thus duels, 
tavern brawls, and highway robberies, which were of frequent occurrence 
a century or two ago, have now degenerated into the more prosaic 
offences of drunkenness and assaulting the police. That the punishments 
inflicted were in most cases extremely severe under the old régzme must 
be admitted, when, as we see from the records before us, branding, and 
even hanging, frequently figures as the sentence upon petty thieves ; 
while flogging at the cart’s tail, and exposure in the pillory, were ordered 
in cases which would now be met by the imposition of a fine. Probably 
the most illustrious prisoner whose name appears in all these records 
is Ben Jonson, who was indicted at the Old Bailey in October, 1598, 
for the manslaughter of Gabriel Spencer, in Shoreditch-fields, on Sep- 
tember 22 of that year. Jonson, it is recorded, killed his adversary with 
‘“*a certain sword of iron and steel called a rapiour, of the price of three 
shillings.” Jonson pleaded guilty to the indictment, and, being so 
convicted on his own confession, “read his neck-verse,” obtained ‘the 
Benefit of Clergy,’’ and was delivered in accordance with the statute 
18 Eliz. c. 7, after being branded by a hot iron with the letter known to 
the London populace as “the Tyburn T.” 

The selection and arrangements of the contents of the volume generally 
shows the wisdom of the Middlesex County Record Society in appointing 
Mr. Jeaffreson to the post of editor; and the index, prepared by Mr. 
Watson, greatly facilitates reference to the different subjects and names 
which occur in the records. 


Domesday Book in relation to the County of Sussex. Edited for the 
Sussex Archeological Society by the Rev. W. D. PARISH, Chancellor 
of Chichester Cathedral, 1886. 


By the publication of this large and handsome folio volume, the Sussex 
Archzological Society is first and foremost in offering its tribute in com- 
memoration of the completion of Domesday Book ; the work having been 
under the consideration of the Committee of that society many years 
before the suggestion was made by the Royal Historical Society to cele- 
brate this year the 800th anniversary of that national event. From the 
preface to the work written by Mr. Griffith, the editor of the “ Sussex 
Archeological Society’s Collections,” we learn that it was not until the 
autumn of 1883 that the Rev. W. D. Parish, Chancellor of Chichester 
Cathedral, kindly offered to edit the work, which offer was most gratefully 
accepted. “After long consideration as to the form the book should 
take,” he continues, ‘‘ it was decided that it should consist of fac-simile 
extension of the original text, translation, lists of tenants, and of place- 
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names, a glossary, &c., all controversial matter being excluded. It was 
_ felt that the volume would thus be presented in the most useful shape for 
the student of Domesday, and for general reference.” With this view 
circulars were sent to all the clergy, stewards of the several manors, and 
the gentlemen connected with the county, asking for local information, 
especially with regard to the identification of the names of places ; and 
many, we are told, in response to this application, took considerable 
trouble and supplied valuable information. The /ac-simzle was furnished 
by Her Majesty’s Survey Department, and Mr. W. Basevi Sanders, 
Deputy Keeper of Her Majesty’s Records, supplied the extension of the 
original text and a translation, besides giving much valuable advice and 
information during the progress of the work. To our old friend and 
contributor, Mr. F. E. Sawyer, F.S.A., the Committee are indebted for the 
map prefixed to the work, and also for much information as to place-names 
and other subjects dealt with in the volume. The work, it may be added, 
is not published with the object of throwing any new light upon questions 
connected with the Domesday Book which have hitherto been involved 
in obscurity ; but “to exhibit it in such a form that any reader may easily 
master the contents of it in a manner that may lead to a better under- 
standing of the work, and the more intelligent handling of its difficulties.” 
It is admirably printed, and got up in a manner highly creditable to the 
local association, which has been truly its “ parent Society.” It would be 
well if other counties would follow the example set by Sussex. 


THE July number of English Etchings (Sampson Low & Co.) is the 
first quarterly issue of that publication, and contains an article on “ The 
Present Position of the Art of Etching,” by Mr. H. R. Robertson. Among 
the artistic treasures that the number contains may be mentioned an 
ething of “Old Hampton Court Bridge,” by Mr. W. H. Urwick, and a 
fine mezzotint, by Mr. W. Strang, entitled “ The Monk.” With this part 
is presented to subscribers an artist’s proof of “ Gathering Plums,” etched 
by Miss Alice B. Woodward. This plate gained the South Kensington 


prize in 1885. 


@bituary Memoirs. 


** Emori nolo ; sed me esse mortuum nihil xstimo.”—Zficharmus. 


Mr. RICHARD K. PENSON, F.S.A., and F.R.1.B.A., who died at Din- 
ham House, Ludlow, in May, aged 70, was a native of Oswestry, and for 
many years exhibited regularly at the old Water Colour Society. He 
enjoyed a large professional practice as an architect in Wales, and in 
1852 he read a learned paper on the parish church of Ludlow before the 
Cambrian Archzological Association. 

M. ERNEST DAVID, a well-known Franco-Jewish writer, who had 
acquired distinction by his contributions to the literature of music, died 
in June, at the age of 62. Born at Nancy, he was early in life engaged 
in commerce, but was compelled to relinquish active work, and turned 
his attention to a literary career. He became a contributor to the 
Univers Israélite, where his articles attracted much attention. His 
studies of Judeo-Spanish history appeared in that journal. He assisted 
in the French translation of Graetz’s “ History of the Jews.” He will, 
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however, be best remembered by his studies of musical history. Besides 
monographs on Sebastian Bach and Handel, he wrote “La Poésie et 
la Musique dans la Cambrie,” and “ Histoire de la Notation Musicale 
depuis ses Origines.”” Both these works were issued by the Imprimerie 
Nationale, and the latter, a monument of musical erudition, was crowned 
by the Institute of France. 


Meetings of Learned Societies. 


METROPOLITAN. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—Fumne 10, Dr. J. Evans, President, in 
the chair. Lord de Ros exhibited a small silver seal with the Ros arms, 
found in the river Nairn. Sir H. Ingilby exhibited a MS. copy of the 
* Legenda Aurea,” with illuminated pictures of the martyrdoms of saints, 
&c., which Mr. E. Maunde Thompson pronounced to be probably 
Flemish, c#vca 1300. Mr. R. C. Nichols exhibited portion of a monumental 
brass with the Annunciation, which originally came from Hereford 
Cathedral. Mr. J. E. Price exhibited an inscribed Roman tile found in 
Newgate-street. The Rev. Canon Church read a paper on Reginald, 
Bishop of Bath, and his share in the rebuilding of Wells Cathedral, as 
illustrated by documents in the possession of the Dean and Chapter. In 
illustration of Canon Church’s paper, Mr. J. T. Irvine exhibited a series 
of plans and measured drawings of the architecture of the cathedral 
church.—Fune 24, Dr. J. Evans, President, in the chair. It having 
been reported that Lord Grimthorpe (better known to fame as Sir E. 
Beckett), in the process of “ restoring” the south transept at St. Albans, 
had not only destroyed the whole of the south wall, but the greater part 
of the Norman slype—all that remained of the conventual buildings—a 
committee was appointed to communicate with the Bishop of St. Albans, 
and to take such other steps as it may think best to arrest the destruction 
of ancient work which is taking place at St. Albans. Mr. D. C. Bell 
exhibited an inlaid picture frame with the instruments of the Passion. 
Mr. G. Grazebrook exhibited a silver ring set with stones. Dr. Strong 
exhibited a Roman silver ring with intaglio, found at St. Albans, at a 
depth of twelve feet. Mr. F. M. Nichols read a paper on the Regia in the 
Roman Forum, and on the original position of the Capitoline Fasti.— 
Fuly 1, Dr. J. Evans, President, in the chair. The following gentlemen 
were elected fellows :—Baron de Cosson, Sir H. E. Maxwell, Rev. E. B. 
Savage, Messrs. L. Alma Tadema, J. T. Bent, F. Tayler, C. Hellier, G. 
F. Warner, I. B. Nicholl, L. H. Cust, W. H. Cope, H. J. Reid, and R. J. 
Johnson. Mr. R. P. Pullan exhibited a terra-cotta head of Jupiter, found 
in the villa of Caligula at Civita la Vignia. Mr. J. G. D. Engleheart ex- 
hibited a curious delft saltcellar resembling in form the silver ones of the 
seventeenth century, found on the site of the Savoy Palace. Mr. T. N. 
Deane exhibited a fine series of photographs of Irish monastic and other 
remains. Mr. W. Niven exhibited and presented a photograph of the 
“Priory pew” in Clare Church, Suffolk, destroyed in 1883. Miss Beavan 
exhibited a plain gold ring, inscribed with the posy, “ Let faithful love 
never remove.” The Rev. G. Rome Hall exhibited a flint knife found in 
a sepulchral cist at Chollerford. 
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ROYAL ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—uly 1, Mr. R. P. Pullan in 
the chair. Professor Bunnel Lewis read a paper on “The Antiquities of 
Saintes,” which was illustrated by the exhibition of coins and photographs. 
Among the other objects exhibited were a coin of Theodebert, by the Rev. 
S. S. Lewis, and some photographs of India, by Mr. H. Farrar, F.R.H.S. 

ASIATIC.—Fune 21, Mr. E. L. Brandreth in the chair. Mr. R. Sewell, 
Madras Civil Service, read a paper “On Early Buddhist Symbolism.” 
The object of the lecturer was to show that, in all probability, those sym- 
bols found carved on early Buddhist monuments, which cannot be directly 
traced to indigenous Indian sources, were derived from Western Asian 
symbols pre-existent, and connected with sun worship. Mr. Sewell 
touched on the early Indian alphabet, which Panini distinctly calls a 
“ Yavanani lipi ;” on the acceptance by the Hindus of Chaldzan astro- 
nomy, system of astrology, and time notation ; on the Persepolitan origin 
of Indian sculptural ornamentation ; and on the fact that the old Vedic 
religion of India was revolutionised exactly at the period of the greatest 
prosperity of the Assyrian empire. A discussion followed, in which Sir 
George Birdwood and Mr. Bertin took part. 

SHORTHAND.—Fune 26, annual meeting, Mr. E. Pocknell, President, 
in the chair. The report presented by the Council showed that the 
number of members on the roll is 187, of whom three are lady associates. 
The past session had been devoted to the discussion of fundamental 
principles connected with shorthand science. The library had received 
several valuable accessions. The proposed phonographic jubilee and 
tercentenary of English shorthand, which is to be celebrated in the 
autumn of 1887, was mentioned, and a hope was expressed that all 
stenographers would assist heartily in the movement. The report was 
adopted without discussion. Dr. Westby-Gibson was elected President 
for the coming year. 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—Fune 8, Mr. F. Galton, President, 
in the chair. Mr. C. H. Read read a paper “On the Ethnological Exhibits 
in the Colonial and Indian Exhibition.” The author dwelt especially 
upon the meagreness of the collection sent from the Dominion of Canada, 
where there is a vast field for ethnological inquiry. Miss Buckland read 
a paper “On American Shell-work and its Affinities,” in which it was 
pointed out that the resemblance in shell ornaments found in mounds in 
various States of North America to those existing in the Solomon and 
Admiralty Islands renders it highly probable that a commerce was carried 
on between the islands of the Pacific and the American continent prior 
to the Spanish conquest. A paper was read by Mr. C. W. Rosset “ On 
the Maldive Islands.” 

HISTORICAL.— Fume 17, Mr. C. A. Fyffe, V.P., in the chair. Mr. A. 
R. Roper read a paper “On Co-operative History,” in which he first 
divided the production of history into the three stages of collection of 
facts, drawing of inferences, and writing of the narrative. He pointed 
out what qualities are necessary for the proper performance of each of 
these labours, and showed that in most historical writers these qualities 
are not equally developed, and that in some cases one of them is 
altogether deficient. Having stated the defects in historical literature 
which result from this imperfection, Mr. Roper proposed to remedy them 
by division of labour, apportioning the stages of work to different classes 
of persons in co-operation and communication with each other. He 
sketched some practical methods of exercising historical co-operation, 
and concluded by criticising some recent works produced by organisa- 
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tions similar to that suggested. A discussion followed, in which Messrs. 
Hyde Clarke, S. Cooper, J. F. Palmer, T. Pagliardini, G. P. Williamson, 
and the Chairman took part. 

NEW SHAKSPERE.—Fume 11, the Rev. W. A. Anderson in the chair. 
A paper “On Hamlet’s Age,” by Sir E. Sullivan, was read by Dr. 
Furnivall. Assuming the first quarto to be the original sketch of the 
carefully revised and finished second quarto, Sir E. Sullivan pointed out 
that Shakspere, in his first conception of Hamlet, made his hero a boy, 
but afterwards, for reasons which would readily suggest themselves, made 
that boy a man, though still a young man. In the first quarto the age 
was consistent throughout ; it was only in the later play that inconsis- 
tencies had been perceived. With these supposed inconsistencies 
between the earlier and concluding portions of the later play the paper 
dealt, and, taking all the arguments in favour of Hamlet’s extreme youth, 
endeavoured to show that all the passages quoted were compatible with 
the maturer age, and the play consistent throughout. The discussion 
which followed showed the opinion of the meeting to be that the incon- 
sistency could not be removed. Mr. F. A. Marshall afterwards read 
a short paper on “ The Relations between Shakspere and his Wife.” 

THE PIPE ROLL SOCIETY.—Fune 21, annual general meeting, Mr. H. C. 
Maxwell Lyte, F.S.A., Deputy Keeper of the Public Records, in the 
chair. From the report of the Council it appears that the progress of 
the Society continues altogether favourable, and that the interest taken by 
the public in the Society’s work is decidedly increasing. The Society’s 
publications for its first year, 1883-4, consist of three volumes : (1) The 
Pipe Roll of the Fifth year of King Henry II., A.D. 1158-59 (9 rotulets). 
(2) The Pipe Roll of the Sixth year of King Henry II., A.D. 1159-60 
(7 rotulets). (3) Introduction to the Study of the Pipe Rolls. For the 
second year, 1884-5, they consist of two volumes: (4) The Pipe Roll 
of the Seventh year of King Henry II., A.D. 1160-61 (9 rotulets). (5) 
The Pipe Roll of the Eighth year of King Henry II., A.p. 1161-2 
(7 rotulets). For the year just ended, 1885-6, the volumes will be: (6) The 
Pipe Roll of the Ninth year of King Henry II., A.D. 1162-3 (7 rotulets). 
(7) The Pipe Roll of the Tenth year of King Henry II., A.D. 1163-4 
(4 rotulets). It is hoped by the Council that the publications due will be 
in the hands of members by the end of May, 1887. It has been 
suggested that, without in any way delaying the printing of the Pipe 
Rolls—the principal feature in the Society’s scheme—steps should be 
taken, as soon as practicable, to get into type any other public records of 
a date anterior to A.D. 1200. In connection with this proposal it is now 
intended to commence a distinct series of publications dealing with such 
records, and, as an initial volume, one comprising a selection of some of 
the earliest original Charters and Deeds among the Public Records has 
been decided on. In furtherance of this plan the honorary treasurer 
(Mr. Walford D. Selby) has offered to make the necessary selection, the 
honorary secretary (Mr. James Greenstreet) has undertaken to read the 
transcripts with the originals, and Mr. J. Horace Round, one of the 
Society’s auditors, has consented to write a critical introduction to the 
volume. 

HELLENIC.—Fune 24, annual meeting, Professor C. T. Newton, V.P., 
in the chair. The Report having been read and adopted, the following 
officers were elected for the ensuing session : President, Kight Rev. the 
Lord Bishop of Durham ; Vice-Presidents, Lord Justice Bowen, the Dean 
of St. Paul’s, Mr. Sidney Colvin, Principal Geddes, Dr. J. K. Ingram, 
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Prof. R. C. Jebb, the Provost of Oriel, the Earl of Morley, Prof. C. T. 
Newton, Prof. A. H. Sayce, Mr. E. M. Thompson, the Master of Trinity, 
the Rev. H. F. Tozer, and Prof. R. Y. Tyrrell. The following were elected 
to fill vacancies on the Council: Mr. A. Evans, Mr. L. R. Farnell, Mr. E. 
Gardner, Prof. J. H. Middleton, and Mr. A. S. Murray; while Prof. 
P. Gardner, Dr. H. Holden, Dr. Hort, Mr. H. F. Pelham, Mr. W. C. 
Perry, and Mr. J. R. Thursfield were re-elected. In his address, Professor 
Newton reviewed the chief archzological discoveries of the past year, 
which, though not many, were pregnant. He first named the discovery 
of archaic statues on the Acropolis at Athens. Of these photographs 
were submitted to the meeting by Dr. Waldstein. Excavation had also 
taken place at Eleusis, and in Beotia, where a temple of Apollo had been 
found, and in it certain bronzes similar in character to the famous Apollo 
of Kanachos. In Crete had been found a grotto supposed to be identical 
with the traditionary birthplace of Zeus. In the island of Lemnos had 
been found a very remarkable inscription, in Greek character, but quite 
unintelligible. It might possibly represent the Pelasgian language, akin 
to the Etruscan. The inscription was published in the Bulletin de Cor- 
respondance Hellénigue. During the last year the Germans had made 
arrangements for a final exhaustive examination of the site of Pergamon. 
The first instalment of the record of their previous discoveries there had 
how been published in Berlin. Meanwhile other workers had appeared 
in the archzological field, our kinsmen from America. Special mention 
was due to the extraordinary industry of Dr. Sterrett in Asia Minor. He 
had collected countless inscriptions, and had identified the site of Lystra, 
which had been visited by Paul and Barnabas. Dr. Sterrett’s work might 
fitly be compared to that of Professor W. M. Ramsay, who had quite 
recently started on a fresh expedition into Asia Minor. At Constanti- 
nople a patriotic Greek gentleman had given a large sum for the examina- 
tion of manuscripts in the monasteries in the Levant, and some remarkable 
manuscripts—e.g., letters of Julian and of Libanius—had already been 
discovered. A catalogue was being printed by the Syllogos Philologikos 
of Constantinople. The papyri found at Fayum in Egypt had now been 
carefully arranged at Vienna, and a short report had been published. In 
conclusion, the Chairman referred to the thoroughness and beauty of 
illustration which distinguished the archzological publications of France, 
Germany, and even of so poor a country as Greece, and expressed the 
wish that private aid were more readily forthcoming to make such publi- 
cations possible in England. Mr. E. Gardner gave a short provisional 
account of the year’s work in Naucratis. The cemetery had been uncovered, 
but yielded little of importance, as all the graves were considerably later 
than the period of the real prosperity of Naucratis. The temples of the 
Dioscuriand of Aphrodité had been cleared, and were interesting, as showing 
the readiness of the Greeks to adapt their architecture to local conditions. 
The Honorary Secretary read a short paper by Mr. Bent upon his recent 
visit to Samos. This will be published in the forthcoming number of the 
Fournal of Hellenic Studies.—Fuly 2, Dr. J. Evans, F.R.S., President of 
the Society of Antiquaries, in the chair. This was a special meeting fo1 
the purpose of discussing the questions at issue between Dr. Schliemann 
and Mr. Stillman, Ze 7imes’ Correspondent at Athens, respecting the 
remains discovered by the former at Tiryns and Mycenae. Dr. 
Schliemann had come expressly from Athens to read a paper in support 
of his views, and Dr. Dérpfeld, his collaborator, also read a paper. The 
first paper was read by Mr. F. C. Penrose, in the course of which he 
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said:—My visit to Tiryns and Mycenae last April was a very hurried one, 
undertaken solely in the desire to understand better Dr. Schliemann’s 
descriptions. My companion, however, whose letters in 7he 7zmes are 
doubtless familiar to you, had been over the ground before, and was also 
familiar, by the study of many years, with Pelasgic work in Greece and 
Italy. We were led by what we saw both at Mycenae and Tiryns to 
doubt the extreme antiquity assigned by Dr. Schliemann to the remains 
he has excavated, and I gave my companion leave, if he thought fit, to 
state that I agreed with him in this respect. Without discussing in detail 
the objects found at Tiryns and Mycenae, Mr. Penrose doubted whether 
the pre-Homeric character of the treasures and pottery had yet been 
perfectly established. The decorations at Tiryns, to judge at least from 
the drawings, had some archaic character about them, but might be bad 
imitations of earlier work. Dr. Schliemann, after sketching the history 
of his work at Tiryns, proceeded to reply in some detail to the objections 
of Mr. Stillman and others. As this palace was practically the first Greek 
private house that had been discovered, it was natural that its character 
should have been disputed, especially by those who had not studied his 
book ‘ Tiryns” on the spot. Dr. Dérpfeld contributed a paper, of which 
a translation was read by Professor Newton, in which he pointed out that 
all those indications which had Leen referred to by Zhe 7zmes’ Correspon- 
dent and insisted upon by Mr. Penrose as proving the remains at Tiryns 
and Mycenae to be of a later date than that which was assigned to them 
by Dr. Schliemann and himself, such as the tools, and particularly the 
drill which appeared to have been used, and the mortar and other ma- 
terials for the building of the walls, were equally apparent in remains at Troy 
and in Egypt which were admittedly of as high an antiquity as he claimed 
for the remains at Tiryns and Mycenae. Mr. H. F. Pelham then read a 
paper by Mr. Stillman, the correspondent of 7e 7imes, in support of his 
views on the subject. In the discussion which followed Professor J. H. 
Middleton expressed a general concurrence in the conclusions of Dr. 
Schliemann and Dr. Doérpfeld. Mr. Pelham, who had made himself 
acquainted with Dr. Schliemann’s views and spoke with some experience 
of excavation in Italy, was disposed to think, though he did not presume 
to dogmatise, that considerable further evidence was required before Dr. 
Schliemann’s views could be accepted. Dr. Schliemann, Dr. Dérpfeld, 
and Mr. Penrose briefly replied to the criticisms passed upon them, and 
Dr. Karl Blind quoted the opinion of the late Dr. James Fergusson in 
support to Dr. Schliemann’s views. 

ST. PAUL’s ECCLESIOLOGICAL SOCIETY.—On Saturday, Fume 26,a 
visit was paid to Ely Cathedral, and on Saturday, ¥/y 10, the churches 
of St. Mary Cray and St. Paul’s Cray, Kent, were visited under the 
guidance of Mr. H. Roumieu Gough. 

SOCIETY FOR THE PROTECTION OF ANCIENT BUILDINGS.—Fune 8, 
annual meeting, the Hon. R. C. Grosvenor in the chair. The report 
stated that the Society had helped in saving the old gateway of Lincoln’s- 
inn, in Chancery-lane, the York churches, and the Charterhouse. Much 
damage, however, was still being done yearly by the “restorer.” The 
Society had now been in existence nine years, and its necessity had 
become manifest more and more. The Chairman suggested that it might 
be possible to raise a fund from which the Society could directly con- 
tribute money towards the needful repair of churches with the view of 
keeping those buildings out of the hands of the “restorer.” The motion 
was seconded by Mr. William Morris, who spoke of the attempt to touch 
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the Charterhouse as “an attempt to commit an audacious robbery on the 
public.” Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite, F.S.A., read a paper, ‘A Churchman’s 
Plea for the Old Churches,” in which he held that the evil they had to 
deal with was “ restoration.” If men wished to adorn their church they 
must be made to learn that its greatest adornment was its past history. 
The fabric of the church should be repaired if needed, but the mischief of 
“restoration” was that new work made to look like old work was a 
forgery and a lie. 

PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND.—Fune 22, anniversary meeting, the 
Archbishop of York in the chair. The report showed that the fund was 
promoted in 1865, the objects and intentions of the founders being the 
prosecution of systematic and scientific research in all the branches of 
inquiry connected with the Holy Land. Since then the Society had been 
steadily at work, and there was now in the hands of the committee a 
whole mass of work which loudly called for publication. The committee 
appealed for the necessary funds to accomplish their objects, and to 
inquire into the manners and customs of the various peoples inhabiting 
the Bible lands. In the course of a brief address, the Chairman said, 
since the foundation of the fund something like £66,000 had been placed 
at the disposal of the committee to be spent in the survey and examina- 
tion of the Holy Land. The committee had used their best efforts in 
carrying out the work they had undertaken in the year 1865, but their 
labours were not yet at an end. Something was still wanting to complete 
their knowledge of the foundation of the Temple. In the past the work 
had progressed satisfactorily, and as to the future he only had to say that 
the committee wanted to continue their survey of the land, to carry out 
further excavations, and publish the useful works which had been referred 
to in the committee’s report. Sir George Grove, Mr. Glaisher, Sir Charles 
Wilson, and Captain Conder afterwards spoke. 


PROVINCIAL. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND.—Fune 14. The following 
communications were read: Notice of an Enamelled Bronze Harness 
Ornament, with Celtic patterns, from Auchendolly in the Stewartry of 
Kirkcudbright, by Sir Herbert Eustace Maxwell, Bart.; Notices of 
Baptismal Fonts found in Scotland (with drawings), by Mr. J. Russell 
Walker ; “ The Market Cross of Edinburgh, from 1365 to 1617, its Site 
and Form,” by Mr. Peter Miller ; Notice of a Pieta from the Church of 
Banff, by Mr. Alexander Ramsay ; Notes on a Camp and Forts on the 
Garpol Burn, near Moffat (with plans and sections), by Mr. R. H. Blyth ; 
Notes upon Lake-Dwellings in Loch Mourne, Ireland, by Mr. R. Munro, 
M.D. ; Note on an Original Document in the handwriting of William 
Bryden, in all probability the Town Clerk of Selkirk, who is said to have 
fallen at Flodden, by Mr. Joseph Bain ; Notes on Ancient Remains in 
the Beauly Valley, Inverness-shire (with plans and drawings), by Mr. 
Thomas Wallace. 

DERBYSHIRE ARCHOLOGICAL SOCIETY.—This Society made its first 
annual excursion on May 22 to Ratcliff-on-Soar and Kingston Hall. The 
grey old fourteenth-century church at Ratcliff is in the same state as it 
was some forty years ayo, a little more dilapidated, perhaps, though it 
had been cleaned up and washed for this visit. The mould was scrubbed 
off the Sacheverel tombs, and the greenness of their old age had vanished. 
There are several of these tombs with effigies in comparatively good 
condition, which are most interesting studies of costume of the various 
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periods to which they belong. The church being too big and too cold 
for the scant population, only a portion in the centre or nave is used, and 
this is cut otf from the aisles, the chancel, and the west end with high 
panelling. Besides the tombs, the tower arch—a lovely specimen of 
Early English work—the south windows, and the tower, with its carved 
corbels, are all worth seeing, while architectural and ecclesiological 
puzzles not a few were found within its walls. The object of attraction at 
Kingston is the elaborately canopied tomb of Anthony Babington. It is 
literally smothered with carving, hundreds of figures and the most delicate 
and lace-like work with vine leaves all undercut in a most wonderful 
manner. At the east end of the tomb is a curious piece of carving 
representing the Day of Judgment ; on the pillars are little figures in the 
costume prevailing in the time of Henry VIII. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE ARCHOLOGICAL SOCIETY.—Fune 17. The Rev. 
G. Butterworth, M.A., Vicar of Deerhurst, Tewkesbury, read a paper on 
the newly-discovered Saxon Chapel, which has been described in the last 
volume of THE ANTIQUARIAN (pp. 46, 92, 96). The conclusion to which 
the author arrives is that the building is probably a chantry chapel 
erected by the powerful Earl Oddo in A.D. 1056, and also that it is not 
unlikely that its erection marks the donation of the Manor of Deerhurst 
to Westminster Abbey, or, if Leland’s statement is to be accepted (which 
is doubtful), to Pershore Abbey. It is to be hoped that the Society will 
publish Mr. Butterworth’s paper, as it will form a valuable pendant to an 
exhaustive essay which it is about to print on Deerhurst Church, written 
some years ago by Mr. J. C. Buckler, which exists in MS. at the British 
Museum, and has never yet been published. The newly-discovered 
chapel has been already repaired to some considerable extent. Inthe 
nave all the modern windows have been filled up with masonry, and the 
original north entrance has been opened and repaired. The proportions 
of this entrance are curious, the opening being 8 ft. high, but only 2 ft. 8 in. 
in width. As the upper portion of the chancel walls is lost, the room 
which rests on the lower parts of these walls will remain. 

NORFOLK ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY.—At the June meeting of this 
Society, the members made a perambulation of the central part of Nor- 
wich, visiting the churches of St. Andrew, St. Peter Hungate, and St. 
Saviour and St. Jude, the premises of Mr. Harman and Mr. Greenwood, 
which contain much decorated work, and, as suggested by Mr. Beecheno, 
may form part of the ancient hospital of St. Christopher. Mr. Mark 
Knights read a paper, in which he endeavoured to show that Hungate 
was not, as the antiquary Blomefield suggested, derived from “ Hounds’ 
Gate,” but was a contraction of “ Hundredgate,” or Hundred-way, the street 
leading to the place where the Saxon Gemot of the Hundred was held. 
A second paper was read by Mr. Knight, in a large room now occupied 
by Mr. Bagley, joiner, in which he mentioned that whether the tradition 
was or was not well founded, that Queen Elizabeth was entertained in 
that room, it was certainly the scene of the meetings of as extraordinary 
an assemblage as was ever brought together in Norwich in the chapters 
and conclaves of a body dubbing itself the ‘‘ Fraternity of United Friars 
of the College of St. Luke.” The founders, one of whom was Mr. 
William Wilkins, architect, disclaimed all religious practices, and sought 
to imitate the Friars in “their scientific acquisitions, their love of learn- 
ing, their benevolence, and philanthropy.” John Sells Cotman, the 
artist, was a member, and gave, as the fee for initiation as a friar, a 
painting of St. James of Compostella. 
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A NEW reredos of pitch pine has been placed in the Cathedral at 
Cashel, co. Tipperary. 

THE fine old Norman church of Church Broughton, Derbyshire, was 
reopened on June 21, after a careful restoration “on the old lines.” 

MESSRS. MACMILLAN will shortly publish Mr. Holman Hunt’s articles 
on Pre-Raphaelitism, revised and with a few illustrations. 

THE nave of Tansor Church, Northamptonshire, having become 
ruinous, is undergoing restoration under the hands of Mr. Ewan 
Christian, at the cost of £1,300. 

DURHAM UNIVERSITY is about to confer on Dr. Murray the honorary 
degree of D.C.L., in recognition of his labours in connection with the new 
English Dictionary. 

THE statement which has appeared in some newspapers that a Chair of 
Assyriology was to be established in University College, London, is 
authoritatively contradicted. 

SIR GEORGE DUCKETT has reprinted from Zhe Yorkshire Archeologt- 
cal Fournal his “ Observations on the Parentage of Gundreda, Countess 
of Warenne.” 

MAJOR PAPILLON is about to publish by subscription “The Memoirs 
of Thomas Papillon, of London, Merchant 1623—1702, ” principally based 
on original documents. 

A FOURTEENTH century fresco of a Madonna, in good preservation, has 
been discovered in the church of Vienna Neustadt, and will be removed 
to the Austrian Museum. 

Mr. Coutts TROTTER, of Trinity College, has been appointed to repre- 
sent the University of Cambridge at the quincentenary of the University of 
Heidelberg, which will be celebrated on August 2. 

Mr. D. H. GORDON, Secretary to the Arundel Society, is preparing a 
volume descriptive of the works issued by the Society between 1874—1885, 
with illustrations. The issue will be limited to 500 copies. 

THE Dilettante Society has granted the National Gallery a loan of the 
famous large groups of portraits on two canvases by Sir J. Reynolds 
of the members of the Society in 1777-9. 

THE National Portrait Gallery has purchased the portrait of General 
Fairfax and his lady from Gilling Castle, and also a portrait of Betterton 
the actor, a duplicate of the one at Knole. 

Mr. W. A. BARRETT, vicar-choral of St. Paul’s, has in the press a 
volume on “ The Historical Development 6f Glees and Part-Songs,” 
which will be published by Messrs. Longmans. 

THE Dryphore, a Noah’s ark kind of looking vessel, now moored off 
the Cours-la-Reine, Paris, has for show a giant oak, weighing about 55 tons. 
This mammoth of a prehistoric forest was dug up from the bed of the 
Rhine, where it is supposed to have lain for 3,000 years. 

THE excavations proceeding on the Janiculum, at Rome, have led to 
the discovery of a number of Roman lamps, which are of more than 
average interest on account of the mythological subjects which decorate 
them. 

A FINE marble group, representing the three Graces, has just been 
unearthed during the rebuilding of a house in the Via Torre dei Conti, 
Rome. All three of the heads are missing, but otherwise the figures 
are well preserved. 
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THE authorities of the British Museum issued a request for copies of 
the addresses of candidates at the late General Election, for the purpose 
of future reference in the National Library. 

Mr. J. E. PRICE, F.S.A., is preparing a “ History of the Guildhall, 
London, and its Surroundings,” which will be published under the direc- 
‘ion of the Corporation. 

ON July 5 all Switzerland assembled on the shores of Lake Sempach, 
ander the shadow of Monte Pilato, to celebrate the victory won by the 
fathers of the Swiss Confederation over Leopold of Austria 500 years 
before. 

MEssrs. CLARKE & HODGSON, of Leicester, will shortly publish, by 
subscription, “ An Inventory of the Church Plate of Leicestershire, with 
some account of the donors thereof,” by the Rev. Andrew Trollope, B.A. 
The work will contain illustrations of about 200 pieces of plate. 

THE ninth annual meeting of the Library Association of the United 
Kingdom will be held in London on September 28, 29, and 30. The 
Principal Librarian of the British Museum will preside, and the sittings 
will be held, by permission of the Benchers, in the hall of Gray’s Inn. 

THE Somerset Archzological and Natural History Society will 
hold its annual meeting at Yeovil on August 3 and two following days, 
under the presidency of Mr. John Batten. The places to be visited will 
include Brympton, Preston, Ham Hill Camp, Stoke, Montacute House, 
Martock, Tintinhull, Limington, Ashington, and Mudford. 

THE “ History of England from Czsar’s Invasion to the Accession of 
the House of Tudor,” on which Sir James H. Ramsay has been engaged 
for many years, is now approaching completion. The work will extend 
to six or eight octavo volumes, and it will be published by the Clarendon 
Press. 

The Builder draws attention to the fact that the inscription on the 
tomb of Edmund Waller, in the churchyard of Beaconsfield, Bucks, has 
become almost illegible. We recommend this fact to the attention of the 
Rector of Beaconsfield, and to that of the patrons of the living, the 
President and Fellows of Magdalen College, Oxford. 

THE Archdologische Zeitung has ceased to exist, and in its place has 
appeared the first number of a new journal of a similar kind, the 
Fahrbuch des Kaiserlichen Deutschen Archaologischen Instituts. It 
contains an account of some of the treasures of the British Museum and 
of other English collections. 

AT the British Museum a small historical selection from the contents of 
the Department of Prints and Drawings was temporarily placed on view 
in the new Print Room during the month of July. The exhibition con- 
tained examples of the Italian, German, Dutch and Flemish, French, and 
English schools, in nearly all the different stvles of engraving, as well as 
the original drawings and sketches for many of the subjects engraved. 

Mr. JOHN BICKERDYKE, whose name is familiar to readers of The 
Field, is about to publish, by subscription, an antiquarian work, or rather 
a work which will be interesting to antiquarians, entitled “‘ The Curiosi- 
ties of Beer and Ale.” It is to be dedicated to “all who value honest 
malt liquor,” and it will be enriched with over fifty curious illustrations. 
The publishers are Messrs. Field & Tuer, of the Leadenhall Press. 

THE sons are erecting in Freshwater Church a tablet in memory of 
Lionel Tennyson, with the following inscription :—“ In memoriam L.T. 
filii, mariti, fratris carissimi, forma, mente, morum simplicitate, laudem 
inter zequales mature adepti, famam quoque in republica, si vita suffecisset, 
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sine dubio adepturi. Obdormivit in Christo die Apr. xx anno Christi 
MDCCCLXXXVI. Et in mari apud Perim Indorum sepultus est.” 

DECORATIVE fragments from the Palaces of Artaxerxes and Darius, and 
contemporaneous works of art, filling 215 cases, weighing 40 tons, have 
reached the Paris Louvre from Susa, by way of Bussorah, in the Persian 
Gulf. Rooms in the Perrault Colonnade are being prepared for the recep- 
tion of these antiquities, which were gathered by M. Dieulafoy. 

Mr. WALTER MONEY, F.S.A., is preparing for publication “The 
History of the Ancient Town and Borough of Newbury, in the county of 
Berks.” The work will be published, by subscription, by Messrs. Parker. 
At present the history of Newbury, which now gives its name to a Parlia- 
mentary division of the county, is dependent on a single book, which was 
issued in 1839. 

DURING the excavations that have been going on for some time among 
the ruins of a villa on the Ca@lian Hill, at Rome, the workmen have 
discovered a portion of a marble group, representing the punishment of 
Marsyas. The group, says Zhe Builder, is in bad preservation—almost 
the whole of the two arms are missing, and also the right leg and the left 
as far as the thigh. On this left leg there stil] remains the hand of 
another figure. 

AT the late Commemoration at Oxford the honorary degree of D.C.L. 
was conferred on General Pitt Rivers, the donor to the University of the 
fine collection of primitive relics which bears his name ; on Mr. W. Aldis 
Wright, of Cambridge, the eminent Hebraist, secretary to the company 
appointed to revise the Old Testament ; and on Mr. T. Hodgkin, author 
of a History of the Fall of Rome and of the rise of the barbarian king- 
doms of the Middle Ages. 

THE Rev. F. G. Scott, who has been making some excavations in the 
ruined abbey church of St. Nicholas, Coggeshall, Essex, lately came upon 
a stone coffin, about two inches thick, containing human remains and 
some thirteenth century tiles. He also discovered at a depth of about 
three feet beneath the surface an almost perfect skeleton, which appeared 
to have been buried without a coffin and apparently between two walls. 
A suggestion has been made to have the whole site excavated. 

Ata recent sale of art furniture, by Messrs. Phillips, besides some 
magnificent modern antiques there were some interesting examples of 
decorative panelling and chimneypieces in carved wood, designed by Sir 
Christopher Wren, which came out of the country house of Nell Gwynne, 
at Littlebury, near Hendon, and a grand architectural chimneypiece and 
fireplace of the time of Queen Anne, all in carved wood. There were 
also several white marble chimneypieces of chaste and elaborate design, 
evidently by Italian carvers employed under Adams. 

COLLECTORS and others in search of works of a retrospective character 
may find their wants supplied by occasional reference to the catalogues 
published by booksellers. Of those which have reached us, we may 
mention G. P. Johnston, George-street, Edinburgh; C. Lowe, Broad- 
street, Birmingham ; J. Thorpe, Ship-street, Brighton ; H. Grevel & Co., 
King-street, Covent-garden; F. Murray, Derby; H. Farrar, Hanway- 
street, W.; A. Jackson, Great Portland-street, W.; V. Maggs, Church- 
street, Paddington-green ; W. George’s Sons, Park-street, Bristol. 

The Genealogist for July contains Dr. Burnett’s memoir of the late 
Lyon Clerk Depute, Mr. R. R. Stodart ; the first portion of “ Planché’s” 
Roll of Arms, edited by Mr. James Greenstreet ; a pedigree of the Ship- 
man family compiled by Dr. Marshall; and an original letter of Robert 
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Dale, an official of the College of Arms early in the last century, giving a 
edigree of the Ingoldsby family. The continued papers include “The 
fisitation of Dorsetshire, A.D. 1565;” Mr. Vincent’s “ Calendarium 
Genealogicum ;” and “ Mawson’s Obits,” &c., from the Heralds’ College. 
THE old bridge over the Jed at the foot of Canongate, Jedburgh, is 
undergoing repairs. This is by far the oldest bridge over the Jed, and is 
believed to have been built to afford a proper means of transit for the 
stones used in the erection of the abbey. The character is Norman, as 
indicated by the masonry and by the ribs that strengthen the arches, but 
not of the earliest period, as shown by the chamfered edges of the ribs. 
The hood moulding of the arches is of an early character resembling 
those in the old portions of the abbey ; and a number of the masons’ marks 
on both buildings are identical.— Buzlding World. 

THE following papers, more or less of an antiquarian character, 
appear among the contents of the magazines and reviews for July :— 
Asiatic Quarterly, “India before the Mohammedan Conquest ;” Con- 
temporary Review, “ Oriental History ;” Leisure Hour, “ A Pilgrimage 
to Mont St. Michel vzi Malo;” Longman’s Magazine, “ Letters written 
by a True Lover to his most honoured Mistress, in the year 1646 ;” Anow- 
ledge, “ Galileo, Darwin, and Pope ;” Magazine of Art, “ Plagiarisms of 
the Old Masters ;” Chamberss Fournal, “A Norman Stronghold,” 
“Trial by Ordeal ;” J¢/ustrations, “Upminster and Hornchurch ;” 
Temple Bar, “Charles Lamb,” “ Horace,” “ Wordsworth ;” Macmillan, 
“ Christopher North.” 

THE Ayr Town Council have resolved to shut up the old bridge, on the 
ground that it is not safe for the public. Lately several stones fell out of 
one of the arches. The bridge was built in 1252 by two maiden ladies, 
who were led to do so on account, says tradition, of some near friend 
having been lost while crossing the river at the ford a little higher up. 
This was one of Burns’s “ Twa Brigs,” and it was the old one he repre- 
sented as saying, while addressing the new, “I'll be a brig when ye’re a 
shapeless cairn.” This came true, as the new one was rebuilt some years 
ago. The late Mr. Templeton, jeweller, left £10,000 to rebuild the old 
brig, but his sisters have a life-interest in the money. 

AT the general assembly of the members and associates of the English 
Langue of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem, held at the Chancery, St. 
John’s Gate, Clerkenwell, on St. John’s Day, June 24, Sir E. Lechmere 
read a paper by the Receiver of the Order, Mr. Edwin Freshfield, LL.D., 
F.S.A., entitled “ A Few Notes on the Church of St. John’s, Clerkenwell.” 
Mr. John Oldrid Scott afterwards described the architectural features of 
the fine crypt underneath the church, which was visited and inspected by 
the company present. It was stated that ajoint stock company had been 
formed within the Order for the purpose of purchasing St. John’s Gate, 
in order that it may be permanently devoted to purposes of charity. 

A DISCOVERY of Roman remains has been made in a deep cutting at 
the Chester gasworks. Ata depth of 23 feet below the surface a pig of 
Roman lead was found in a good state of preservation. The inscription 
it bears along the upper surface is as follows: “IMP. VESP. AVG. V.T. 
IMP. III.” while on the side is inscribed “DE CEANGIS.” Its weight is 
199lb. The lead was therefore a tribute from the tribe in North Wales 
known as the Ceangi, and was cast during the fifth consulate of the 
Emperor Vespasian and the third consulate of Titus, A.D. 74. Many 
bones of men and animals, fragments of Roman tiles and pottery, and 
Roman coins of the time of Vespasian and Titus were found near. 
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A CATALOGUE raisonné of a portion of the extensive and valuable 
library of the late Mr. Cornelius Walford, barrister-at-law, has been 
printed for circulation among his friends. It is divided into subjects, and 
each division is set down at a given price. The classification of the 
various works is as follows: Wit, Humour, and Satire ; Eating, Drink- 
ing, and Smoking; Guilds and Secret Societies ; Games of Chance, 
Skill, and Lotteries; Funeral Rites, Epitaphs, &c. ; The Post Office ; 
Rivers, Bridges, &c.; Fairs ; Laws and Customs; Political Economy ; 
Currency and Banking; Money; Shipping and Trade; Shorthand ; 
Bibliography ; Topography; and Miscellaneous. Applications should be 
addressed to Mrs. C. Walford, 86, Belsize Park Gardens, N.W. 

No. xvit. of Mr. W. de Gray Birch’s “ Cartularium Saxonicum ” con- 
tains, among others, the following interesting texts: Notice of the relics 
given by King A&thelstan to St. Peter’s, Exeter, A.D. 932; two unpub- 
lished charters passed at the Chippenham Witenagemot, A.D. 933, from 
the Sherborne register formerly in the possession of Sir Thos. Phillipps ; 
a charter of the Winchester Witenagemot, A.D. 934 ; a poem in the Cot- 
tonian Gospels, Tiberius A. II., referring to the presentation of the 
volume by King AZthelstan to Christ Church, Canterbury, after A.D. 936; 
a charter of the Dorchester Witenagemot, A.D. 937 ; a charter illustrating 
the Anglo-Saxon law relating to theft, A.D. 938 ; and adeed written in 
the Devonshire dialect, in which the Bishop of Crediton announces the 
indulgences obtained from Pope Leo VII. for those who contribute 
towards the building of Crediton Minster, A.D. 936-9. 

SEVERAL discoveries of remains of the old London Wall have of late 
years been made in the neighbourhood of the Broadway, Blackfriars. 
The demolition of an old bookstall in this street has laid bare another 
portion. It is a continuation eastward of the fragment which was 
removed a year or two ago, and is not many yards distant from the point 
at which this ancient defence of the capital turned northward across 
Ludgate-hill, at the point where stood the ancient Lud Gate. The portion 
now exposed is mainly composed of fragments of limestone united by 
coarse mortar. With these are intermingled tiles and bricks, and, oddly 
enough, large lumps of soft white chalk (apparently the upper chalk of 
the geologists). The wall is about fourteen feet high, and is surmounted 
by a rather deep line of red brick, which, though old, seems to be of later 
date than the lower portion. 

AMONG the chief antiquarian objects to be seen at the International 
Exhibition at Edinburgh are an elaborate quilt worked a century and a 
half ago by a former Countess of Aberdeen ; the well-known funeral pall 
belonging to the Fishmongers’ Company, London; a set of ecclesiastical 
robes, lent by Sir T. Dick-Lauder; specimens of old Italian, French, 
Brussels, and Venetian lace; a variety of portraits by the old masters, 
Lely, Gainsborough, Romney, Reynolds, and Hogarth. Messrs. Marshall, 
of Edinburgh, exhibit a very remarkable and historically interesting col- 
lection of communion cups, lent by Kirk sessions in all parts of Scotland, 
and extending from pre-Reformation times to the present day. The 
oldest specimen, a very quaint bowl resting on a slender stem, is a St. 
Andrews cup dating from the year 1533. Another interesting relic is a 
Perth cup, said to have been designed by Benvenuto Cellini, and to have 
been a present from the Pope to Mary, Queen of Scots. 

THE Imperial Society of Archzeology of Moscow has resolved to send 
to the Caucasus a commission for the purpose of exploring the old monu- 
ments of Christian art in that country, many of which date from the sixth 
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century. The most ancient of the Christian remains are to be found in 
the valley of the Aras. Their deterioration by time and the disregard of the 
local population is rapidly proceeding, and the inscriptions, the frescoes, and 
the decorations of the buildings are disappearing from day to day. The 
exploration, which is to commence in the valley of the Aras (Araxes) and 
the upper regions of the Schorokh (Terek), will embrace not only the 
well-preserved monuments, but also those in ruins. There are at least 
twelve districts which ought to be explored. Many of the Christian 
churches in the Caucasus were built on the ruins of pagan temples. One 
great result of the exploration will no doubt be a new light thrown on the 
sources of Russian national art.—Budlding World. 

THE Colonial and Indian Exhibition is not wanting in objects of anti- 
quity. In the section devoted to the West Indies may be seen the 
original model of a monument to Columbus, by Chidoni, of Milan. 
Around the figure of the navigator are several table-cases and screens, 
full of valuable literary relics connected with the West Indies. A number 
of books relating to the history of the islands have been lent by Mr. H. 
S. Stevens, among which appears a copy of the first edition of ‘‘ Theodore 
de Bry’s Voyage of Columbus,” printed at Frankfort in 1543. Here also 
is a collection of works loaned by Mr. A. C. Miles, and on the tall screens 
a number of old prints collected by Mr. Richard Davey. Turning from 
these literary treasures to the more popular objects of interest, may be 
observed a case full of gold ornaments from the Huacas, or graves of the 
dead, in Central America. They have been lent by Mr. W. C. Borlase, 
and comprise miniature gods, necklaces, belts, discs of metal used as 
money, earrings, and many other curious objects, all in pure gold. 

AT a recent meeting of the Council of the British Archzological Asso- 
ciation a communication from Lieut.-General Pitt Rivers, F.R.S., Inspec- 
tor of Ancient Monuments, was discussed, relating to the advantages 
afforded by the Ancient Monuments Act for the preservation of any 
ancient work which may be scheduled. The Council considered that these 
advantages are not generally known, and have issued extracts from the 
clauses of the Act bearing on the subject. From this it appears that no 
surrender of ownership takes place, but the present proprietor pledges 
himself and his successors not to damage or destroy the same. By this 
wise provision, the Act ensures the preservation of the monument in 
question for all time; the repairs, if needed, being effected by the 
Government. All the monuments at present scheduled are of the class 
known as Prehistoric, and consist of tumuli, stone circles, camps, and 
earthworks. For the present, at least, any others to be added to the 
existing schedule must be of a similar class. Mr. E. P. Loftus Brock, 
hon. secretary of the British Archzological Association, will be happy to 
communicate with the owner of any monument with the view of placing 
it under the care of the State in the way indicated by the Ancient Monu- 
ments Act. Communications should be addressed to Mr. Loftus Brock, 
36, Great Russell-street, W.C. 

THE collection of manuscripts and old printed books belonging to the 
late Mr. Shadford Walker, of Liverpool, sold at Sotheby’s in June, con- 
tained some very remarkable examples—Bible Historiée, par Guyen des 
Moulins, MS., folio 13th century, or earlier, with 130 miniatures, sold for 
£440 (Quaritch). In the Perkins sale this brought £490. _Bibel-Ge- 
schichte, German poem, folio 15th century (1411), MS. on vellum, illus- 
trated in the style of the block books, from the Bragge collection, in 
which it sold for £295, brought £315 (Quaritch). Cassiodori Epistole, 
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MS. on vellum, 16th century, Italian, for Leo X., bound in Grolier style, 
£76 (Quaritch). Of the five “ Hore,” one of the 15th century, Flemish, 
style of Van Eyck, sold for £140 (B. F. Stevens). Another small quarto, 
1442, written for the marriage of Jacob de Bregilles at the Court of 
Burgundy, with 31 miniatures in grésaille, £205 (Quaritch). Jean des 
Meun, ceuvres diverses, splendid MS. on vellum in “caracteres batardes,” 
folio, 15th century, £570 (Quaritch), a large price, but in the Perkins sale 
it brought £690. Polyceni Strategemeta, Gr. et Lat., Lugduni, 1589, from 
the library of Marguerite de Valois, bound by Clovis Eve, which in the 
Heath sale (1810) sold for only £4 15s. and in the Beckford sale for £11, 
now brought £110 (Quaritch). Psalterium, small quarto MS. on vellum, 
15th century, with miniatures and borders of Spanish work, £60 (B. F. 
Stevens). Northwode (Johannis) Collectanea, autograph MS. written at 
the Monastery of our Lady of Bordesley (near Birmingham), in 1386, 
containing English poems of the time of Chaucer, and Latin and English 
prayers, &c., in the old oak boards, small quarto, £50 (Quaritch). The 
whole collection amounted to over £5,000. 

THE annual congress of the Royal Archzological Institute will be held 
at Chester, under the presidency of the Duke of W estminster, beginning 
on Tuesday, August 10, and concluding on the following Tuesday. The 
proceedings will commence with a reception of the Institute by the Mayor 
and Corporation of Chester at an inaugural meeting at the Town-hall, 
when the President will deliver his address. This will be followed by an 
inspection of the city, and in the evening Dr. E. A. Freeman will open 
the historical section. Among the places to be visited during the week 
are Llangollen, Valle Crucis Abbey, the Pillar of Eliseg, Offa’s Dyke, 
Chirk Castle, Wrexham Church, Eaton Malpas Church, Nantwich, Acton, 
Bunbury, Beeston Castle, Tarvin Church, Kelsbarrow, the junction of 
Roman roads at Nettleford, Eddisbury-hill, Lob Sack, Cuddington, 
Hawarden Castle, Ewloe Castle, Mold Church, Bailey-hill, Caergwrle 
Castle, Gresford Church, Flint, Conway, and Carnarvon. On Thursday 
morning, August 12, the annual meeting of the members of the Institute 
will be held, and in the evening of that day there will be a conversazione 
at the Town-hall. The Bishop of Chester will be the president of the 
antiquarian section, and the architectural section will be presided over by 
Mr. Beresford-Hope. The list of the vice-presidents of the meeting 
includes Sir Theodore Martin, Sir James A. Picton, the Rev. Sir Talbot 
Baker, Sir Robert Cunliffe, Sir Richard Brooke, Sir Philip Egerton, Sir 
T. G. Frost, Sir Philip Mainwaring, Sir Llewelyn Turner, Sir Watkin 
Williams Wynn, the Rev. Canon Tarver, the Rev. Canon Eaton, and Mr. 
Herbert Gladstone. 

EGyPT has been the scene of some remarkable antiquarian discoveries, 
but few of more interest than that recently made in one of the deltas of the 
Nile by Mr. Flinders Petrie, of a royal palace, known in Biblical language 
as Pharaoh’s house in Tahpanes, and locally as the “Castle of the Jew’s 
daughter,” which is mentioned in Jeremiah as the resting-place of the 
fugitive daughters of Zedekiah. The building, in general appearance, 
somewhat resembles the Norman keep of Rochester, and it contained 
sixteen chambers on each floor, of which there had evidently been 
several ; while, attached to the tower, was an area of brickwork resting 
upon sand, which was actually the scene of one of Jeremiah’s prophecies. 
It could scarcely have been expected that a building 2,550 years old 
should reveal many remains within its precincts ; but from the mound at 
the base a very fair number of domestic relics were obtained, principally 
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belonging to the kitchen, such as jars, dishes, pokers, corn-rubbers, 
together with a vast number of amphorz lids and covers, in a chamber 
that was presumably the butler’s pantry. Other chambers yielded 
remains that were not altogether so utilitarian, and these included early 
Greek vases of the date 600 B.C., with paintings of sphinxes, processions, 
chariot races, &c. ; while from underneath the four corners of the tower 
were exhumed sacrificial bones, tablets, rings, and other small matters, 
evidently constituting the foundation deposits of its builder, Psamme- 
tichus I. The other antiquarian event, equally interesting in its way, was 
the unveiling at Boulak of mummies by M. Maspero, Director-General of 
Egyptian Antiquities, and in particular those of Rameses II., Sesostris, 
and his successor, Rameses III. Athird mummy, which was in a very 
bad state of putrefaction, proved to be that of Queen Nofretari, whose 
worship was very popular at Thebes. She was always represented in 
pictures by Egyptologists as a negress, but from her remains it was evident 
that she was of white race.—Duzlder. 


“mk 


Antiquarian Correspondence. 
Sin scire labores, 
Quere, age: quzrenti pagina nostra patet. 
Ali communications must be accompanied by the name and address of the sender, 
not necessarily for publication. 
HAMPSHIRE SURNAMES AND PLACE-NAMES. 

S1R,—I should feel greatly obliged if you or any of your readers would 
kindly give mea list of printed books on Hampshire surnames and place- 
names ; and I should also be glad of a reference to a list of works on, or 
which refer to, the parish of Freshwater, in the Isle of Wight. 

F. C. BEAZLEY. 

DESTRUCTION OF SHUSTOKE CHURCH BY LIGHTNING, 

S1rR,— On Tuesday, June 1, perhaps at the very moment when some of 
your readers were perusing the memoir of Sir William: Dugdale in the 
pages of this magazine, the church of Shustoke, in Warwickshire, in which 
he is buried, was almost totally destroyed by lightning. The lightning 
struck the south-east buttress of the tower, and, passing through the roof 
of the nave, set the woodwork on fire, and before aid could arrive the fire 
had obtained such a hold on the wood roof that the entire nave, the fine 
Norman font, the stone and marble pulpit, the new organ, and the seats 
and roof were entirely destroyed, together with the monuments of the 
Dugdale family and their connections, the Dilkes of Maxstoke Castle. 

Only as recently as 1872 the church was restored, at considerable 
expense, by Mr. R. F. T. Croxall, and now the estimated cost of rebuild- 
ing is £4,500; of this only £1,200 is covered by an insurance, and the 
parish, consisting of about 400 people, is unequal to finding much of the 
remainder. Recently, too, it may be observed, that Warwickshire has 
been closely gleaned for subscriptions to three great church restorations 
—St. Mary’s, Warwick; St. Michael’s, Coventry; and Trinity Church, 
the burial-place of Shakespeare, at Stratford-on-Avon. 

As the sepulchre, and as containing the monument of the celebrated 
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antiquary, Sir William Dugdale, Garter King at Arms, and editor of the 
well-known Monasticum Anglicanum, who died in 1685, Shustoke Church 
has more than a local interest. It is to be hoped, therefore, that many 
fond of antiquarian and genealogical pursuits, both at home and abroad, 
will endeavour to contribute towards the restoration of the structure in 
which the venerated antiquary’s remains are “quietly inurned.” The 
Rev. H. D. Hill, Vicar of Shustoke, near Birmingham, will be most happy 
to receive any subscriptions that may be tendered. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. JOHN PICKFORD, M.A. 


HORACE WALPOLE, LORD ORFORD. 

S1R,—Some months ago there appeared in THE ANTIQUARIAN (see 
vol. viii. p. 277), under the heading of “ Autograph Letters,” one from 
Lord Orford to Mr. J. C. Walker, which, as you state in a foot-note, is of 
interest as proving, what has often been denied, that Horace Walpole did 
use and adopt the name, style, and title of a peer. Will you allow me to 
add my testimony to that fact, based, as it is, on the authority of my 
autograph collection ? 

On the decease of hisnephew George, on December 5, 1791, he became 
fourth earl. He died on March 2, 1797, having enjoyed the title for more 
than five years. He certainly used that title, as I have a good frank of 
his dated :— 

“ Isleworth, August the Seventh, 1792. 
“To John Pinkerton, Esq., 
“at Kentish Town. 
“ Free, 
“Orford.” 
I have also a short note dated :— 
“Strawberry Hill, 
“ Sep’ 16, 1794. 

“ Dear S’, 

‘*T shall certainly be here on Friday and very glad of y' Company. 
“Yrs, acc... 
“ Orford.” 

I have several scraps of his writing, and also an old frank as “ Horace 
Walpole,” and, on comparison, I have no doubt of the authenticity of the 
frank, for which, some twenty years ago, I paid a guinea to Mr. Waller. 
Lord Orford certainly had no love for the title, as in one of his letters to 
his correspondent, Hannah Moore, he begged she would use the old 
address, as the new one savoured much like “calling a man names” in 
his old age. 

Netherwood, Ilkley. JOHN DARLINGTON. 

“SILLY SUFFOLK.” 
(See vol. ix. pp. yo, 240.) 

Sirn,—Mr. R. L. Everett, M.P., has, I fancy, led many others astray 
besides your correspondent, Mr. H. R. Forrest, by the specious statement 
that the phrase “ Sz//y Suffolk,” being a corruption of the German se/2, 
should be taken as “holy ” rather than “ Silly Suffolk.” It is much to be 
regretted that so misleading a statement, for which it would appear there 
is no foundation, should be so persistently circulated. This familiar bit 
of localism was never, it would seem, used in the sense of “holy” or 
“pure ;” not a single piece of evidence has yet been produced in favour 
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of the assumption that Suffolk was at any time specially singled out for the 
designation “holy.” The more correct meaning of the word se/7 isto be found 
in its medizval use—artless, inoffensive, simple ; but as there is no reason 
to think the expression ‘‘ Silly Suffolk” can lay claim to anything like a 
remote ancestry, it is altogether improbable that even this latter interpre- 
tation was ever understood in any such connection. It is most unlikely 
that the phrase had at any time a signification other than that commonly 
received among us at the present day. What has come to be regarded 
in some quarters as an interesting philological discovery, is, after all, 
nothing but a groundless surmise. 
C. H. EVELYN WHITE, F.S.A., 
Ipswich, Editor of The East Anglian. 


INSCRIPTIONS ON CHURCH BELLS. 


StrR.—Some of your readers who are fond of campanology may be 
glad of the following notes of inscriptions which I lately copied in the 
course of a tour in Somerset. There are two fifteenth century bells in 
the tower of St. Mary Magdalene Church at Barwick, near Yeovil ; the 
one bears the inscription WOX (szc) : AVGVSTINI : SONET : IN : AVRE: 
DEI. This is interesting as showing the pronunciation of the initial v in 
Latin at that date in England. The other is SANCTA : KATHARINA: 
ORA : PRO: NOBIS. There are two 15th century and one 14th century 
bells in the tower of St. Andrew’s Church, Trent, in the same county ; 
the one bears the inscription SANCTA : MARIA : ORA: PRO : NOBIS, the 
other CAMPANA : SANCTI : ANDREE (sic): DE : TRENTE; the oldest 
AWGWSTINE : TWAM : CAMPANAM : PROTEGE : SANAM. 

(sic) (sic) (sic) 
VIATOR. 
SOSOOOOOOOOOOO 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


THE EDITOR declines to pledge himself for the safety or return of 
MSS. voluntarily tendered to him by strangers. 


POSOOOOSOSOOOOOD 


Wooks Recevied. 


1. The Aberdeen Printers—1620-1736. Part iv. By J. P. Edmond. 
Aberdeen : Edmond & Spark. 1886. 

2. Gloucestershire Notes and Queries. Part xxxi. Kent & Co. 

3. Library Chronicle. No. 27. Dryden Press, Long-acre. 

4. Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica. Vol. ii. No.7. Mitchell & 
Hughes. July, 1886. 

5. English Etchings. Part xli. Sampson Low & Co. 

6. Sussex Archeological Collections. Vol. xxxiv. Published for the 
Sussex Archeological Society by H. Wolff, Lewes. 

7. Gravesend. By J. R. S. Clifford. Gravesend: Smither Bros. 1886. 

8. New England Historical and Genealogical Register. No. clix. 
Boston: 18, Somerset-street. July, 1886. 

9. To London and Elsewhere. By T. Purnell. T. Fisher Unwin. 
1886. 

10. The Ancient Abbey of Cluni. By Sir G. Duckett, Bart. (Privately 
printed.) 
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mee 
Che Ancient Boat at Brigg. 


. N April last, as already reported in these 

i pages (see vol. ix. p. 281), during some 

; excavations which were being made at the 

: gasworks at Brigg, in Lincolnshire, the work- 

* men came upon a large boat embedded in 

the clay some four feet below the surface. 

The boat, which was 48 feet long, was cut out 

of a single piece of oak, and, according to 

experts, must be at least 2,000 years old. At 

a recent meeting of the Lincoln and Nottingham Archzological Associa- 
tion, Mr. James Thropp, C E., County Surveyor for Lincolnshire, in 
the course of a paper which he read, made the following remarks 
with reference to this curious vessel: —‘* The unexpected discovery 
of an ancient canoe or boat at Brigg, Lincolnshire, during the process 
of excavation for a new gasometer at the Gas Company’s works at 
that town, has been a most interesting and pleasing incident to lovers 
of antiquities. ‘The premises of the Gas Company are situated on 
the east side of the river Ancholme, about 200 yards north of the 
market-place. The boat is made out of the trunk of an oak tree, 
perfectly straight and true; it is 48 ft. 8 in. long, and varies from 
5 ft. to 3 ft. in width, and does not appear to have had branches, 
except near the bow, where, I think, two have been cut off. It was 
found about 40 yards from the river, lying due east and west, on what 
must have been a sloping beach, the stern being 9g ft. below the 
surface level, and the bow 5 ft. 6 in. below it. Thesoil is about 1 ft. 
5 in. deep, and clay both above and below the position in which the 
boat rested, and the continued excavation is still in clay. As the 
work of excavation has been carried on, other objects of interest have 
been found, enabling us to decide one or two important points 
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respecting the boat. First, the bowsprit was discovered, almost close 
to the bow, and then thirteen yards in a southerly direction, the stern- 
board ; also, bones of animals. The boat itself was filled with black 
mud, and at the bottom three curious leeches, one 6 in. long, were 
found alive ; they are now preserved by the Gas Company in spirits 
of wine. The groove at the stern was partly filled with dried moss, 
used apparently for caulking. The stern-board fits the end, and will 
slide into the grooves; it is of oak planking, 1} in. thick, and 
consists of two boards, one being 1 ft. 5 in. wide, and the other 
10 in., by 4 ft. in length ; the sides and bottom are shaped to suit the 
grooving. What were the tools which the boatwrights used to finish 
the planking? They may have been flint or bronze, but certainly 
the manipulation was of no ordinary merit in those days. From the 
end elevation and longitudinal section, it will be observed that part 
of the stern appears to have been decked, and the boards laid on the 
two ledges, one on each side, which were worked out of the solid, 
not framed in. Transverse stays were left in the bottom, when the 
sinking or cutting out was done, for the purpose of stiffening the 
boat; three of them are still perfect, and will be noticed in the 
longitudinal section. The bottom of the boat is flat throughout 
its entire length ; the keel, if it may be so described, at the stern, is 
splitting, owing, I believe, to shrinkage and the great strain imposed 
upon it during the removal to its present temporary position. The 
stern and the bow were both strengthened by part of the bottom 
being left more solid, as shown by the longitudinal section. The 
holes at the sides are not all of the same size; they are chiefly 
elliptical in shape, and may have been used for ropes when under 
sail, and partly for stays, of which one has been discovered in almost 
a fossil state. By what means the tree was hollowed out can only be 
a matter of conjecture ; it may have been charred a certain depth, 
and finished with bronze or flint tools. Part of a branch of a tree 
was found, much resembling an adze, and also some flints, which 
were so hard that the gas manager cut glass with them as readily 
as if a diamond had been used. It has been suggested that the 
flints were fixed at the curved end of this adze when in use. 
Whether the adze was used in the construction or not cannot be 
determined authoritatively, but it is quite possible it was carried by 
the ship-carpenter for executing needful repairs. We can see that 
repairs proved necessary from the discovery of a cleat 6 ft. long 
and about 14 in. wide, tapered at the ends, fixed to an old wound 
on the right or starboard side of the boat, shown in dotted lines on 
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the elevation. The cleat was cut out of a solid piece of wood, the 
edges are bevelled, and three studs were left so that they might pass 
through the side of the boat and receive, through the circular holes 
cut through them, wedges or pins to bring the cleat home, and secure 
a perfectly water-tight joint. The elevation and longitudinal section 
of the bow of the boat shows the manner in which it was prepared to 
receive and support the bowsprit. The irregularity of the sides 
indicate the gradual decay which was proceeding, although it is 
fair to assume that some part of the top edges would be fractured 
in removing it from its late position to the Company’s yard. Its 
removal required the utmost care, and I cannot help expressing 
thanks to the Gas Company, their chief officers and men, for the 
careful and skilful manner in which they have accomplished the self- 
imposed duty of preserving for our benefit this extraordinary relic 
of the past. Whatever its ultimate destination may be, I do hope 
that the same watchful care it has hitherto received will attend its 
transit to the British Museum,—not to the cellars thereof, let us 
hope,—or wherever else it may be localised. It is open to doubt 
whether it has ever been a sea-going boat, but, at any rate, it would 
be equal to the demands of ordinary weather of the Humber, and 
that it has been a sailing one may be inferred, not only from the 
preparation of the bow for a bowsprit, but from the fact of the 
bowsprit itself being found; but why a bent one was preferred 
to a straight I leave to the more experienced to decide. I do 
not think its transverse strength, on account of its compara- 
tively great length, although stayed, would have enabled it to 
bear the great strain of waves such as would be met with in the 
German Ocean, but as I am neither a sailor nor a naval architect, 
this opinion must be taken for what it may be worth. I believe it 
would carry between forty and fifty men, including the sailors, and 
would evidently, in its day, have been an enemy of no mean 
power to an opposing force. With regard to its age, supposition 
from known data leads experts to fix it at not less than 2,000 
years ; there is every reason to presume that it is of ancient British 
origin. We can scarcely give the Romans credit for so primitive 
a design; it is, however, possible that it has carried Roman 
soldiers, for in the absence of other craft, doubtless the Romans 
would impress into their service whatever came to hand, and when it 
had served their purposes, and finding its sides wearing away, they 
would leave it to take its chance on the river side, as many a craft is 
now allowed to sink into the sands on our coast, the oak of 
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whose ribs will be imbedded, and in thousands of years to come, 
when the sea no longer washes the shore, but upheaval and 
subsidence have alternately done their work, the generations of 
those days will speculate on the nature and build of the vessel they 
will find in the sandstone rocks. To add to the vicissitudes of 
storm and tempest, of probable battle, of desertion on the river 
side, and its long rest in the harbour of the ages gone by, the boat 
at length became the subject of a lawsuit in the High Court of Justice, 
Chancery Division, before Mr. Justice Chitty, who had to decide 
whether it should be the privilege of the Lord of the Manor, Mr. 
Cary-Elwes, or the Brigg Gas Company, to present it to the autho- 
rities of the British Museum. He has given judgment in favour of 
the Lord of the Manor, who will therefore have the right of 
disposal of the boat.” 

The discovery of this boat has been brought before the Society of 
Antiquaries, the Royal Archzological Institute, and the British 
Archeological Association ; and at each meeting it was agreed that 
no more interesting example of very ancient British times had been 
made in any part of the kingdom for many a long year. It is to be 
hoped that eventually the boat will find a final resting-place in the 
County Museum at York. 


& 


Che bistorpy of Gilds. 
By CorRNELIUS WALFORD, F.S.S., Barrister-at-Law. 
(Continued from p. 74.) 
PART IV. 

CHAPTER XLV.—TZhe Gilds of Yorkshire—( Continued.) 
ULL.—The Gild of Corpus Christi, 1358, possessed a very 
handsome, spacious building in Monk Gate, and had ten 
tenements belonging to it. This Gild was to consist of men 
and women, who were to pay ros. each year (by half-yearly pay- 
ments), and afterwards five farthings a week. Members in arrears 
to be expelled, the affairs to be administered by Alderman and 
Chamberlain, with eight discreet men to help them. Help to be 
given to enable bretheren to follow their callings ; also help to the 
afflicted at the rate of 1s. 2d. per week (the ailments enumerated 
being nearly the same as in the last-named Gild. Burials to be 
attended. Ordinances to be read over to new members. It seems 
that the original constitution of this Gild had been amended in 
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several particulars, viz.—(1) That all the bretheren and sisteren were 
to meet annually, or pay a pound of wax. (2) That no money 
belonging to the Gild should ever be risked in trading beyond sea, 
unless by special grace, and then two sureties must be given. (3) 
Sons and daughters of bretheren of the Gild might be admitted 
without payment; all others coming in, to pay three pounds of 
silver, unless it be by special grace. 

St. Clare Gild.—We find nothing recorded of this beyond the 
name, and no date is given. 

Gild of St. Fohn the Baptist.—The date of the foundation of this 
is also lost. The house belonging to this Fraternity stood near St. 
Mary’s Church, and came into the hands of Henry Thurcross, Esq., 
who gave it to the Company of Merchant Tailors, and, on their 
making some alterations in it, they called it Merchant Tailors’ Hall. 

I find in ‘‘ A Gossip about Guilds,” by William Andrews, F.R.H.S., 
that he says, ‘There are some curious rules on record of the 
ancient Guild of Fohn the Baptist at Hull. One was that ‘if any 
man sole withouten wife, or woman withouten husband, after ye dede 
of oyther dwel still in ye Gild, he shall pay 18d. and she r2d.’ at 
four terms each year ; thus putting a tax on widowhood. It main- 
tained a priest at a salary of as ‘ mykill als we and he may accorde.’ 
The officers were an Alderman, two Chamberlains, and ‘ eight dis- 
cretist men of all ye Gyld,’ and no member could refuse the office of 
Alderman without incurring a penalty of a noble, or of forty pence if 
declining the position of Chamberlain. 

‘*« Brothers and Sisters’ seem by these rules to be nearly equal, 
except as to office. If any member opposed officers, or ‘ gaynsayed ’ 
their ordinances, he was to be put out of the Guild, that he might 
not be as ‘a rotten schepe to infect alle ye floke.’” 

The remains of the building belonging to this Fraternity were 
removed during the year 1863. 

Trade Gilds.—‘* There were anciently in Hull, as in most towns 
of importance, several guilds or companies of merchants embodied 
for the protection of their various trades. We find incidental 
notices of the ‘ Merchant Adventurers,’ the ‘Society of Merchants,’ 
a guild of merchants called after the name of St. George, that was 
incorporated by the charter of Henry VIII. in 1524; the ‘ Fellow- 
ship of Merchants,’ established by letters patent in 1577; and the 
‘Merchant Tailors,’ whose hall (once the property of the religious 
Guild of St. John the Baptist) stood near the south-east corner of 
St. Mary’s Churchyard. In the ‘orders, grauntes, and privileges’ of 
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the Guild the latter are not described as ‘ Merchant’ Taylors, but as 
the ‘ Guild or Fraternitie of Tailors.’ The deed or ‘ composition,’ 
in which these orders are set forth, is dated 1617, and was signed 
and sealed by 300 members. Hadley mentions the orders for the 
regulation of their trade from the year 1590 to 1699. From the 
composition of 1617 (now in the possession of the Hull Corporation) it 
appears that the Guild was composed of sisters as well as brethren ; 
and the members of the Guild (male members only, we presume) are 
described as ‘burgesses.’ . . . 

“The Company of Coopers appears to have been the last of these 
trading companies which survived in Hull. The Guild had a hall in 
Hailes Entry, High-street, and over the doorway were the arms of 
the King and the Coopers ; the motto, ‘ Fear God, honour the King, 
and love the Brethren,’ was above the arms ; below them were the 
words, ‘ Richard Hudson, Warden, 1714.’ This Guild (as, indeed, 
did most of the Fraternities) made annual processions, exhibiting 
their plate, which was of considerable value.” 

Gild of Holy Trinity —‘* On the 4th June, 1369, a Fraternity 
called the Guild of the Holy Trinity was founded by Robert Marshall, 
Alderman, William Scott, John de Wormly and his wife, Hugh de 
Hughtoft and his wife, and other persons to the number of thirty, 
who entered into an agreement to ordain, found, and appoint the 
aforesaid Guild to the honour of the Holy Trinity, and to the main- 
taining and perpetual supporting of the Fraternity ; the members, of 
their own free and good will, bound themselves and their successors 
to pay two shillings in silver, at four times of the year, by several 
portions. The deed of agreement, which is still in existence, ordained 
and strictly enjoined that all brothers and sisters of the Guild be 
present in the church of the Holy Trinity (without a reasonable 
excuse), to carry the candle of the Guild, under the penalty of one 
pound of wax ; and that when any of the brothers or sisters of the 
Guild should die, their funeral should be celebrated in the town of 
Hull, and all the brothers and sisters should be present at the dirge 
and mass; making offerings there for the soul of the deceased, under 
penalty for absence of one pound of wax; and that four tapers 
should be kept burning and thirty masses should be celebrated 
immediately after the burial, or at least within the first week. It 
also ordained, amongst other things, that ‘if any brother or sister 
languished in a perpetual infirmity, so that they could not support 
themselves,’ they should receive eightpence per week, and at the 
feast of St. Martin a tunic and a little cap; and in case the goods 
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of the Guild should not be sufficient it was decreed that a collection 
should be made for the benefit of the infirm.” 

In 1662, Taylor, the “ water poet,” visited Hull, and in his quaint 
poem, ‘‘A Very Merry Wherry-Ferry Voyage, or Yorke for My 
Money,” he speaks of this Gild and its purposes as follows :— 

‘* Besides for euery sea or marine cause 
They have a house of 7rinity, whose lawes 
And orders doe confirme, or else reforme 
That which is right, or that which wrongs deform ; 
It is a comely built, well ordered place, 
But that which most of all the house doth grace 
Are roomes for widowes, who are old and poore, 
And haue bin wiues to mariners before. 
They are for house roome, food, or lodging, or 
For firing, Christianly prouided for, 
And as some dye, some doth their places win, 
As one goes out another doth come in.” 

This Gild afterwards developed to extensive proportions under the 
title of the Corporation of Trinity House. 


( Zo be continued.) 


¥ 


Mrientation of Churches in hampshire. 


T the joint meeting of the Geologists’ Association and the 
SAL. Hampshire Field Club, at Stonehenge, on April 27 last, I 
took an opportunity of stating that the stones which stand 

at a short distance from the outer circle of Stonehenge do, as a 
matter of fact, point to the lines of the sunrise at the time of the 
three great festivals of the ancient Celts. The circumstance that a 
line drawn from the so-called altar stone, near the great trilithon, to 
the large outlying stone called the “ Friar’s Heel,” marks the line of 
sunrise at the summer solstice, has often been insisted on, and can 
be verified by actual observation, or, if this observation cannot be 
made, by calculation based on the amplitude of the sun at that time. 
The Midsummer solstice was the chief festival of the Celts, and 
traces of it yet remain in Ireland in the lighting of fires and other 
celebrations of Midsummer eve. The literature of the middle ages 
contains many allusions which show that this custom was also 
common in England to within the last three hundred years. Insome 
remote parts of England it has survived to comparatively recent time. 
The two other chief Celtic festivals were those of May, or the 
great spring festival, and of the winter solstice or Yule. The line 
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which marks the position of sunrise at the summer solstice is drawn 
from the so-called altar stone, as mentioned. There can be little 
dispute about this fact. I do not think there can be much dispute 
about two other lines of a similar significance. Ifa tangent is drawn 
from the outer circle of stones on the north, it will be found to pass 
over the top of the outlying stone called the “ Friar’s Heel,” and 
this line is an E.N.E. line, and points almost or exactly to the line of 
sunrise at the beginning of May. If a similar tangent be drawn 
from the north-eastern part of the outer circle of stones to the smaller 
outlying stone situated south of the ‘ Friar’s Heel,” it will be found 
to indicate the line of the mid-winter sunrise. I do not think that 
the people who constructed Stonehenge and placed these outlying 
stones in their positions were able to take observations as mathemati- 
cally correct as in a modern observatory, and therefore this accuracy 
must not be looked for, but I think it is worthy of notice that lines 
drawn, as I have stated, to these outlying stones should point very 
closely indeed to these positions. 

Since making an observation of the E.N.E. line at Stonehenge in 
1884, I have taken the orientation of almost all the ancient churches 
in Hampshire, and some few in Wiltshire. This has been done with 
an ordinary compass, due allowance being made in every instance for 
magnetic variation. 

The following Hampshire churches have an orientation closely 
approaching to the E.N.E. line, viz., from 20° to 224° N. of E.:— 
Hamble, Burlesdon, Bighton, New Alresford, West Tisted, Michel- 
dever, Thruxton, Penton Mewsey, Kingley (old church), East 
Worldham, Chilcomb, Morestead, East Dean, Crondall, Bentley, 
St. Mary Bourne, Crux Easton (old line), Netherton (chancel of old 
church), Wyke, Littleton, Overton, Wherwell, Chilbolton, Hamble- 
don, Botley, (chancel of old church), East Wellow, Timsbury, Sopley, 
Bentworth, Ellisfield, Alton, East Tisted (rebuilt on old line), King’s 
Somborne, Lymington, Boldre, Brockenhurst, Farringdon, Hartley 
Maudit, Selborne, Newton Valence, Longparish, Minstead, North 
Stoneham, South Stoneham, Itchen Abbas, Northington (old line), 
Odiham, Appleshaw (old line), Prior’s Dean, Combe, Lower Clat- 
ford, Otterbourn (old chancel), Milton, Hordle (foundations of old 
church), Milford, Bramley, Bramshaw, and others. In some few 
instances, as at Farringdon, Bentley, Wherwell, and Morestead, the 
orientation is several degrees more to the north than the E.N.E. line. 

The following Hampshire churches have an orientation from 
10° to 15° N. of E.: Wonston, Corhampton, Owlesbury, Broughton, 
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Lower Wallop, Lichfield, Stockbridge (old church), Steventon, 
Southwick, Worting, Ellingham, Colemore, Dummer, Heckfield, 
Greywell, Kimpton, and others. 

The usual explanation that the line of old churches is in the line 
of sunrise on the day of the saint to whom the church is dedicated 
does not hold good in Hampshire. 

What, then, could have been the reason for building the church 
towards the E.N.E.? In endeavouring to trace this cause, I have 
been impressed with the circumstance that I have met with no 
church entirely built in Norman time, or begun in that age, which 
has an E.N.E. orientation. The Nerman churches in Hampshire 
have either an exact E. and W. line, which is their usual direction, 
or are built on a line to the S. of E. Winchester Cathedral and the 
Church of St. Cross both point to the S. of E., while the following 
typical Norman churches are E. and W.:—St. Michael’s, Southampton, 
Penton Grafton or Wey Hill, East Meon, Winchfield, Nately 
Scures, Boarhunt, Compton, Christchurch Priory Church, Easton, 
Tufton, Kingsclere, Petersfield, Droxford, Havant, Romsey Abbey 
Church, and many others. 

In some instances, as at Thruxton and Broughton, the chancel is 
5° to 10° more to the north than the body of the church, a circum- 
stance which appears to me to be due to want of care in the 
erection of these parts at different dates. Many of the places I have 
mentioned are known to have possessed churches in Anglo-Saxon 
days. In parishes where the Saxon church was not entirely rebuilt 
by the Normans, the old line of the church appears to me to have 
been necessarily retained by the replacement of the Saxon edifice at 
different dates. If this was so, I am led to conclude that the E.N.E. 
line was the usual line of orientation of a West Saxon church. 

Corhampton Church, which is a well-known Saxon edifice, has an 
orientation of 15° to the north of east. It stands in a valley, and 
if the design was to be in the line of sunrise at a particular season, 
perhaps this would, in such a low and woody situation, be the actual 
line at which the sun would be first seen from this position when its 
astronomical position at sunrise is E.N.E. Hambledon Church 
contains in its interior Saxon pilasters above Norman arches, showing 
that it was enlarged without the removal of the original Saxon walls. 
Its orientation is 20° N. of E., and this appears to me to have been 
about the usual West Saxon line. 

I can suggest two explanations of this orientation. (1) The theory 
of the extermination of the Celts by the West Saxon can be disproved 
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in Hampshire, and it may be that the old reverence for the E.N.E. 
line as the line of sunrise at the Celtic spring festival, was transmitted 
from Celtic pagan time to British Christian time, and by the spinster 
side to the time of the Anglo-Saxon Christian conversion. In any 
case the fact remains that the Stonehenge line for the May sunrise, 
agrees very closely with the line of orientation of the churches I 
have mentioned. (2) The E.N.E. orientation may be due to the 
worship of the Virgin in the Anglo-Saxon Church, the beginning of 
May being particularly dedicated to her. If so, the E.N.E. line of 
the churches and the E.N.E. line at Stonehenge perhaps have an 
accidental coincidence only. At the time of the ancient festival of 
the Virgin in August, the sunrise is also in about the same line as at 
the beginning of May. 
A 


Che Ordinary from Mr. Chomas Jenpns’ Wooke 
of Armes. 


Edited by JamMEs GREENSTREET, Hon. Secretary of the Pipe Roll 
Society. 
PART X17. 
(Continued from p. 58, ante.) 
Hesses. 


553. Arg., a fess Az. and label | Adam de Everingham, de 
of three pendants Gu. Byrkyn. 447 
554. Arg., a fess Az. and label Mons" John Eueringham, 


T. W. SHORE. 


of three pendants Gu. de Byrkin. 1251 
Al Bor tg a fess Az. three Mons’ Gerard Vfflet. 1228 
Paya gy ® fess Az. three Mons* Gerard Vfflete. 443 
hae maesinhe Ge Mons’ John Hacelut. 460 


558. Arg., a fess and in chief a 
bar dancettée Gu. 

559. Arg.,a fess and in chief two 
crescents Gu. 

560. Arg., a fess and in the 
dexter chief a greyhound (“belette”) 
Gu. 

561. Arg., a fess and in the 
dexter chief a mullet Gu. 


Mons’ John de Haclute. 421 


557. Arg., a fess and in chief "7 
\ Mons' John Wassand. 456 


Michel Belet. 491 


t Mons' Raf Dodingselles. 459 
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Become . fess and in chief Hugh Dodingsels. _ 
563. Arg. (sic), on a fess Orthree 11. Baron de Yon. ‘cere 


garbs Sa. 
564. Arg., a fess Sa. Mons' William Kyghlay. 433 


565. Arg., a fess Sa. within a 
bordure Gu. bezantée. 

566. Arg., a fess Sa. within a 
bordure Gu. platy. 

567. Arg., a fess Sa. between six 


John de Weston. 445 


Mons' John de Willton. 494 
Henry Warde, de Swyny- 


cross crosslets fitchée Or. thwayt. 440 
cross crosslets fitchée Sa. Thomas de Latoi. 437 
569. Arg., on a fess Sa. three ogyer Grymeston. 446 


mullets Or pierced Gu. 

570. Arg., on a fess Sa. three 
mullets (Or) pierced Vert. 

571. Arg., on a fess Sa. three 
roundles Or. 

572. Arg., on a fess Sa. three - 
stags’ heads ie te. Mons Robert Hertfford. 441 

573. Az., crusilly and a fess Or. John de Clynton. 501 

574- Az., crusilly and a fess Or. William de Seint Omeir. 500 
ape Erm., a fess chequy Or and | yponer John d’Arderne. 486 

576. Erm., a fess chequy Or and 
Az. 

577- Erm., on a fess Gu. three 
annulets Or. 

578. Erm., on a fess Gu. three 
annulets Or. 

579. Erm., on a fess Gu. three 
cross crosslets Or. 


y fess Gu. th 
580. Erm., on a fess Gu. t ne 
js 


Mons' Rogeir Grymeston. 1250 


Mons‘ Thomas de Burgh. 442 


68. A fess b 
568. Arg., a fess between = 
@ 


Mons’ John Daventre. 452 
John Barton, de ffryton. 476 
John Bryton, de ffryton. ror 
Alexander Aunsell. 490 


escallops Or. Mons' Robert Ingram. 439 


581. Gu., a fess Arg. and label 
of five pendants Or. 

582. Gu., billetty Or, a fess Arg. 

583. Gu., a fess and in chief 
three roundles Arg. 

584. Gu., a fess chequy Or and 


Thomas Maunsell. 478 
Mons’ Thomas Loveyne. 462 
Mons’ John Deveros. 477 


— Alexandre Lynde- 
Az. 489 
Mons" Alisander Lynd- 
say. 1163 
Le Contie de Warwick. 487 
Monst' Wauteir Beau- 
champ. 464 


585. Gu., a fess chequy Or and 
Az. 

586. Gu., crusilly and a fess Or. 

587. Gu., a fess betw. six mart- 
lets Or. 
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588. Gu., a fess vairy Az. and of | Alayne de Caberay, de 


the first (sz). 


589. Or, a fess Az., and in chief 


three pales Gu. 
590. Or, on a fess Az. 
escallops Arg. 


field and Az. 
592. Or, a fess Gu. 


593. Or, on a fess Gu. a mullet 


Arg. 
594. Or, a fess and in 
three roundles Gu. 
595- Or, on a fess Gu. 


cross crosslets botonnée Arg. 


596. Or, on a fess Gu. 
cross crosslets fitchée Arg. 


597. Or, on a fess Gu. 


lions ramp. Arg. 


598. Or, on a fess Gu. 


roundles Arg. 
599- Or, 
water-bougets Arg. 
600. Or. 
water-bougets Arg. 


591. Or, a fess chequy of me} Le Conte de Menteth. 


on a fess Gu. 


on a fess Gu. 


Hippeswell. 
Mons’ Waltir ffauconberge, 
de Ryse. 


Mons' John de Napton. 


646 


1100 
three 


482 
535 
Monst Esmond Coluyle, 
S' de Bytham. 
Mons' Walter Coluyle. 
chief | Mons' Robert Coluyle, de 
Dale. 


three \ Mons* William Coluyle. 


mae { Mons John Colvyle. 


three | Mons' Thomas Coluyle, 

J de Cokewalde. 

three | Mons' Rogeir 
feild. 

weer as Richard de Bing- 


Hunting- 
479 


ham. 483 


Mons‘ John de Byngham. 963 


three 


Hesses Vaneettee, 


6o1. Arg., a fess dancettée Gu. 
602. Arg., crusilly and a fess 


dancettée Gu. 


603. Arg., billetty and a fess 


dancettée Sa. 


Thomas Stanmarche. 
\ John de Watervyle. 


415 
408 


Sire William Deynecourt. 405 


604. Arg., a fess dancettée Sa., 


and in chief three leopards’ faces 


of the second langued Gu. 
605 
Sa. three roundles Or. 


606. Az., a fess dancettée Arg. 


dancettée Erm. 


. Arg., on a fess dancettée 


Mons’ Richard Greene. 418 


Mons’ William Barrowe. 422 


Mons’ William de Engayne. 425 


Barnadyston vf supra.” 410 


608. Az. (sic), a fess dancettée | 


Gu., and in chief three ae 


faces Sa. 


609. Az., billetty and a fess 


dancettée Or. 


; 
607. Az.,crusilly Arg. and a fess Thomas Barmiston, “verius 


Mons’ John de Pounteney. 416 


Sire Esmond Deynecourt. 404 
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610. Az., billetty and a fess 
dancettée Or; a label of three }Eustace Dengayne. 
pendants Gu. 


an po saint by ohn de Herdebye. 


612. Gu., on a fess dancettée | 
Arg. three crescents Sa. 
613. Gu., a fess dancettée Or. Mons’ Raph Dengayne. 


6:4. Gu., billetty and a es ‘ 
dancettée Or. Mons' John le Brette. 


615. Gu., crusilly and a fess 
dancettée Or. 
616. Or, a fess dancettée Sa. Henry Vavasour. 
Hesses embattled. 


617. Arg., on a fess embattled 
Gu. a lion passant gardant Or. John Raveneshelme. 


( Zo be continued.) 
% 
Che First MWerrp Andrew, and the Hise Men 
of Gotham. 
By THE EDITOR. 


PART 11. 
(Continued from Vol, 1X. p. 254.) 


SAL an early period of his life this “* First of Merry Andrews” 


Robert Stanmerssh. 


} William Engaine. 


took upon himself to follow the strict rule of the Carthusian 

order, entering the Charterhouse, in London, and practising 
not only the three virtues of Celibacy, Poverty, and Obedience, which 
were common to the members of all religious orders without excep- 
tion, but adopting the hair-shirt and frequent fastings and penances 
which were enjoined by his founder, St. Bruno: and Mr. Lower 
remarks that, “ although he hung his winding-sheet at the foot of his 
bed, and drank water only on three days at least of each week, he 
exceeded a Skelton or a Scogan (to say nothing of Joe Miller) in the 
natural mirthfulness of his temper, which obtained for him among his 
compeers the sobriquet of ‘ Merry Andrew.’”’ 

Notwithstanding Borde’s voluntary mortifications, scandal was 
busy against him, and he was accused of unchaste life. In a letter 
addressed to Cromwell after the latter was made Lord Privy Seal 
the facetious doctor complains that certain Londoners who owed 
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him fifty-three pounds had called him an apostate, and slandered 
him behind his back of things done twenty years before; “ but,” 
says he, ‘* trewly they cannott prove ytt, nor I never dyd ytt.” The 
story, however, was propagated after Borde’s death by no less a 
personage than Dr. Ponet, the Bishop of Winchester, who, in his 
“ Apology for Priests’ Marriages,” published in 1555, asserts that he 
had maintained in his house in that city three women of abandoned 
character, and that profligate unmarried priests often resorted thither. 
But Wood treats the charge lightly, and characterises Ponet’s book 
as containing “a great deal of passion,” as he does a similar scandal 
propagated by “ foul-mouthed” Bale. The most charitable view of 
the matter, says Mr. Lower, is that Borde occasionally received 
in-door patients, and that the three women were of the number. 

The rule of the Carthusians, which is said to have been confirmed 
by Pope Alexander III. as early as 1174, was the most strict of any 
of the religious orders of the Medizval Church ; the monks never 
ate flesh, and were obliged to fast on bread, water, and salt one day 
in each week ; nor were they permitted to go out of the bounds of 
their monasteries, except their priors and procurators or bursars, and 
then only upon the necessary affairs of their respective houses. It 
is not easy to understand how a strict conformity to the above rules 
could possibly have consisted with the eccentric and wandering life 
of adventure led by Andrew Borde. Is it possible that he became 
a monk late in life, and turned saint after having “ sown his wild 
oats” up and down the world? or are we to read in his life a casual 
and incidental proof of that general corruption, and neglect of the 
rules of their founders, which is said to have marked the religious 
houses at the beginning of the sixteenth century, and led to their 
dissolution and destruction? For, no doubt, so far from keeping 
strict enclosure, as St. Bruno bade him, Andrew Borde was 

‘** Scurra vagus, non qui certum preesepe teneret ; ” 
and we should much have liked to make the acquaintance of such a 
jolly, good-natured monk, the prototype, as he must have been to 
some extent, of Friar Tuck, or of our own jovial and witty “ Father 
Prout.” 

Andrew Borde is said to have lived at one time on the site of 
Dudley Court, in St. Giles’s-in-the-Fields ; but it does not appear 
how long he was a parishioner of St. Giles’s.* Mr. Peter Cunning- 
ham, in his ‘‘ Handbook of London,” makes no mention whatever 





* Dobie’s ‘‘St. Giles’s,”’ chap. x. p. 365. 
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of Borde living in St. Giles’s. Borde practised his vocation for some 
time in Scotland; but he seems to have been in no great favour 
among the northerners. ‘I being there,” he says, “and dwelling 
among them was hated, but my sciences and other policies did keepe 
me in favour.” 

A writer, in criticising one of Mr. Lower’s earlier notices of 
Andrew Borde, disputes the fact of his having given rise to the order 
of Merry Andrews: ‘‘ but,” rejoins Mr. Lower, in his ‘‘ Worthies of 
Sussex,” ‘if the sobriguet was not taken from him, how did it 
originate? Surely the epitaph communicated to Fielding and 
published in his ‘ Joseph Andrews ’"— 


* Stay, traveller, for underneath this pew, 
Lyes fast asleep that merry man, Andrew,’ &c. 


with the gloss that this was ‘the founder of that sect of laughing 
philosophers, since called Merry Andrews ’—cannot have misled any 
serious inquirer.’” Anthony & Wood supposes that Borde was buried 
at St. Bride’s, in Fleet-street; but no proof of this fact is to be 
found. 

‘ Such are the scanty facts of his life which have come down to us. 
Besides these, it should be stated that desultory, and wandering, and 
aimless as was his life, he seems to have been very active with his 
pen, and in various directions. He was one of the earliest of 
writers of medical books; he did something more than dabble in 
astronomy and astrology ; he compiled books of general information 
of an educational character ; and he devoted his leisure hours to 
works of a ‘‘merry ”’ character. Among those of a medical character, 
Mr. Lower enumerates his ‘‘ Breviaire of Helthe,”’ his ‘‘ Compend- 
youse Regimente or Dietary of Helthe,” and a ‘‘ Treatise of Urines.” 
The chief of his works of a miscellaneous and non-professional kind 
are “ The Principles of Astronomical Prognostications,” ‘“‘ The Boke 
of the Introduction of Knowledge,” ‘‘ The Mylner of Abingdon,” 
(probably based on one of Chaucer's tales), a kind of topographical 
or itinerarian work, never made public, and “ The Merry Tales of 
the Wise Men of Gotham.” 

“The Boke of the Introduction of Knowledge ” was reprinted in 
London in 1814, in black letter in fac-simile. The title-page is as 
follows :—‘‘ The First Boke of the Introduction of Knowledge ; the 
which doth teach a man to speake parte of all maner of languages, 
and to know the usage and fashion of al manner of countreys. And 
for to knowe the moste parte of all maner of coynes of money, ye 
which is curraunt in every region. Made by Andrew Borde, of 
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Phisicke Doctor. Dedicated to the right Honorable and gracios 
lady Mary doughter of our soverayne lord kyng Henry the eyght.” 
The dedication is dated from Mountpyler, 1542. The work is 
dedicated to the Princess (afterwards Queen) Mary, and the wideness 
of its scope is apparent from its title-page. Mr. Lower says of this 
book that it is adorned with cuts, spirited though rude ; and that it 
is divided into thirty-nine chapters, each of which treats of a par- 
ticular country and the ‘“naturall disposicion”’ of its inhabitants, 
first in verse and then in prose, with a summary of the coinage, and 
a few conversational phrases with an interlinear translation. The 
first cut in the book, and that by which it is generally known, repre- 
sents a nude figure holding in his right arm a piece of cloth, and in 
his left hand a pair of shears, under which we read, “The fryste chapter 
treateth of the naturall disposicion of an Englyshman and of the 
noble realme of England,” &c. 
** T am an English man, and naked I stand here 

Musing in my mynd, what rayment I shall were 

For now I wyll were thys and now I wyll were that 

Now I wyll were I cannot tel what. 

All new fashyons be pleasaunt to me ; 

I wyll have them, whether I thryve or thee. 

Now I am a frysker, all men doth on me looke, 

What should I do but set cocke on the hoope ; 

What do I care yf all the worlde me fayle, 

I wyll get a garment, shal reche to my taile,” &c. 

In like manner are taken off the characters of the inhabitants of 
all the various nations of the then known world, “ Egypt, Turkey, 
Barbary, Normandy, Bayon, Castelle, Spain, Aragon, France, Jeneva 
(sic), Lombardy, Venice, Italy, Naples, Sicily, Greece, Hungary, 
Poland, Bohemia, Saxony, Denmark, Almayne (sic), Braban, Seland 
(sic), Flanders, Christendom (sic), Norway, Scotland, &c., some with 
more and some with less success, and to every poetical description 
is appended a paragraph in prose, giving a portrait of the several 
people. On the whole, although much of this portraiture is no 
longer true to the life, and has little beyond a Dryasdust interest, 
there are many passages which have a certain value as photographs 
of actual scenes taken by a contemporary. Such, for instance, is 
the following :— 

**T am an Iryshe man, in Ireland I was born, 
I love to weare a saffron shert, all though it be to torn ; 
My anger and my hastynes doth hurt me full sore, 
I cannot leave it, it creaseth more and more ; 


And although I be poore, I have an angry hart ; 
I can kepe a Hobby, a gardyn, and a cart. 
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I can make good mantyls, and good Irysh fryce, 

I can make aqua vite, and good square dyce. 
Pediculus otherwhile do byte me by the backe, 
Wherefore dyvers time I made theyr bonés cracke. 

I do love to eate my meate syttyng upon the ground, 
And I do lye in oten strawe slepying full sound. 

I care not for ryches, but for meate and drynke, 
And dyvers times I wake, whan other men do winke. 
I use no potte to seeth my meate in, 

Wherfore I do boyle it in a bestés skynn. 

Then after my meate, the brothe I drynke up, 

I care not for my maszer, neyther curse nor cup. 

I am not new fangled nor never wyll be, 

I do lyve in poverty in my owne countre.” 


As a set-off to the ribaldry and coarseness that may be met with 
in his ‘‘ Boke of Knowledge,” there is sound sense and good advice 
contained in the following response of the ‘‘ auctor,” after a biting 
satire on some of the prevalent vices of his countrymen :— 


** O good Englyshe man, here what I shall say ; 
Study to have learning, with vertue night and day ; 
Leve thy swearyng, and set pryde a syde, 

And cal thou for grace that with thee it may byde. 
Then shall al nacions example of thee take, 

That thou hast subdued syn, for Jesus Christe’s sake. 
And werkes of mercy and charyte do thou use, 
And al vyces and syn utterly refuse. 

Then al countreys a conflunce wyl have to thee, 
To have knowledge of trueth and of the veryte, 
Of lernying of Englyshe, of maners also. 

Jesus I beseche to kepe thee from all wo, 

And send thee ever fortune and also much grace, 
That in heaven thou mayst have a restying place.” 


Inter alia he writes of the Cornishmen of his day in the following 
terms: “ Fyrres and turves is their chief fewel, there ale is starke 
nought, lokinge whyte and thycke as pygges had wrasteled in it, 
smoky and ropye and never a good sope, in most places it is worse 
and worse, pitie it is them to curse, for wagginge of a straw they wyl 
go to law, and al not worth a hawe, playinge so the dawe,” &c. 

Singularly enough, too, Andrew Borde mentions the curious fact 
relating to the nightingale’s dislike for St. Leonard’s Forest, near 
Horsham, which has occasionally formed the subject of poetry.* He 
says: *‘In the Forest of saint Leonardes in Southsex there dothe 
never singe nightingale, althoughe the Foreste rounde aboute in tyme 
of the yeare is replenysshed with nightyngales, they wyl syng round 
aboute the Forest and never within the precincte of the Forest, as 
divers kepers of the Foreste and other credible parsons dwellyng 
there dyd shew me.” 


* See Once a Week, vol, xiii., Old Series, p. 153. 
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The “natural disposicion of the Scotyche man ” is set forth by 
Andrew Borde in the following lines :— 
**T am a Scotyche man and trew I am to Fraunce ; 
In every countrey myselfe I do avaunce. 
I will boost my selfe, I will crake and face, 
I love to be exalted, here and in every place. 
An Englyshe man I cannot naturally love, 
Wherfore I offend them, and my lorde above. 
He that wyll double with any man, 
He may spede wel, but I cannot tell whan. 
I am a Scotyche man, and have dissymbled muche, 
And in my promyse I have not kept touche. 
Great morder and theft in tymes past I have used ; 
I trust to God hereafter, such thynges shall be refused. 
And what worde I do speake, be it in myrth or in borde, 
The foule evyll shalbe, at the end of my worde. 
Yet wyl I not chaunge my apparell nor aray 
Although the French men go never so gay.” 


Anthony 4 Wood seems to hold Borde in higher estimation than a 
perusal of his writings would justify, styling him not only “a witty 
and ingenious person,” but a “‘ zoble poet.’’ Borde himself, however, 
thinks very differently of this latter accomplishment, as expressed at 
the beginning of the seventh chapter of his ‘‘ Book of Knowledge”: 


** Of noble England, of Irland, and of Wales, 
And also of Scotland I have told som tales ; 
And of other Ilandes I have shewed my mynde ; 
He that wyl travell the truthe he shall fynd. 
After my conscyence I do wryte truly, 

Although that many men wyl say that I do lye, 

But for that matter I do not greatly pass, 

But I am as I am, but not as I was. 

And where my metre is ryme dogrell. 

The effecte of the whiche no wyse man wyll depell ; 
For he wyll take the effecte of my mynde, 
Although to make metre Iam full blynde.” 


The once popular story-book known as “ The Merry Tales of the 
Wise Men of Gotham,” is now quite a thing of the past. It has 
passed away into oblivion, and has become almost as obsolete as the 
live mountebank and ‘ Merry Andrew” himself; and though it is 
usually attributed to Borde, it is only fair to state that the question 
of its authorship, like that of the “Iliad” and the Odyssey,” and 
that of ‘‘ Junius’ Letters,” is still a matter of uncertainty. Perhaps 
one fine day some hunter after the chance treasures of a town or 
country bookstall will be fortunate enough to light upon an original 
copy of it; but at present we regret to say that a really ancient copy 
of it is not to be found in the British Museum, and might be 
advertised for among “ Desiderata, or Books wanted to purchase,” 
in Votes and Queries, and in Mr. Quaritch’s voluminous Cata- 
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logues, for many a long day in vain. If it were to turn up, it would 
be well worth more than its weight in silver, and possibly some 
bibliomaniac would be found to purchase it for its weight in gold. 
Probably, as Mr. Lower thinks, like “Joe Miller’s Tales,” no two 
subsequent issues among the earlier editions of ‘‘ The Wise Men of 
Gotham” were quite alike. Mr. Horsfield, in his “History of 
Lewes,” * and after him Mr. Lower, state that the work was written 
in order to ridicule the proceedings of Thomas Lord Dacre, the 
Abbot of Bayham, the Priors of Lewes and Michelham, and others, 
at a meeting held at Gotham, one of Lord Dacre’s manor-houses, 
near Pevensey, in the twenty-fourth year of Henry VIII., for the 
purpose of preventing unauthorised persons from taking fish within 
the Marsh. 

It is somewhat curious, adds Mr. Lower, that ‘“‘ The Merry Tales 
of the Wise Men of Gotham ”’ have been at a later date ascribed to 
the village of Gotham in Nottinghamshire ; and in an edition of this, 
published by Mr. J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps,+ from a chap-book printed 
in the present century, it appears that that gentleman at the time was 
not aware of the fact of Pevensey and its neighbourhood being the 
scene of these jests at the expense of the wise men who 

** Went to sea in a bowl.”’ 


That such, however, is really the case can hardly be doubted by 
anyone who will take the trouble to examine and weigh fairly the 
weight of internal evidence, which is all the stronger because it is 
wholly incidental ; and in all probability the introduction of the 
names of Nottingham and of some other places in the same locality 
into the text is nothing but a modern interpolation. ‘‘ Several of the 
stories,” as Mr. Lower remarks, ‘‘are identical with those still 
traditionally preserved and handed down in the neighbourhood of 
Pevensey.” And the allusions to a “ mayor” and to sea-coast, which 
occur in others in the collection, can scarcely be thought to apply to 
the Nottinghamshire village, which, lying as it does near the peaceful 
and quiet Trent, five miles from any town or borough, never can 
have enjoyed either maritime or municipal privileges. 

Mr. Lower makes the following remarks in conclusion on this 
much vexed question :— 

‘“‘ The seventh tale, which will be found at page eight of the book 
of Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps, and which makes the Gothamites attempt 
to drown an eel as a punishment for its having eaten the salt-fish 





* Vol. i. p. 239. t London: J. R. Smith, 1840. 
P 4! 
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with which they had stocked a pond, seems clearly in my opinion to 
refer to the ancient municipal custom which prevailed at Pevensey, 
of putting criminals to death by drowning. Added to which, there 
is no proof, nor even the semblance of a proof, that Borde was ever in 
Nottinghamshire ; and, if he really were the author of the ‘ Merry 
Tales,’ which there seems to be no reason for doubting, it may fairly 
be presumed that this satire was directed against persons nearer to 
his own home.” 

We must, however, content ourselves with placing on permanent 
record this opinion of one of the most able and competent of local 
antiquaries, and here take our leave of “the First of Merry 


Andrews.” 
& 


Ginravelling bistorp. 
(From Zhe Globe.) 


OLLOWING is a description by Professor Maspero of one of 
#H the Royal mummies discovered at Dayr el Bahari in 1881, 
and unrolled in June last :— 

“The mummy was that of the king Sekenen-ra Ta-aken (17th 
Theban dynasty), as shown by the inscription, written in red ink and 
retouched with the brush, upon the cover of his mummy case. Two 
large winding-sheets of coarse texture, loosely fastened, covered the 
body from head to foot. Next came pieces of linen carelessly 
swathed, and pledgets of rags held in place by narrow bandages ; the 
whole of these wrappings being greasy to the touch and impregnated 
by a fetid odour. The outer coverings removed, there remained 
under our hands a kind of spindle of stuff measuring about 1 metre 
82 centimetres in length, and so slender that it seemed impossible 
there should be space enough inside it for a human body. The two 
last thicknesses of linen being stuck together by spices and adhering 
closely to the skin, they had to be cut asunder with a knife, where- 
upon the entire body was exposed to view. The head was thrown 
back, and lying low to the left. A large wound running across the 
right temple a little above the frontal ridge was partly concealed by 
long and scanty locks of hair. The lips were wide open, and con- 
tracted into a circle, from which the front teeth, gums, and tongue 
protruded, the latter being held between the teeth, and partly bitten 
through. The features, forcibly distorted, wore a very evident ex- 
pression of acute suffering. A more minute examination revealed 
the position of two more wounds. One, apparently inflicted by a 
mace or hatchet, had cloven the left cheek and broken the lower jaw, 
the side teeth being laid bare. The other, hidden by the hair, had 
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laid open the top of the head a little above the wound over the left 
brow. <A downward hatchet-stroke had here split off an enormous 
splinter of skull, leaving a long cleft, through which some portion of 
the brain must have escaped. The position and appearance of the 
wounds make it possible to realise with considerable certainty all the 
circumstances of this last scene of the king’s life. Struck first upon 
the jaw, Ta-aken fellto the ground. His foes then precipitated them- 
selves upon him, and by the infliction of two more wounds, des- 
patched him where he lay, one being a hatchet-stroke on the top of 
the head, and the other a lance or dagger wound just above the eye. 
We already know that Ta-aken fought against the Shepherds—zé.e., 
the so-called ‘ Hyksos’ invaders, who ruled Egypt for about 500 
years, but till now we did not know that he died on the field. 
The Egyptians were evidently victorious in the struggle which took 
place over the corpse of their leader, or they would not have suc- 
ceeded in rescuing it and in carrying it off the field. Being then and 
there hastily embalmed, it was conveyed to Thebes, where it received 
the rites of sepulture. These facts explain not only the startling 
aspect of the mummy, but the irregular fashion of its embalmment. 
The chest and ribs, unduly compressed by operators working against 
time, are broken, and present the appearance of a collection of 
blackened débris, interspersed with scattered vertebrae. The pelvis 
is intact, the bones of the arms and legs are all separate, and decompo- 
sition must have already set in before the embalmers began their work. 
A large white blotch which surrounds the wound on the brow appears 
to be neither more nor less than a mass of brain substance which 
has exuded and mortified. Thus hastily embalmed the mummy was 
not proof against destructive influences from without. The wrappers 
are eaten through by worms, and shells of the larve of maggots are 
found in the long hair. Ta-aken was about 40 years of age at the 
time of his death. He was tall, slender, and to judge by what 
remains of the muscles of the shoulder and thorax, he must have 
been a singularly powerful man. His head was small, long, barrel- 
shaped, and covered with fine, black, curly hair, worn in long locks. 
The eye was large and deep set, the nose straight and broad at the 
bridge, the cheek-bones were prominent, the jaw was massive, the 
mouth of middle size, somewhat projecting, and furnished with good 
sound teeth, covered with fine enamel. The ears are gone, and there 
are scarcely any signs of beard or moustache. Ta-aken had been 
shaved on the very morning of the battle. Take him altogether, he 
must have been singularly like the Barabras (Nubians) of the present 
day, and have belonged to a race less mingled with foreign elements 
than that of the Rameses family.” 


x 
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Collectanea. 


THE WATCH OF LOUIS XVI.—The San Francisco Chronicle describes 
the return to America, after a very Odyssey of adventures, extending over 
more than a century, of a watch worn by Louis XVI. when a prisoner in 
the Temple. Bought in London by Benjamin Franklin, and given by him 
to Lafayette, it was by him in turn presented to the King as a souvenir of 
the American war. Louis, who, as a skilled mechanic, was a judge of 
sound workmanship, constantly wore it; and at his death it became the 
property of Sanson, the executioner. After the Restoration the heirs of 
Sanson (who died in 1806) gave the watch to Louis XVIII., who gave it 
to a friend, from whose hands it finally came into the possession of a bric- 
a-brac dealer. In 1870 a millionaire San Franciscan heard that the relic 
was in the market, and sent a dealer to Paris on purpose to buy it. The 
dealer succeeded in his object, obtained the watch for no more than £60, 
and returned to America with his prize. Before, however, he got back 
to California, his employer, Mr. Ploche, had been ruined and had 
committed suicide. No one could be found to pay the price demanded 
for the treasure, and it remained in the possession of the dealer till his 
death. His widow has now found a new millionaire to buy it at her 
price. Inside the outer case there are engraved the names of Franklin 
and Lafayette, and the crossed ‘‘ Ls” (the monogram of Louis) with 
three fleur-de-lys underneath. 

THE SULLIVANS OR O’SULLIVANS.—A New York paper says :—‘A 
well-known authority on pedigrees has taken the trouble to hunt up the 
origin of our redoubtable John L. Sullivan, the boxer. No wonder his 
prowess is of the first class, for his family is undoubtedly of Cork origin, 
and belongs to the O’Sullivans, or O’Suilleabhains of the South of 
Ireland, the battle-cry of whose clansmen was ‘O’Suilleabhains Abu,’ 
and who have been made famous by the poetry of Davis. The home of 
the chieftains was in a strong castle at Bantry, the most important 
fortress in Munster. One of these O’Sullivans made such a desperate 
resistance to the invading army that he was excepted from James I.’s 
amnesty. This historical character went to Spain, and was appointed 
Governor of Corunna and Viscount Berehaven. His march from 
Glengariff to Leitrim is, perhaps, the most romantic and gallant achieve- 
ment of the age in which he lived.” 

REMARKABLE OAK TREES.—The Parliamentary Oak in Clipstone 
Park is said to be 1,500 years old. This park, says a writer in 7he 
Nottingham Guardian, existed before the Conquest, and belongs to the 
Duke of Portland. The tallest oak was the same nobleman’s property. 
It was called “The Duke’s Walking Stick,” and was higher than West- 
minster Abbey. The largest in England is the Calthorpe, Yorkshire ; it 
measures 78ft. in circumference at the ground. The Three Shire Oak, 
near Worksop, is called so from the trunk forming parts of the counties 
of Nottingham, Derby, and York. The most productive oak was that of 
Gelemos, in Monmouthshire, felled in 1810; the bark brought £200, and 
its timber £670. In the mansion of Tredegar Park, Monmouthshire, 
there is said to be a room 42ft. long and 27ft. broad, the floor and wain- 
scot of which were the production of a single tree, an oak grown on the 
estate. 
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Reviews, 


THE Topographical Society of London has at last done something 
towards justifying its name by following up its republication of Wyne- 
garde’s map, and the Londinum from Braun’s and Hopenburg’s “ Civitates 
Orbis Terrarum,” with Visschers Panoramic View of the Metropolis as 
it was in 1616. It reaches from just beyond the Tower in the east to 
Cnaring Cross in the west, and it is given in four sections by the Typo- 
graphical Etching Company, whose work is worthy of all praise. It is to 
be hoped that the Society will see its way to the reproduction of Hollar’s 
well-known but rare panoramic view of London, taken in 1647. The 
Society has now established its headquarters at No. 6, Hanway-street, and 
its Committee promise the first number of its “‘ Annual Record” in Sep- 
tember next. Happily, the Society intends to be its own publisher. 

IN Picturesque York (York: Ben Johnson & Co., 1886) Mr. George 
Benson and Mr. J. England Jetferson have done yeoman service in pre- 
serving for the benefit of future archzologists and others, drawings of 
the many quaint and characteristic bits of old street architecture with 
which York abounds, and which, in accordance with the present age of 
progression and alteration, stand a chance, sooner or later, of being 
removed. Such well-known antiquities as the Minster, Clifford’s Tower, 
and the Churches, with one or two exceptions, find no place in the work 
beforeus, the chief object of the authors having been “‘to illustrate the high- 
ways and by ways of the old city.”” The notes accompanying the sketches 
are written descriptive of a walk through the different streets and lanes, 
and the plates—fifty in number—illustrate “interesting and picturesque 
examples of the ancient ecclesiastical, military, and domestic architecture 
of the city.” York is a “city of churches,” and previous to the dissolution 
of religious houses it contained 41 parish churches, 9 abbeys, priories, 
monasteries, and other sacred edifices, 16 hospitals, and 17 chapels. 
Twenty-two of the ancient churches still exist, each worthy of careful 
study. The citizens have lately been aroused by the threatened “ disuse ” 
of some of these old edifices—one of which it may be added, is now in 
ruins. ‘ Imagine,” writes our author, “the effect which the loss of a 
single church would leave in our streets; it is the very presence of 
these churches that gives York its peculiar charm.” 

MR. WILLIAM SMITH, F.S.A.S., of Morley, the editor of “ Old York- 
shire,” which was published in 1882, and noticed in these pages at the 
time (see vol. iii. p. 39), has produced a history of his native town, 
Morley, Ancient and Modern (Longmans & Co.), which is presented to 
the reader as a sequel or companion to two previous works by the same 
author, namely, “‘ Rambles about Morley,” and “The History and 
Antiquities of Morley,” published respectively in 1866 and 1876. The 
present work will be found to possess a freshness which will ensure for it 
a welcome perusal, not only by those who have read the previous volumes, 
but also by others who would like to have a description, in greater detail, 
of village life in the West Riding of Yorkshire, in the early years of the 
present century. “There is a wide gap,” writes Mr. Smith, “ between 
the time—five hundred years ago—when Morley contained ninety-five 
inhabitants, to the present day, when it has become a parliamentary 
division and a municipal borough, with a population of 18,000 souls , and 
an account of the steps by which it has been raised to this position 
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cannot fail to possess great interest for thoughtful readers.” During all 
this period, it naturally follows that great change has taken place in the 
appearance of the town: nearly all the old buildings and ancient land- 
marks have been swept away, and quaint and curious customs have 
become obsolete. It is well, therefore, that the town is not without its 
local historian to place these various matters on permanent record. 

Gravesend and its Neighbourhood, by Mr. J. R. S. CLIFFORD (Graves- 
end: Smither Bros., 1886), is not a guide-book, in the ordinary acceptation 
of the term, but rather a volume of sketches of the locality in question. 
Of the early history of the town, and of the many historical events which 
have occurred there down to recent years, Mr. Clifford has much to tell 
us ; and his description of places of interest in the neighbourhood— such 
as Cobham Hall, Nursted, Meopham, Shorne, &c.—bristles with historic 
and legendary lore. 


Obituary Memoirs. 


** Emori nolo ; sed me esse mortuum nihil zstimo.”—Efpicharmus. 


SIR SAMUEL FERGUSON, LL.D., Q.C., Deputy-Keeper of the Public 
Records in Ireland, died on August 9, at Howth, near Dublin. He was 
an Hon. Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, and President 
of the Royal Irish Academy, and he received the honour of knighthood 
in 1878, in acknowledgment of his literary and antiquarian merits. Sir 
Samuel was the author of several books and poems, including “ Lays of 
the Western Gael,” “ Congal,” &c. He was also a frequent contributor of 
articles and essays on ancient Irish history to Blackwood and the Dudlin 
University Magazines, and other publications. He was instrumental in 
carrying into operation the Public Record (Ireland) Act, and also the 
several Acts for Preserving the Parochial Records of the late Established 
Church of Ireland. ube 


Meetings of Learned Societies. 
METROPOLITAN. 


BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE 43rd annual congress of this Association opened at Darlington on 
Monday, July 26. The proceedings commenced with a drive to the 
churches of Haughton-le-Skerne and Aycliffe, the latter remarkable for 
its fragments of old Saxon crosses, with rude sculptures and intricate 
tracery. In the afternoon the members of the Congress, with their Presi- 
dent, the Bishop of Durham, were publicly received in the Reference- 
room of the local Free Library, which had been placed at the disposal of 
the Association for the reading of papers. Here the Bishop of Durham 
read his presidential address, in which he said that archzeology was every 
day assuming a more scientific attitude. Heknew no part of the country 
where there were more objects of interest for the archzologist than the 
county of Durham and its immediate neighbourhood—the area which 
they had undertaken to explore this year. Moreover, it had a special 
attraction for the antiquarian in the fact that the earliest ages yielded the 
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richest harvest. These northern counties had no small hand in the 
making of England. The ancient kingdom of Northumbria was for some 
generations the focus of light and learning; the centre of civilisation 
and of order in this island. The present county and diocese of 
Durham is the nucleus of the old Northumbrian kingdom. Following 
the practice of several of his predecessors, he should adopt a rough 
chronological order in the few remarks which he had to make. 
It was a recognised maxim in political economy that the most 
valuable legends of economic science were to be learnt on the 
frontier of cultivation. The corresponding rule seemed to hold good 
with the history of races and empires. If they would appreciate the true 
greatness of England, and of the English race, they should go not to 
Manchester, or Liverpool or Glasgow, nor even the great metropolis itself, 
but to India, Australia, and America for its most striking manifestations. 
In like manner, Roman greatness was best measured and appreciated on 
the Roman frontier. When they considered what recent scientific 
discovery and invention had done for themselves, how largely they were 
indebted to steam and electricity, and how crippled they would feel them- 
selves if they were restricted once more to the means of travel and com- 
munication which satisfied their great-grandfathers—they would be filled 
with admiration at the achievements of the Romans seventeen centuries 
earlier in the remote provinces of the Empire, distant hundreds and even 
thousands of miles from the centre of government. MHadrian’s Wall, 
through great tracts, traversed very sparsely inhabited country districts, 
with only here and there a homestead at wide intervals. But the remains 
showed that in the time of the Roman occupation it must have gathered 
about it, throughout its whole length, a large and varied population, very 
much larger than had inhabited the district at any time since, and that 
this population was furnished with all the chief appliances of Roman 
civilisation. Again, how suggestive was the inscription found but a few 
years ago at South Shields. The husband, a Syrian from the far East— 
perhaps a legionary, perhaps a merchant—inscribed a memorial stone, 
partly in the acquired official language of Rome, partly in his native 
Palmyrene tongue and character, to his lost wife, a woman of British 
birth. The extreme north-west and the extreme south-east of this vast 
empire were thus linked together by the binding power of the Roman 
ascendancy. A great ideal led to great results. Her most famous poet 
fixed the ideal for Rome in the charge, ‘‘Tu regere imperio populos 
Romane memento,” and splendid achievements followed on the recogni- 
tion of this mission. They claimed it not the least merit of archeology 
that it counterbalanced the vagaries and redressed the injustices of litera- 
ture. Probably there were no two Sovereigns to whom Rome owed so 
great obligations, none who did so much to preserve her from early decay, 
as Hadrian and Antoninus Pius. To both those great Emperors literature 
had been cruelly unjust. The historical record of these two long and 
illustrious reigns—of the former more especially—was miserably scanty. 
Yet their fame was written across this island from sea to sea in imperish- 
able characters of stone ; and elsewhere, likewise, the monuments relating 
to this period were eloquent, where the voice of history had been gagged. 
The Roman Wall is a speaking monument to the policy of Hadrian. 
The proximity of the Roman Wall had scored Durham with roads and 
dotted it with stations. Thus, Watling Street—our Watling Street— 
entered Durham at Pierce-bridge, where it was traceable in the modern 
road for miles as straight as an arrow, and traversed the whole country 
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from south to north in three giant strides, each footprint being marked 
by a Roman camp— Binchester, Lanchester, Ebchester. Another great 
road, beginning at St. David’s and passing through Birmingham and York, 
entered the county of Durham (probably at Pounteys-bridge), and 
crossing the Wear, terminated in the north at the Tyne. But these 
two main arteries by no means exhausted the road system of the Romans 
in this country. Local names in abundance testified to this fact. 
Chester-le-Street, Stainton, Leamside, might serve as examples of many 
such names which indicated the Roman occupation. The Roman occupa- 
tion ceased early in the fifth century. The native British were not per- 
mitted to build unmolested on the foundations of Roman civilisation. A 
whirlwind and a deluge of foreign invasion swept over the land, carrying 
everything before it. Hence there wasan absolute discontinuity between 
the Roman and the Saxon era. It was in this second—the Saxon—epoch 
that they boasted their possession of antiquarian treasures such as no 
other county in England could show. The light which afterwards spread 
over Europe through Alcuin, and ushered in the dawn of a new civilisa- 
tion, was kindled in Northumbria by Hilda and Benedict Biscop and 
Bede from the spark transmitted from Iona. The remains of the twin 
monasteries of Benedict Biscop, St. Peter, Monkwearm wth, and St. 
Paul’s, Jarrow, still exist “ plain for all folk to see.” The scepticism as 
to any genuine remains of Saxon architecture, by which former genera- 
tions of archzologists sought to compensate for hasty and over-sanguine 
theories in other directions, had passed away. Few, if any, would doubt 
that we nowhad at both these places remains of the original structures, and, 
happily, these were dated edifices. The actual dedication stone of 
Jarrow, the younger of the two by about ten years, was extant. It de- 
clared that this was the church of St. Paul, on goth of the Calends of 
May (April 24), in the 15th year of Eefrid the King, and in the fourth of 
Ceolfrid the Abbot, and under God’s guidance, the founder of the said 
church, z.¢., in the year A.D. 684. The remarkable fact was that, though 
the Romans were such eminent builders, they left no disciples behind 
them in these parts. The twin churches of St. Peter and St. Paul were 
modest and humble structures indeed compared with the mighty piles 
reared for civil and military purposes by the Romans. Yet Benedict 
Biscop was obliged to import masons from the Continent to erect them, 
as he afterwards imported glaziers to fill the windows. The churches 
hitherto built in these parts were wooden structures, as was the case with the 
earliest Lindisfarne church, built by St. Finan, about twenty years earlier. 
These were the words of Bede—“ entirely of hewn oak, and thatched 
with reeds.” This earlier style Bede called the Scottish, z.¢., the Irish, 
which was thus distinguished from the Roman. The twin monasteries of 
St. Peter and St. Paul were named after the two great Basilicas of the 
city of Rome. Benedict Biscop paid several visits to Rome in connec- 
tion with their building. He summoned an instructor in chanting from 
Rome. The style of architecture was Roman. This was the first inter- 
mingling—momentous in its consequences—of two separate streams of 
Christian teaching and influence in the Northumbrian Church. Hitherto 
the Northumbrian Church had derived everything from the Irish Chris- 
tianity of Iona. From this time forward the power of Roman Christendom 
made itself felt with ever-increasing force. He had now arrived at the 
Norman period, and how could he do otherwise than take them at once 
to Durham. If Monkwearmouth and Jarrow and Escomb had shown 
the beginnings of English Romanesque, here, at a distance of a few 
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miles, they had its climax and its latest efforts. Durham exhibited a 
complete series of Norman work in its most typical and splendid forms. 
The series commenced with the chapel in the castle, and it ended with 
the Galilee of Pudsey. The first reminded them in its rude sculptures of 
Saxon work ; the last was already on the very verge of early pointed. Of 
Durham Cathedral he ventured to think that it had no rival at home or 
abroad—a splendid architectural jewel in a perfect natural setting. 
Before leaving Durham he might call attention to three broad facts that 
stood out in the inspection of the buildings—the cathedral, monastery, 
and castle. In the first place they were brought face to face with the 
cultus of St. Cuthbert—a phenomenon unique, at least, in England, in 
its strange character and in its far-reaching issues, for the case of St. 
Thomas at Canterbury was hardly a parallel. The Danes proved the 
greatest benefactors to the Northumbrian monks when they expelled 
them from Lindisfarne. To these wanderings St. Cuthbert owed his 
exceptional fame ; and out of this fame sprang the “‘ patrimony of St. 
Cuthbert,” with all its ulterior consequences. In the next place they 
found themselves confronted with another great and far-reaching fact, 
intimately connected with and flowing out of the “patrimony of St. 
Cuthbert.” This was the Palatine jurisdiction of the Bishops of Durham. 
The princely coronet by right encircled the mitre of the Bishop of 
Durham alone among English prelates. The sword was the accompani- 
ment of the pastoral staff in the arms of the Bishop of Durham. He 
was glad to see that this Palatine power—this zmperium in imperio— 
which grew up gradually and mysteriously in the early centuries of the 
Northumbrian episcopate and was swept away by one stroke exactly fifty 
years ago, would be the subject of a special paper at this congress. 
There was a third and last point to which he desired to direct attention. 
The cathedrals of the old foundation were the homes of corporations of 
secular priests. The cathedrals of the new, or Henry VIII.’s foundation, 
were monastic institutions, the homes of regular clergy. It seemed to 
him that the most perfect type of the former for the study of the archzo- 
logist was Wells, where the ancient buildings were so largely preserved : 
while the most perfect type of the latter was Durham. No old monastic 
buildings in England, so far as he was aware, were so complete. Almost 
all the principal elements of the monastery remained substantially as they 
were of old. The ancient churches in the rural districts of Durham were 
not thickly scattered over the ground, as they were, for instance, in the 
eastern counties. The population in ancient times must have been sparse, 
and the parishes were consequently very extensive. Six or seven parishes 
would have spanned the whole county from north to south or from east 
to west. There were now some 240 parishes in Durham. Of these, 
about two-thirds had been constituted during the present century, and 
(with few exceptions) during the last forty years. But while the old churches 
were comparatively few, it was quite the exception to find one which had 
not features of real interest for the antiquarian. Time would fail him to 
trace the development of pointed architecture, as exemplified in the 
churches of this county. He would only say generally that they had a 
much richer series of examples in the earlier stages than in the later, and 
that the decline was gradual as time advanced. Their finest examples 
belonged to the Early English or first pointed ; while the Perpendicular 
was the worst represented of all. They had not, so far as he remembered, 
a single purely Perpendicular church of any considerable pretensions. 
The great outburst of Perpendicular architecture, which had so lavishly 
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studded many southern parts of England with large and imposing 
structures, made only a feeble impression upon Durham. Of castles 
they could boast several striking examples—Raby and Brancepeth, 
Lumley and Hylton, and Barnard, not tomention Durham. He had been 
obliged to confine himself to the county of Durham, and even within 
this limit he was painfully sensible how very slight and inadequate his 
sketch has been, but he threw himself confidently on their good nature 
and indulgence. A vote of thanks to the Bishop of Durham for his 
address was moved by Prebendary Scarth and adopted. The party then 
adjourned to the church of St. Cuthbert, which forms the central attrac- 
tion of the town, and now, thanks to the “conservative” restoration 
effected by the late Sir Gilbert Scott, presents as nearly as possible the 
same appearance as when it was first built by Bishop Pudsey at the close 
of the twelfth century. The leading features of the church were explained 
by Mr. J. P. Pritchett, honorary local secretary for Darlington, in a 
paper of some length. He showed reasons for believing that some por- 
tions of the original fabric, though designed after the Norman type, were 
modified by the gradual introduction of the Early English style, and the 
church consequently presented a rare union of the happy admixture of 
thetwo styles. The arrangement of the interior, its frescoes, painted 
windows, the carved Miserere seats in the chancel, and the remains of 
some Anglo-Saxon crosses stowed away in the north transept, were much 
admired. In the evening the members dined at the Trevelyan Hotel. 

A large party of ladies and gentlemen left Darlington at 9 o’clock on 
Wednesday morning for Durham, and attended Divine service at the 
cathedral at 10.30. After the service, Dr. Lake, the Dean, in welcoming 
the members of the Association to Durham, gave a brief sketch of the 
history of the cathedral, and then called upon Mr. C. Hodgson Fowler, 
the architect of the cathedral, to give an account of its Norman architec- 
ture and its many other beauties. In the library of the cathedral Dr. 
Greenwell gave a graphic account of its treasures, particularly dwelling 
upon the manuscripts it contained, and pointing out their great rarity. 
The members afterwards, by permission of the authorities of the 
University, took luncheon in the great hall of the castle, now the Uni- 
versity of Durham, and then, under the guidance of Mr. Hodgson Fowler, 
made an examination of its interior, including its early Norman chapel, 
no longer used as a place of worship, and the Norman gallery over it, full 
of rich mouldings and elegant tracery. The University Museum on the 
College Green was next visited, and here the Rev. Dr. Hooppell, one of 
the hon. secretaries of the congress, gave a description of the Roman 
relics found at Vinovia, and presented to the University by Mr. John 
Proud, of Bishop Auckland, in 1880. In the afternoon the Dean and 
Mrs. Lake received the visitors at a garden party in the Deanery, 
which forms part of the ancient convent. In the library were exhibited 
among other objects of interest three gold rings of Bishops Ranuph 
Flambard, Galfrid Rufus, and William de St. Barbara, manuscript in the 
handwriting of the Venerable Bede, and pieces of embroidered vestinents, 
and figured slips of cloth or leather, found in the shrine of St. Cuthbert, 
which was destroyed at the Reformation. The party left Durham in time 
to attend a conversazione at the residence of Mr. Theodore Fry, M.P., at 
Woodburne, near Darlington, where Sir James A. Picton read a paper on 
“Local Nomenclature.” The museum of ancient pottery, glass, books, 
manuscripts, and other works of art from Cyprus, Venice, and elsewhere, 
collected by Mr. Theodore Fry, M.P., was much admired. 
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Wednesday had the longest and most varied, and certainly the most 
interesting programme of ‘all the days of this gathering, and, as Raby 
Castle and Rokeby formed part of its attractions, and the day was very 
fine, a large party assembled. At nine o'clock they proceeded in brakes 
and carriages to Coniscliffe Church, on the banks of the Tees, where they 
made a brief halt. They next went to Pearce Bridge, where they in- 
spected the remains of the old Roman station and camp, the outlines of 
which are still distinctly to be traced, though very largely built over. 
Their guide and interpreter here was the Rev. H. M. Scarth. Another 
halt was made at Gainford, where Sir James Picton and Mr. E. Loftus 
Brock commented on the curious and interesting church, with its old 
Northumbrian carvings in stone of Anglo-Saxon date. The party also 
inspected a large collection of antiquities and of Roman altars, monuments, 
&c., in the vicarage garden. From Gainford they drove to Staindrop, 
where the Rev. H. C. Lipscombe, the vicar, read a paper explaining the 
history of the church—which was once collegiate—from the earliest times 
down to the beginning of the 17th century, when the estate to which it 
belonged was purchased by the Vanes on the fall of the House of 
Neville. The Nevilles had held sway at Staindrop and at Raby, 
which stands in that parish, for three centuries, their founder, the first 
Earl of Westmoreland, having acquired it by marriage, The tombs and 
monuments of the Nevilles still stand, or rather lie, at the western end of 
the church, in all the magnificence of alabaster and heraldic sculpture and 
painting ; the monuments of one of the last earls and his two wives are 
exquisitely carved in oak. Inthe north aisle of the chancel is an upper 
chamber, looking into the church ; and this was the residence of a priest 
before the college on the north side of the churchyard was founded by the 
princely Nevilles. The whole party then drove to Raby Castle, where 
they lunched in the lower great hall. Afterwards they were shown over 
the massive vaults, cellars, kitchen, and state rooms, the Rev. H. M. 
Scarth being their guide; and in the upper great hall they were much 
interested by an account of the castle by the Rev. J. F. Hodgson. 
The bugle of the congress secretary, Mr. Wright, having sounded a 
retreat, the party drove back to Staindrop, and so on to Barnard Castle, 
where they inspected the church and the remains of the old castle from 
which the Duke of Cleveland derives his Barony of Barnard. These 
overhang the Tees, and form a most picturesque scene. From Barnard 
Castle they drove to Egliston, where they visited the ruins of Egliston 
Monastery, a very elegant and beautiful ruin in a secluded and romantic 
situation near the banks of the rippling Tees. From Egliston they drove 
to Greta Bridge and Rokeby, whose scenery is so familiar to readers of 
Sir Walter Scott, and subsequently returned to Darlington. 

Thursday was very wet; the programme, however, was carried out 
almost in its entirety. The party went by the ordinary train to Bishop 
Auckland, where they arrived a little before 10 a.m., and where carriages 
were in readiness to take take them to Southchurch to inspect the 
church of St. Andrew, the mother church of the town. It is a fine Early 
English cruciform structure, and has a vaulted porch with semi-circular 
groining. It also contains some curious carved stallwork in the chancel, 
and a knight in chain armour carved in wood. Thence they pursued their 
journey to St. Helen’s, to see the church and some curious old houses 
probably of the 14th century. From St. Helen’s they drove to Escombe, 
to visit its curious small Saxon church, whose real character and date 
have only recently been ascertained. This was described by the Rev. 
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Dr. Hooppell. Leaving the church, the party continued their drive to 
Auckland Castle, where they were received by the Bishop (who acts 
this year as President of the Association as well as of the congress), and 
who, at the conclusion of luncheon, showed his visitors over the castle, the 
only one of the twelve residences of the Bishops Palatine that now belongs 
to the see of Durham. The dining-room, drawing-room, and library, 
with their fine series of episcopal and other portraits, were inspected 
under the guidance of the Bishop, who also showed them over the chapel, 
explaining the details of each department. Afterwards some of the party 
walked through the castle grounds to Binchester, traditionally supposed 
to be the site of the Roman city Vinovia. Here again their guide was 
the Rev. Dr. Hooppell, and the party had an opportunity of in- 
specting the various remains, including an almost perfect hypocaust 
adjoining a Koman atrium or therme, which, by the kindness of Mr. J. 
Proud, was reopened specially for this occasion. Tea was afterwards 
partaken of in the castle. The return journey to Darlington was made 
In good time, and at the evening meeting the following papers were read :— 
“On St. Wilfrid,” by Mr. James I’Anson; “On an Ancient Bridge 
formerly at Hylton, and generally supposed to be Roman,” by the Rev. 
Dr. Hooppell; and “The Works of the Nevill Family,’ by Mr. J. P. 
Pritchett. 

On Friday the archzologists started for Richmond, and inspected the 
fine parish church on the ascent towards the castle. It is a large building, 
mostly of Perpendicular date, though there are four Norman piers at 
the western end of the nave. These, and the carved oak seats at the 
chancel—a survival brought hither on the wreck of Easby Abbey in the 
reign of Henry VIII.—were very much admired. The church has been 
restored, perhaps it may be truly said a little over-restored, by Sir 
Gilbert Scott. The next halt was at the Market-place, to visit Trinity 
Church, an ecclesiastical building almost unique, from the fact that 
it has not only shops beneath its northern aisle, but a house actually 
built into the church itself between the nave and thetower. The southern 
aisle has been almost entirely pulled down, and what remains of it is 
sadly desecrated. The members of the Association expressed a hope that 
the repairs already carried out in this church may hereafter be completed 
by the restoration of the entire fabric. The tower contains the curfew 
bell. From Trinity Church it is only astep to the gates of the castle. 
This towers grandly over the banks of the river Swale, which runs almost 
round it, as the Wear runs round the cathedral at Durham. The 
chief features of the castle are known to most persons, thanks to the 
pencils of the artists, who seem never tired of reproducing that subject on 
the walls of our exhibitions and galleries. Its outline against the sky 
reminds one of Windsor Castle, and its Norman great tower or keep is 
almost the counterpart of that at Rochester, though superior to it in posi- 
tion and surroundings. The keep stands at one of the corners of the 
irregular triangle which is the ground plan of the castle. It is 100 ft. 
high, and is divided into several stories. The lowest story is supported 
by a massive octagonal column in the centre, from which spring 
circular arches groined in the usual Norman fashion; it is now used 
as aguard-room. The upper portion of the tower is utilised as an 
armoury, and these are reached externally by an ascent over the gateway 
leading into the castle yard. Many of the visitors climbed up to the 
summit, from which, on a finer day, they could have seen a noble pano- 
rama of the Yorkshire hills and valleys. They had afterwards pointed out 
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to them “ Robin Hood’s Tower,” the “ Gold Hole” (now the ammunition 
room), the “ Halli of Scolland,” with its chapel and ruined windows, and, 
lastly, the “ Marmion Tower.” In this castle William King of Scotland was 
imprisoned on his defeat in 1174, and kept here till his removal to Falaise, 
in Normandy, and his renewal of his homage and loyalty to Henry II. 
Defended by inaccessible cliffs on two sides, and by. strong walls and 
towers on the third side, the castle of Richmond must have been almost 
impregnable, and its possession was, therefore, an object of importance to 
the reigning sovereign. From the castle the party went on foot to the 
remains of the Grey Friars, which stand in the garden-grounds of Mrs. 
Maltby. This was founded in 1258 by FitzRandolph and the Scropes, 
and it was a house of the Franciscan Order. It was dissolved by Henry 
VIII., who treated with great severity its prior and brethren, who 
refused to acknowledge the royal supremacy. All that remains of the 
house of the Grey Friars is the central tower, and a small part of 
the southern transept. The similarity of this building to the Grey 
Friars at King’s Lynn was remarked by several members, who had seen 
that elegant structure during the Wisbech Congress. Theruins, it may be 
added, were commented on by Mr. Loftus Brock, who also explained the 
leading features of the castle. The party drove later in the afternoon 
to inspect the noble ruins of St. Agatha’s Abbey at Easby, about a mile 
from Richmond, on the banks of the Swale. Here Mr. J. P. Pritchett 
pointed out the kitchen, the refectory, the reading gallery, and the 
Chapter House, and also the site of the chapel now destroyed. The 
remains of this abbey are in a very ruinous state, with the exception 
of the great gateway at the entrance. The abbey was formerly a house 
of the Premonstratensian order, and the mixture of the Early English 
and Norman styles which it presents clearly attests its foundation as 
dating from the reign of Henry II. The party next inspected Easby 
Church, remarkable for its wall paintings. From Easby they drove on 
to Brough and Catterick, when their attention was drawn to some very 
clear traces of the old Roman road and station. Returning by train to 
Darlington, the party brought the day to a close by a meeting at the Free 
Library, when the following papers were read :—‘“ Sockburn, Dinsdale, 
and the Roman Roads in Durham,” by Dr. J. W. Eastwood; “The 
Family of Conyers, of Sockburn,” by Mr. R. Frederick Surtees ; and 
“The Palatinate of Durham,” by Mr. Edward Hutchinson. 

Saturday again was wet and showery, but punctually at half-past nine 
the archzologists left their quarters at the King’s Head, Darlington, for 
Hurworth, a little village overhanging the Tees, where they inspected the 
church and its ancient stone effigies of knights in armour. From Hurworth 
their route was on through Neasham, where they had pointed out to them 
the site of the old monastery of the Benedictine order, close to the Ford, 
by which the monks bore the body of St. Cuthbert across the river on 
their way to Ripon. They next came to the ruined church of Sockburn, 
which was described by Mr. E. Loftus Brock and Dr. J. W. Eastwood ; 
it has been dismantled, and its fine monuments have been ruthlessly 
dispersed. At Sockburn Hall, the modern manor house of Sir Edward 
Blackett, the party had exhibited to them, and were allowed to handle, 
the veritable falchion with which tradition says that Sir John Conyers, a 
doughty knight in the early Norman days, slew a terrible monster of a 
serpent, which had caused great devastation and loss of life in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Tees. They were also shown a stone effigy, said to be 
that of the valiant knight himself; he is clad in armour, and not far off is 
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preserved a curious “hog-backed” tomb, which formerly stood in the 
parish church. On the subject of this strange legend—so exactly parallel 
to that of the “ Lambton worm ”—a few words were addressed to the 
party by Mr. E. Loftus Brock, Dr. Eastwood, and other speakers. 
Leaving Sockburn and all its weird legendary lore behind them, the 
party proceeded on foot, by a pathway along the banks of the river Tees, 
to the Fish Locks, where they observed the Salmon-leap, and afterwards 
sat down to luncheon, to which they were invited by the hospitality of the 
Rey. Scott Surtees, of Dinsdale. They afterwards drove on to Dinsdale 
Manor-house, where they inspected the interesting excavations recently 
made under the auspices of the lord of the manor, and some of the party, 
who were not deterred by the constant showers, made their way to the 
adjoining encampment, of the real history of which little is known, 
though conjecture is busy. They next visited the restored church of 
Dinsdale, examining also some of the older work, such as stone coffins 
and shafts of churchyard crosses. Afterwards Dr. J. W. Eastwood 
offered some interesting comments on the presumed Roman road and 
bridge over the river, which has borne for centuries the Roman name of 
pontneys, or pountneys. From this point the party returned to Darling- 
ton in time for the closing meeting, which was held under the presidency 
of Sir James Picton, when the following papers were read: “On the 
Sockburn Worm and other such Legendary Creatures,” by Mr. George 
R. Wright ; and “ On the Peculiarities of the Churches of the County of 
Durham,” by Mr. E. P. Loftus Brock. Votes of thanks to the Bishop 
and Dean of Durham, to the clergy, the local secretaries, to the Mayor 
and Corporation of Darlington, and to all who had helped on the congress, 
brought the meeting to a close. 

Monday, Ag. 2, was the last, and in some respects the most interest- 
ing, of all the days of the congress. Soon after ten o’clock a large number 
of the archzologists started by train for Leyburn-station, where carriages 
were in waiting to take them on to Middleham, where they at once made 
their way to the castle. This is still a magnificent structure, though its 
earlier portions were built in the 12th century, its founder being a Norman 
knight, FitzRandolph. Around this structure, which was small in extent, 
a larger castle was erected by Ralph Neville, first Earl of Westmoreland, 
about the end of the 15th century. It afterwards belonged to Richard 
Neville, the great Earl of Warwick, known to history as the “ King- 
maker.” It is on record that Richard II. and his queen, Anne Neville, 
for some time resided here. After leaving the castle, the party inspected 
an ancient British encampment hard by, and a newly-discovered balneum, 
showing proofs of Roman occupation in the neighbourhood. They also 
visited the parish church of Middleham, which was formerly collegiate. 
Continuing their drive to Leyburn, they took an early dinner at the 
“ Bolton Arms,” after which they drove on to Wensley Church, which was 
examined and described. The next halt of the party was Bolton Castle, 
once the seat of the ancient and noble family of the Scropes, formerly so 
powerful not only in Yorkshire, but in all the North of England. “Bolton 
Abtey in the olden time” is familiar to most persons through Sir Edward 
Landseer’s famous picture ; and those who have read English history will 
recollect that it was one of the many places in which Mary Queen of 
Scots was imprisoned by Queen Elizabeth. On quitting Bolton Castle 
the archzologists paid a visit to the small ancient church of Redmire— 
happily as yet “‘unrestored ”—and then continued their drive in carriages 
and brakes to the railway station, whence the return journey was made to 
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Darlington by way of Northallerton, the party reaching their headquarters 
soon after eight o’clock. With this excursion ended the regular portion 
of the congress, but on the following day some of the party, about thirty 
in number, proceeded, under the guidance of the secretary ef the congress, 
Mr. George Wright, to Hexham, in Northumberland, to inspect portions 
of the old Roman Wall. 


ROYAL ARCHOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—The annual congress of this 
society took place at Chester, under the presidency of the Duke of 
Westminster, the lord-lieutenant of the county. The proceedings com- 
menced on Friday, August 10, and concluded on the 17th. A report of 
the congress will appear in our next number. 


PROVINCIAL. 


BRADFORD ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY.—On Fx/y 10 about fifty members 
and friends of this society made an excursion to Bolton Abbey. A visit 
was afterwards paid to Beamsley Hospital, a quaint pile of buildings on 
the Harrogate-road, built in 1592. 

ISLE OF MAN NATURAL HISTORY AND ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY.— 
May 6, Rev. E. B. Savage, M.A., in the chair. Mr. P. Kermode gave 
an account of the “ Burial-mound, known as Cronk Aust, in Andreas,” 
and a description of a coin of Charles II. (1682), found recently on the 
estate of Orrysdale, near Ballasalla, was communicated by Mr. W. 
Kneale; a paper by Dr. W. J. Hoffman on the “ Origin of the Shoshoni 
Indians,” was also read. Mr. H. Clarke exhibited the front piece of a 
Manx fencible belt, which had been picked up on Douglas Head, and a 
couple of coins found at the north of the island.—On Fume 14 the members 
visited Lonan Church and Churchyard, “ King Orry’s Grave,” Laxey 
Wheel, and the Cloven Stones. Mr. A. W. Moore was elected to represent 
the Society on the committee of the Royal Historical Society in the 
forthcoming Domesday Commemoration. 

KENT ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY.—Qn Wednesday, Fu/y 21, the 
members of this Society visited Rochester. After some routine business 
at the Guildhall, which was open for the reception of the party, Mr. St. 
John Hope briefly described a large map of the city which he had pre- 
pared, on which was shown the course of the ancient walls which once 
enclosed it. A start was then made for the ruins of the Bridge Chapel, 
dedicated to the Holy Trinity. The visitors found that this ancient 
building had been cleared of the modern walls and offices which until 
recently prevented its inspection. It now stands to view as a roofless 
ruin attached to the new Bridge Chamber recently constructed. The 
chapel stood at the foot of the medizval bridge across the Medway, e 
building removed only a few years ago. A perambulation of the course 
of the city walls was then made, and the cathedral and several other old 
buildings were inspected. In the cathedral Mr. Hope gave a descriptien 
of the various parts of the building, referring to a plan as he proceeded, 
and concluded by indicating the places of sepulture of the various bishops 
of the see. At the castle Mr. Aveling gave a description of its history. 
Later on a conversazione was given by the Mayor of Rochester in the 
Corn Exchange. Papers were read, including one by Mr. C. Roach Smith 
on “Shakespeare at Rochester.” On Thursday the members visited 
Gillingham Church, Rainham Church, Upchurch, Newington, Hartlip, 
and other places of interest. 
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LINCOLN AND NOTTINGHAM ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.—The 
annual meeting of this Society was held at Lincoln on Fume 30and Fuly 1, 
under the presidency of the Bishop of Nottingham. The proceedings 
were opened in the Chapter-house, where a lecture on the “ Architectural 
History of the Minster” was delivered by the Rev. Precentor Venables, 
who afterwards accompanied the members through the minster, drawing 
attention to the chief features which illustrated its architectural develop- 
ment. A perambulation of the city was next made, also under the 
Precentor’s guidance, commencing with the existing remains of the Roman 
settlement of “Lindum Colonia,” and following on with the Newport 
Arch, the Roman Portico (Bailgate), the Jews’ House, John o’ Gaunt’s 
Stables, the Old Palace, the Vicar’s Court, and several churches. And 
on the second day of the meeting, the party visited Somerton Castle, 
Branston, Blankney, Navenby, and other churches. At the evening 
meeting, Mr. M. H. Bloxam read a paper on the “ Monuments of the 
Minster.” Precentor Venables read a paper showing too plainly that at 
the end of the fourteenth century, so far from the dean and his canons 
living in brotherly love, deadly affrays between their respective retainers 
were only too common, polluting the church itself with bloodshed. The 
Rey. A. R. Madison gave a sketch of the internal history of the choir 
between the Reformation and the great Rebellion ; and Mr. James Thropp, 
the county surveyor for Lincolnshire, presented a careful description of 
the ancient boat recently discovered at Brigg, which we print on another 
page (see ante, pp. 99—102). 

NEWCASTLE SOCIETY OF ANTWQUARIES.—Fuly 28, Mr. S. Holmes 
in the chair. The Rev. J. R. Boyle referred to the success of the recent 
pilgrimage to the Roman Wall, and congratulated the Society on the fact 
that their venerable vice-president (Dr. Bruce) was able to conduct them, 
and to explain to them the objects of interest on the route. The following 
papers were read:—(1) “On the Roman Baths (?) at Cilurnum,” by 
Mr. Sheriton Holmes. (2) “On two medizval floriated grave covers 
recently discovered in St. Nicholas’ Churchyard, Newcastle,” by Mr. 
Charles Clement Hodge. (3) ‘‘On some discoveries at Hebburn Hall,” 
by Mr. F. R. Wilson. (4) ‘*On two Roman inscriptions recently dis- 
covered in Cumberland, one at Birdoswald, the other at Harrington, near 
Moresby,” by Dr. Bruce. (5) “On two Roman inscriptions lately 
discovered in Westmoreland, one at Stainmore, and the other at Cliburn 
Church,” by Mr. R. S. Ferguson, F.S.A. 

NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY.—On 
Monday, Aug. 5, the members of this Society held a meeting at Dunstan- 
borough, the history of which place was narrated by the Rev. Canon 
Greenwell, and on the following day they visited St. Abb’s Head and 
Coldingham. At the latter place they were joined by the members of the 
Newcastle Society of Antiquarians, and proceeded to inspect Coldingham 
Priory, now the parishchurch. Here the Rev. J. L. Low, vicar of Whitton- 
stall, narrated the history of Coldingham, which he thought to be the 
oldest religious house in Scotland. Canon Greenwell exhibited several 
ancient deeds, with seals attached, of grants of land, &c., to Coldingham. 
The deeds, which are the property of the Dean and Chapter of Durham, 
are very small, being only a few inches in extent, and though conveying 
large and valuable tracts of land, contain but few words. The first deed 
shown was a grant of large estates to Coldingham by Duncan, King of 
Scotland, and deeds conveying lands from King Edgar, King David, and 
others were also exhibited. Mr. Hodges, of Hexham, gave a long 
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account of the progress and development of architecture in western 
Europe, and described the leading features of the Priory Church, and the 
remains of the earlier buildings. 

SOMERSET ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY.—The annual meeting of this 
Society was held on August 3, 4,and 5, under the presidency of Mr. John 
Batten. The general meeting was held at Yeovil on Tuesday, August 3, 
after which the chief places of interest in the town were visited. In: he 
evening a meeting was held at the Town Hall, when several papers were 
read. Round-hill Camp and the Frying Pan were inspected on Wednes- 
day, the second day, with Stoke-sub-Hambden Church and Montacute 
House. On Thursday the church and medizval house at Martock were 
visited, together with the church and Manor House at Tintinhull, 
Limington Church, Ashington Church, and Mudford Church. 

SURREY ARCH#OLOGICAL SOCIETY.—The annual excursion of this 
Society took place on Wednesday, ¥z/y 28, when Guildford, Tangley Old 
Manor House, and St. Martha’s were visited, under the presidency 
of Mr. J. Mason, Mayor of Guildford. The first meeting-place was the 
Royal Grammar School, Guildford, where Mr. D. Maclure Stevens read 
a paper on “ The Royal Grammar School, its Founders and History.” 
The Castle, St. Mary’s Church, Trinity Church, Mr. Bull’s old house in 
High-street, Abbott’s Hospital, the crypt under the Angel Hotel, andthe 
crypt under the house opposite, were next inspected. The company after- 
wards proceeded to Shalford Mill House, which was described by Mr. 
Ralph Nevill, F.S.A. Thence the party proceeded to the old Manor 
House at Tangley, where the proprietor, Mr. Wickham Flower, read a 
paper on the same. St. Martha’s was afterwards visited; here Mr. H. 
ie aaa offered some remarks on the Roman roads of the neighbour- 
hood. 

WILTSHIRE ARCHZOLOGICAL SOCIETY.—A xg. 10, Mr. Story-Maske- 
lyne, M.P., in the chair. The Rev. A. C. Smith, one of the secretaries, 
read a special report presented by a deputation appointed by the Society 
to inspect Stonehenge, which is undergoing daily injury at the hands of 
the vast numbers of people who visit it and picnic within its precincts. 
The report gave details of the injuries sustained by the seventy or eighty 
stones of which Stonehenge consists, the burrows of rabbits forming an 
important factor in the mischief. The deputation recommended the for- 
mation of a sunk fence, so as to exclude all carriages from the precincts, 
and the appointment of a caretaker, who should admit no one inside the 
enclosure except under proper regulations, one of which should be the 
prohibiting of picnicing on the spot. The deputation also recommended 
that such of the stones as were unsafe should be pushed back to their 
original position and secured there, and the great trilithon which fell in 
1797, whose exact position is accurately known, should be replaced in its 
old site. Mr. Story-Maskelyne most cordially supported these proposals 
in the main, though deeming a light iron fence as more effective. He said 
he regarded the matter as of paramount importance. In the course of 
discussion it was deemed inexpedient to approach the owner, Sir Edward 
Antrobus, whose expressed opinion was understood to be that he was 
doing all that was necessary for the preservation of Stonehenge. Canon 
Jackson suported the proposal to replace the stones the positions of 
which were known. On the motion of Mr. Story-Maskelyne, it was 
unanimously resolved to invite the co-operation of the National Anti- 
quarian and Scientific Societies in carrying out some measures for the 
preservation of Stonehenge. 
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WORCESTER DIOCESAN ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCHOLOGICAL 
SociETy.—The first excursion of this Society was held on Fume 29, when 
a large number of members and their friends proceeded by rail to Here- 
ford, whence they started in carriages for Kilpeck (to see the well-known 
and unique church there), thence proceeding to Kingston Church and 
Madley Church. 


Antiquarian Jews ¢ Motes. 


THE Rev. J. H.. Lupton, second master of St. Paul’s School, has 7 
pared a life of the founder, Dean Colet. The work will be published by 
Mr. J. Hodges. 

THE Blind Lectures at Edinburgh, in 1887, will be delivered by Mr. A. 
S. Merry, Keeper of Greek and Roman Antiquities in the British 
Museum, his subject being “ Greek Archzology.” 

A: QUANTITY of retics, the results of the excavations carried on for a 
long time on the site of ancient Susa by M. Dieulafoy and his companions, 
have arrived at the museum of the Louvre. 

THE ancient church of St. Oswald, at Filey, which marks the boundary 
between North and East Yorkshire, has been reopened by the Archbishop 
of York, after restoration, at a cost of £4,000. 

MR. RICHARD JACKSON, of Leeds, will shortly publish by subscription 
“The Rivers of Yorkshire from their Source to the Sea,” by Mr. George 
Radford, author of “ Phases of a Yorkshire Moor,” &c. 

THE famous picture, known as the ‘Colonna Raphael,” painted by 
Raphael in 1505, for certain nuns of Perugia, is on view in the Loan 
Collection of the South Kensington Museum. 

Mr. BEECROFT,.of Reading, has in the press, and will shortly publish, 
“ The Memoirs of Thomas Papillon, of London, merchant, 1623-1702,” by 
Major Papillon, a lineal descendant. 

IT is stated that Ferdinand Gregorovius is engaged upon a history of 
Athens in the Middle Ages, as a companion work to his well-known 
“ History of Rome.” 

Mr. GEORGE R. WRIGHT, F.S.A., is preparing for publication a 
volume of “Archzologic and Historic Fragments,” being a series of 
short papers, reprinted (by permission of the Council) from the Journal 
of the British Rotnniedicd Aasctintinn. 

SOME excavations lately carried out at Flonheim, near Worms, have 
brought to light some most interesting specimens of Frankish antiquity. 
In and around the old Romano-Gothic church, Franconian chiefs and 
nobles had their burial-places. 

AT a recent meeting of the Council of the Scottish History Society at 
Edinburgh, it was resolved to print as their first publication Bishop 
Pococke’s ‘* Tour in Scotland, 1760,” from an unpublished MS. in the 
British Museum. 

THE centenary of the publication of the first edition of the poems of 
Burns was celebrated on August 7 at Kilmarnock, and was attended by 
about 30,000 persons. The address was delivered by Mr. James H. 
Stoddard, LL.D., editor of the Glasgow Herald. 

HOOTON PAGNALL CHURCH, Yorkshire, has been reopened, after 
restoration at a cost of £4,000. Many of the ancient Saxon features of 
the edifice have been carefully preserved. 

MR. JOHN HEYWOOD, of Manchester, has in preparation a new edition 
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of Baines’s “ History of Lancashire,” which he will issue in parts, forming 
three volumes quarto. The first part is expected to be ready in October. 
Mr. James Croston, F.S.A., will be the editor. 

CANON TAYLOR has published in 7ze AJanx Note Book some curious 
and interesting speculations on the ancient crosses in the Isle of Man. 
These crosses are survivals of both the Celtic and the Scandinavian 
supremacy in the island. 

Mr. FRANK H. WILLIAMS has published a “ Synopsis of the Roman 
Inscriptions of Chester,”’ giving a popular description of the votive altars, 
glavestones, centurial tablets, and other Roman inscribed remains, which 
have been discovered at various periods in or about that city. The book 
can be ordered from the author, at Grosvenor-street, Chester. 

MR. QUARITCH has in preparation a catalogue of his marvellous 
collection of manuscripts. They comprise examples of illuminated 
manuscripts from the ninth to the sixteenth century, followed by mis- 
cellaneous manuscripts and autographs of later date. 

THE foundations of an old Norman castle have been discovered at 
Duffield, near Derby, having a moat and a ground plan only 2ft. smaller 
than the Tower of London. The thickness of the walls ranges from Ioft. 
to 15ft. The Derbyshire Archzological Society is obtaining funds to 
Carry out the excavations. 

A MUSEUM of natural history and archeology, with schools of Science 
and Art, has been opened at Chester. The institution has been named 
“Grosvenor Museum,” in recognition of the Duke of Westminster’s 
generosity in heading the subscription list with £4,000, and giving the 
greater part of the land for the site. 

MR. THOMAS MorGAN, F.S.A., Hon. Treasurer of the British Archzo- 
logical Association, has just completed a handsome royal 8vo. work, 
entitled “ Romano-British Mosaic Pavements: a History of their Dis- 
covery, and a Record and Interpretation of their Designs.” It is published 
by Messrs. Whiting & Co., of Sardinia-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 

Mr. J. FLack, of Bedford-street, Covent-garden, as agent for the 
exhibition of the rare artistic and historical objects forming the collection 
of Senores Estanislao P. Palacio and Don Frederico Caftedo, now being 
held at the Mexican Court, Humphrey’s Hall Mansions, Knightsbridge, 
has issued a catalogue of the articles on view. Among the paintings are 
works by Van Dyck, Paul Veronese, Romulo Cincinato, and Titian. 

THE chief popular feature in the festivities at Heidelberg,in Germany, 
held in the first week in August, in commemoration of the foundation of 
the Heidelberg University, consisted of a grand historical procession, in 
which were represented the principal events in the history of the Palati- 
nate and its University. 

Mr. W. J. EVELYN, M.P., has presented the garden of Sayes Court, 
Deptford, to the public, as a recreation-ground. Sayes Court was 
originally the home of Mr. Evelyn’s relative, John Evelyn, the Diarist, and 
it was lent to Peter the Great for a residence while that monarch was study- 
ing shipbuilding in the neighbouring dockyard and others on the Thames. 

THE Archeological Institute of America, to whom we owe the explora- 
tion of Assos, in Asia Minor, has resolved to undertake a similar work at 
some site in Magna Grecia—probably Tarentum. The expedition will 
again be in charge of Mr. Joseph Thacker Clarke. Subscriptions are 
asked for to the amount of $2,000 (£500); and it is hoped to commence 
work early in the coming winter. 

THE large collection of drawings and photographs by Dr. J. Burgess, 
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Director-General of the Archzological Survey of India, illustrative of 
Mahommedan architecture in Gujarat from A.C. 1300 to 1500, which has 
been on exhibition at the Edinburgh Museum of Science and Art since 
September last, is about to be withdrawn. A few examples from the same 
collection have recently been added to the Colonial and India Exhibition. 

THE discovery has been made at the Peirzwus of a subterranean vaulted 
building, which, says 7he Buzlder, apparently served the purpose of a reser- 
voir. Its area is stated to be 14°50 square metres, and the depth, so far as at 
present excavated, 16 métres. The reservoir is approached by eight steps, 
which are hewn out of the rock ; the vault of the building is supported by 
four columns, of which three are hewn out of the rock and the fourth is 
built up of excavated blocks of stone. 

IN July, Mr. J. Netherell sold by auction at Darlington, the bulk of the 
library of Mr. R. M. Jaques, of Easby Abbey, Yorkshire, consisting of 
some thousand volumes. Among the chief lots were Lodge’s Portraits 
(£9 15s.); Dugdale’s Monasticon Anglicanum, 1655, 1661, 1673 (£5 5s.) ; 
Pedigrees of Yorkshire Families (£2 15s.) ; Grose’s Antiquities of Scot- 
land (£1); Monastic Ruins of Yorkshire (£5 5s.) ; and Gilling West’s 
History of Yorkshire (£2 2s. 6d.). 

BOOKSELLERS’ catalogues, containing the titles of works of an anti- 
quarian character, have reached us from Messrs. J. Thin, Edinburgh ; 
W. Grose, Leicester-square ; C. Herbert, 319, Goswell-road ; R. H. Sutton, 
Princess-street, Manchester; A. Sutton, Portland-street, Manchester ; 
J. Nield, Bath-street, Bristol ; A. B. Osborne, Red Lion-passage, W.C. ; 
F, Murray, Moray House, Derby; G. Redway, 15, York-street, Covent- 
Garden ; F. Edwards, High-street, Marylebone ; A. Iredale, Torquay ; 
and Reeves & Turner, 196, Strand. 

EVIDENCES ofa post-glacial forest have been discovered on the western 
outskirts of Hull. Workmen engaged in a brickyard in the locality named, 
on cutting through the clean warp clay about 12 feet, have come across a 
forest bed on an irregular surface of the urift, on the top of which is a 
greenish sandy clay, with pebbles and stones. The roots of the trees are 
standing where they grew, and from their closeness represent the remains 
of a dense forest. The forest bed is now at the low-water level of the sea. 
A stone implement has been found on the surface of the drift. 

THE hundredth anniversary of the death of Frederick the Great was 
celebrated on Tuesday, August 17, by a special service in the Garrison 
Church at Potsdam, where the remains of the monarch are deposited. A 
new statue to the King was to have been inaugurated on the occasion, 
but was not quite ready. In connection with the celebration the Hohen- 
zollern Museum has arranged a special exhibition of engravings, etchings, 
and drawings, all referring to Frederick II. The institution in question 
possesses upwards of three thousand such productions bearing on this 
subject. 

SIR JOHN SAVILE LUMLEY has given to the British Museum his fine 
head and forepart of a horse from a chariot group which was dug up lately 
at Civita Lavinia (Lanuvium). “It is evident,” remarks 7he Zimes, 
“that this fragment is all there ever was of the horse ; the sculptor, taking 
a painter’s view of his art (in its original position nothing more could be 
seen of the figure), entirely omitted the rest. In fact, mindful of his own 
labour and the shortness of human life, he carved nothing more than half 
a horse, zsswant, as the heralds say, apparently from a chariot. This 
pictorial method of treatment marks the comparatively late date of the 
sculpture, which, nevertheless, is of high value and great merit.” 
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THE sale of the art treasures belonging to the Duke of Marlborough, 
and known as the Blenheim collection, was concluded on Tuesday, 
August 10, having occupied eight days, distributed over a little more 
than a fortnight. The sale comprised a large number of paintings, in- 
cluding the series of 120 miniatures by David Teniers, representing the 
gallery of the Archduke William of Austria, porcelain, old china, ivory 
carvings, &c. The grand sum total realised by the sale amounted to 

66,282. Of this sum the pictures fetched £57,678, and the china, &c., 
2,8,003. The two most important pictures, however, which appear in the sale 
catalogues for £6,930 and £7,560 respectively, or £15,490 together, were 
not sold ; and the same may be said for at least £5,000 worth of other 
pictures and china, so the real total of the sale is about £45,000. 

On September 2, the day on which the Hungarians celebrate the 
memory of their first king, St. Stephen, who brought over his people to 
Christianity, and for this received the title of “Apostolic” from Pope 
Sylvester II[., a title which his successors have claimed to the present day, 
the inhabitants of Buda-Pesth willthis year celebrate the 2ooth anniver- 
sary of the liberation of their town from the Turkish yoke. From 1529, 
when it was taken by Solyman the Magnificent, the fortress of Ofen had 
been the residence and headquarters of a Pasha, who exercised sway over 
at least half of the present kingdom of Hungary with Transylvania. This 
continued until 1686, when the Austrian and German confederate armies, 
under the Duke of Lorraine and the Elector of Bavaria, took the fortress 
by storm on August 22, the town capitulating. The week from September 
1 to 8 will be given up to festivities.— 7zmes. 

ST. HELEN’S CHAPEL, Colchester, which has been recently purchased 
by Mr. Douglass Round, brother of the member for the Harwich Division, 
was re-opened by the Bishop of St. Alban’s on July 26, after having been 
restored. Mr. Horace Round, in his excellent work on the chapel, tells 
us that Helena, mother of Constantine the Great, was a native of Col- 
chester, having been born in the year 242, and that she was the daughter 
of its ruler, Coel, Duke of Colchester, and Governor of Hertfordshire and 
Essex. The first mention of the chapel occurs in the foundation charter 
of St. John’s Abbey, and the date assigned to this foundation is 1096 or 
1097. In the early part of the last century the chapel was used as a 
meeting-house by the Society of Friends ; later on it was converted into 
a Lancastrian school and a circulating library, and it finally became an 
upholsterer’s warehouse. 

DuRING August some workmen employed in excavating the earth 
from the site of a new co-operative store in Hermon-street, Chester- 
le-Street, have unearthed a quantity of antiquities, which are evidently 
Roman. The spot is in close contiguity to the site of some Roman tan- 
pits. A well has been discovered about three feet in diameter, walled 
with stones, chisel-dressed, the well gradually tapering to the bottom. In 
it was a stone, about two feet high and nine inches square, cleanly chiselled 
and moulded. There was also found a funeral urn with a quantity of 
human bones, consisting of part of a skull, with some teeth still adhering 
to the jaws; also some arm and other bones. The discovery will be 
brought before the notice of the leading antiquarians of the district, 
opinions being divided as to whether the stone is a monumental one or 
an altar. 

MESSRS. PUTTICK AND SIMPSON lately sold at their rooms in Leicester- 
square, an interesting collection of autograph letters, many of which 
fetched good prices. The best were as follow :—Single letters, written by 
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Benjamin Franklin, dating from 1746 to 1764, at prices varying from 32s. 
to £8 Ios. ; a letter of David Hume, dated Edinburgh, March 22, 1755, 
44 15s., and another £5 ; six of his letters, relating to publishing and 
business matters, in one lot, 17gs. ; a letter of Dr. Samuel Johnson, four 
pages, quarto, containing his ideas as to the laws of literary copyright, 
sold for £7 1os., and other letters of the famous lexicographer were eagerly 
bought at prices varying from £2 10s. to £6 5s. each. Two letters of 
Adam Smith fetched £4 15s., and one of Smollett concerning money 
matters £6 5s. Three short letters of the same novelist relating to press- 
ing pecuniary difficulties sold for £3 6s. The Queen’s signature, counter- 
signed by Lord John Russell, was knocked down for 8s. 

A CORRESPONDENT of The Times writes :—“ In the early part of the 
present century the British nation acquired by gift the colossal statue of 
Rameses II. at Memphis. There it has lain, more than half buried in 
the mud, ever since. The time has surely arrived when this reproach 
should cease. Brought to London and set up ina suitable place, it might 
stand asa noble memorial to the army that has in the past four years done 
such good service in Egypt. Having a distinguished body of military 
engineers in Egypt, there is no longer an excuse for leaving the statue to 
the chance of irreparable damage. Its removal has, I know, been the 
subject of discussion among the engineer officers. This spring I heard 
Major Bagnall, the head of the Military Telegraph Department, set forth 
the details ofa plan for conveying it to the harbour of Alexandria at a 
moderate cost ; thence its shipment to England would be no greater feat 
than the transport of a 100-ton gun.” 

THE city:of Paris has become lately the possessor of a remarkable col- 
lection of documents, which.will have great interest in years to come for 
historical investigators. This was the series of death warrants, extending 
from April 7, 1808, to December 8, 1832, belonging to Samson, the noto- 
rious headsman of the Revolution. The collection was bound up in nine- 
teen volumes, and Samson has prefixed to each volume a summary of the 
contents. It appears that during twenty-five years he executed 7,143 
capita] sentences, being an average of 217 executions in each year—rather 
a busy life. During the twenty-five years he only twice ascended the 
scaffold without a fatal result—once in 1815, when General Count Lava- 
lette was to have been executed for complicity in the return of Napoleon, 
but escaped the night before his intended execution through the heroism 
of his wife. The second time was in 1817,.when Philippe-Jean Antoine, 
a noted coiner, was respited at the last moment by Louis XVIII. 

THE decipherers of the papyri which have been brought to Vienna from 
El Fayoum, observes 7he 7imes, have learned from one of them the 
existence of a town in Lower Egypt, all trace of which seems to have 
disappeared for the last 1,200 years or more. The document is a papyrus, 
a little over four feet long by one foot wide, containing a marriage con- 
tract in Greek, and is well preserved. The date is not given, but 
Professors Karabacek and Wessely believe it belongs to the early part of 
the sixth century. The bridegroom was named Theon. the bride Maria. 
She had a fortune of her own amounting to 100 gold pieces, and the 
future husband engages to find her food and clothing, and everything 
suitable for an “ordinary legitimate wife.” There are witnesses and a 
notarial certificate. All the parties are described as belonging to the 
town of Justianopolis. The editors declare that they can find no mention 
of this place among any lists of the towns, &c., of Lower Egypt. 

THE lovers of art have been long puzzled to account for the disappear- 
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ance of several frescoes and other decorative paintings described by 
Jacob Vos in his account of the Museum at Amsterdam. They were not 
to be found any longer, and there was no record of their fate. Some 
years ago M. Greeve, the Curator of the Academy of Sciences, discovered 
a fresco on a ceiling in the museum which had been painted over. This 
fresco was by Niklaas Held Stokade, according to Vos. He has again 
lately, in the hall in which Rembrandt’s “ Night Watch” is placed, dis- 
covered a series of frescoes, which seem to be nearly as old as the 
building. They were all covered over with a thick paper, which had 
been painted and grained to imitate walnut wood. It is conjectured that 
this was done about the time of the French invasion, ninety years ago, to 
protect the pictures from appropriation by the French generals. On the 
whole they are in a fair state of preservation. 

AMONG the contents of the magazines and reviews for August will be 
found the following articles, more or less of an antiquarian character :— 
Quarterly Review, “Sacred Books of the East ;”? Church Quarterly 
keview, “ Architectural History of Cambridge,” “ Monumental Evidences 
of Christianity,” ‘‘On some Patristic Interpretations of Scripture in the 
Second Century ;” English Historical Review, “ The Earliest Inhabi- 
tants of Greece,” “Early Forms of Landholding,” “ Lauderdale, 1670- 
1682,” ‘‘ The Electress Sophia and the Hanoverian Succession,” “ Picts 
and Caledons in the Ninth Century,” “The Miraculous Cross of St. 
Donats ;” Longman’s Magazine, “ Bamborough Castle,” “ In an English 
Deer Park ;” Westminster Review, “ The Endowments of the Church of 
England ;” Art Feurnal, “ Condottiere Colleoni: his Lombard Castle 
and Mountain Sepulchre ;” Chambers’s F ournal, “ Prehistoric Man,” “ An 
Ancient Spinner,” “ A Tale of Nazeby Field ;’? Century Magazine, “ Hei- 
delberg ;” English Illustrated Magazine, “In Leicester Fields,” “ Old 
Chester ;” Blackwood, “ Touring in Ireland ;” ///ustrations, ‘‘ Sketching 
Rambles,” “ Ballynahinch ;” Magazine of Art, “Picture Gallery at Dor- 
chester House, “A Nunnery, Bruges ;” Z7zme, “The Quincentenary of 
Heidelberg University.” 

THE old libraries of Lord Suffolk and of Lord Hill, or portions of them, 
were sold by Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson, and Hodge, in July, when 
some very valuable books were disposed of. The principal lots were the 
standard county histories. Lord Hill’s library consisted of 875 lots, and 
among them were sundry early Baskerville and Aldine editions of the 
Classics, the uncastrated edition of Bocaccio’s Decameron, Venice, 1552 ; 
two copies of the “Breeches” Bible; the first edition of Gulliver’s 
Travels, many rare works on ornithology, and a variety of works by 
Wesley, Whitefield, and Rowland Hill. The lots also included books 
printed by Aldus, Junta, Stephanus, Elzevir, Foulis, and other eminent 
printers. This library realised £y50. Lord Suffolk’s library catalogue 
ran to only 414 lots, and comprised a larger proportion of illustrated 
books, and of rare and valuable county histories. Among the chief of 
these were Sir William Dugdale’s History of St. Paul's, his Antiquities of 
Warwickshire, and his Monasticon Anglicanum, and Camden’s Britannia, 
in 20 volumes. The sale also included a copy of Granger's Biographical 
History of England, enlarged into 19 folio volumes, and extensively illus- 
trated with original drawings, valuable autographs, views, and rare 
portraits. Besides these there were books on “ The Popish Plot,” Sand- 
tord’s History of the Coronation of James II. (the King’s own copy, richly 
bound); Tindale’s New Testament; Lithographs from the Munich 
Gallery ; Portraits and Lives of Remarkable Characters; Hogarth’s 
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works, Gwillim’s Display of Heraldry ; and Walpole’s Royal and Noble 
—— Many of the lots fetched good prices, and the entire sale realised 

1,370. 

THE Benchers of Lincoln’s Inn have kindly granted the use of Lincoln’s 
Inn Hall for the meetings in connection with the Royal Historical 
Society’s commemoration of the Sooth anniversary of the completion of 
Domesday Survey. The meetings will be held from the 26th to the 30th 
of October next. Papers will be read by the Rev. Isaac Taylor, Pre- 
bendary of York; Mr. C. I. Elton, Q.C., Mr. Hubert Hall, and others. 
At the same time there will be an exhibition of manuscripts relating to the 
subject at the British Museum, and another at the Public Record Office. 
It is hoped that the owners of all suitable manuscripts will follow the 
example of the Dean and Chapter of Canterbury and the Society of Anti- 
quaries, by agreeing to lend their treasures for exhibition at the British 
Museum, the Principal Librarian having kindly consented to take charge 
of any documents that may be sent to him for the purpose. The Com- 
mittee of the Domesday Commemoration Fund has issued to those in- 
terested in the subject a notice, that in order to defray the cost of printing 
the Bibliography and the volume of Domesday Studies, it has been resolved 
to make a charge of a guinea for each subscriber’s ticket. The ticket 
will entitle the subscriber to one copy of the Committee’s publications 
and will admit the subscriber and a lady to the meetings for the reading 
of papers and to the exhibitions of manuscripts. As the number and 
amount of the Committee’s publications will depend entirely on the 
amount of the subscriptions, it is hoped that the number of subscribers 
will be large. Subscriptions can be sent to the Treasurer, Mr. W. 
Herbage, 7, Fenchurch-street, E.C.; or to the Hon. Secretary, Mr. P. 
Edward Dove, 23, Old Buildings, Lincoln’s-inn. 

FROM the 29th annual report of the trustees of the National Portrait 
Gallery, lately issued, it appears that in addition to the 395 portraits 
already presented, as specified in the former reports, the following dona- 
tions have now to be recorded :—Michael Faraday (1791-1867)—a marble 
bust, the head sculptured by John Henry Foley, R.A., and the rest by J. 
Brock, A.R.A.; presented by Sir Frederick Pollock on behalf of a com- 
mittee of gentlemen ; the Silver Medal (an electrotype) struck to com- 
memorate Oliver Cromwell’s victory at Dunbar, 1650; the reverse 
exhibits the interior of the House of Commons, with Parliament assembled; 
presented by Mr. Herbert Appel Grueber, F.S.A.; Sir William Hay 
Macnaghten, of the Bengal Civil Service—a water-colour sketch on paper: 
presented by the Rev. J. A. Atkinson ; George Gordon, 4th Earl of 
Aberdeen, K.G., K.T., P.S.A. (1784-1860)—an oblong picture painted by 
John Partridge; presented by Mr. Henry Willett ; and Viscount Palmers- 
ton (1784-1865)—drawn in grey colours on paper and partially tinted ; 
painted by T. Heaphy in 1802; presented by the Earl of Chichester. To 
the 405 portraits already in the gallery may now be added the three 
following :—Thomas Betterton, the actor (1635-1710; Robert Walker, 
portrait painter, died 1660 ; and Sir Thomes Fairfax, 3rd Lord Fairfax, 
and his wife (1611-1671). Among several autographs presented were 
original letters written by Mrs. Somerville ; an original letter written by 
Viscount Palmerston to Mr. Thomson, dated Stanhope-street, December 
1836, presented by the Right Hon. G. Cubitt, M.P.; and an original 
letter written by Charles Earl Stanhope, who died in 1816, pre- 
sented by Mr. Francis H. Westmacott in fulfilment of the wishes 
of his sister, the late Miss Louisa Margaret Westmacott. 
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Antiquarian Correspondence. 
Sin scire labores, 
Quere, age: quzrenti pagina nostra patet. 
Ali communications must be accompanied by the name and address of the senter, 
not necessarily for publication. 


SIR WILLIAM DUGDALE. 


S1R,—You may be glad to record, as an addition to your memoir and 
bibliography of Sir W. Dugdale, the further information contained in the 
last Report of the Royal Commission on Historical MSS. (Appendix to 
1oth Report, Part iv. pp. 200, 204-7). It is there stated (of Sir P. T. 
Mainwaring’s MSS.) that “the most important of the literary MSS. 
preserved at Peover, is an unpublished history of the Mainwaring family, 
compiled in 1669, by Sir William Dugdale for Sir Thomas Mainwaring.” 
Its title runs: “ Chartularum (sc) Mainwaringianum ... . per Guliel- 
mum Dugdale Norroy Regem Armorum A° Dni MDCLXIx.” The 
Report also contains a most interesting letter of Dugdale’s (3rd March, 
1658) headed :—“ Answere unto certein proposalls made to me by Sir 
Philip Mainwaring, as to my undertaking to write historically of the 
Antiquities of Cheshire, in such sort as I have done of Warwickshire,”— 
and ending : “I am offred more than I here propose, in case I would 
undertake a county here neere London, w“ in respect of its largenesse 
1 do decline.” 

An interesting series of letters from Dugdale, with some allusions to 
his literary work, will also be found in the Appendix to 5th Report Hist. 
MSS., Part i. pp. 175-8. 

Brighton. J. H. Rounp. 


MINIATURE EDITION OF DANTE. 


S1R,— Has any complete book ever been printed in smaller type than 
that used in the miniature edition of Dante’s Divina Comedia, published 
at Milan in 1878? To my eyes it appears a typographical wonder. 

E. S. D. 


“ANCIENT” AND “MODERN” HISTORY. 


S1R,—Is it quite correct to say, as is said at the head of your “ News 
and Notes” for this month, that “ Mainly through the influence of Pro- 
fessor Freeman, the distinction between Ancient and Modern History in 
the examinations at Oxford has been abolished”? It was with pleasure 
that I signed the memorial in favour of the excellent scheme for quasi- 
historical “ Moderations,” which seemed admirably adapted to attain the 
object in view, namely, that of leading up to the school of “ Modern His- 
tory.” But this is surely different from that confusion of “Ancient ” with 
“Modern ” History, against which I would, for my part, venture earnestly 
and strenuously to protest. 

Though it is impossible to deal with such a subject as this within the 
compass of a letter, I would attempt to glance at what appears to me the 
point to be kept in view. The vehement crusade which the new Professor 
initiated in his inaugural lecture. has led to the parrot-like repetition of 
the cry as if it were a great discovery, that the distinction between 
“ Ancient” and “ Modern” History is ridiculous and must be abolished. 
This being so, it may be “crying in the wilderness” to raise a protest 
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against the stream of fashion. Yet, to come at once to the point, does 
not this demand proceed from the confusion of two distinct ideas, viz., 
the farallelism and the unity of History? Are not “Ancient” and 
“ Modern” History rather Java//el than one and the same ? 

In dealing with two individuals, one of whom is born when the other is 
passing into old age, we should rightly compare the maturity of the one 
with the maturity of the other, but we should not, on that account, treat 
them as one individual organism undergoing continuous development. So, 
when Mr. Freeman writes of Arnold— 

‘*Tt was he who taught us that what in his own words is ‘ falsely called Ancient 
History,’ is in truth the most truly modern, the most truly living, the most rich in 
~~ lessons for every succeeding age ” (Office of the Historical Professor, 
p- 10), 
we may heartily welcome this insistence on the truth that the parallel 
stages of development in the “‘ Ancient” and the ‘ Modern” world are 
those which most closely resemble each other, and which should therefore 
be compared together. Thus Mr. Freeman may rightly urge us, as he 
does, to work 

‘* With the kindred records side by side, with the fates of one branch of the 
house ever called in to throw the needful light on the fates of the other branch.” 
(Zéid., p. 11.) 


3ut when, on the very same page, he speaks of the two “ kindred ” records. 

of the two independent ‘‘ branches” as respectively “foundation” and 
“ superstructure,” we have, surely, that confusion between two ideas, the 
idea of parallelism and the idea of continuous development, to which I 
alluded above. The one, I venture to submit, is the direct contrary of 
the other. 

Therefore, instead of the distinction between “Ancient” and “‘ Modern ” 
History being “meaningless and unnatural” (zé/d., p. 10),a ‘‘ vain dis- 
tinction where no real distinction is” (p. 35), an “unnatural division ” 
(pp. 34, 36), “a mere artificial and unnatural break” (p. 42), “vain and 
mischievous ” (p. 46), &c., I contend that it is the means of keeping 
clearly in view the vital and fundamental distinction between two separate 
developments. To deal with these two separate developments as “ foun- 
dation” and “superstructure,” that is,as successive stages in one con- 
tinuous development, is surely nothing less than to cast aside the first 
principles of history. 

Broadly speaking, the question at issue is whether Greek and Roman 
History, which we have hitherto known as “ Ancient,” should or should 
not be included in “ Modern” History. Mr. Freeman insists that they 
should, and pronounces that to make “ Modern” History “ beginat any 
later time (than the first pong: gi is a mere artificial and unnatural 
break” (p. 42). But, applying the test I have suggested, the test of con- 
tinuous development, is it not the answer to the above inquiry that the 
scientific study of Modern History must commence with the germs of 
the modern developments of political life, and that the germs of these 
existing developments are to be found #o/ in Athens or in Rome, but in 
the uprising of the “barbarian” races upon the ruins of the ancient 
world? This would bring us to that starting point, which previous to 
what Mr. Freeman terms “the advancement of modern knowledge ” (¢.¢., 
his own doctrine), we have been well content to accept. Indeed, though 
he only reluctantly recognises it as “a fair temporary shift” till his own 
object can be attained, he is forced to admit of it that— 
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‘*The fifth century of our era, the period of the settlement of the Teutonic 
nations within the Empire, is one of the most marked periods in the history of the 
world.”? (Zéid. p. 47.) 

His objection to this which, as I contend, is the scientific starting point 
of “Modern” History, is that it “hinders the great central fact of 
European history, the growth and the abiding of the power of Rome from 
being set forth in all the fulness of its unity” (p. 34). Surely this objec- 
tion is the last that we should look for from one, who in the case of 
our own race, of which the influence, to those whose eyes are opened, is 
the supreme factor in Modern History, has been the foremost and most 
zealous opponent of “the abiding of the power of Rome.” It is Mr. 
Freeman, we know, who insists that 


‘*TIn Britain the arts of Rome perished as utterly as the language and religion 


of Rome;... . The laws of Rome perished utterly... . The municipal 
institutions of the Roman towns in Britain utterly perished . . . . The English 
wiped out... . everything Roman as thoroughly as everything Roman was 


wiped out of ‘Africa by the Saracen conquerors of Carthage.””—(Norman 
Conquest.) 

To seek the development of “ Modern” History among the crumbling 
relics of “ the power of Rome” rather than among the young “ barbarian” 
races, is surely to be blind to all the facts of history, to grope in outer 
darkness, to seek the living among the dead. 

Thetruthis that we have here to guard ourselves againsta very real danger, 
that danger which invariably besets the pedant, namely, the mistaking of 
names for things. Words and titles are of great interest as an object of 
study in themselves, but from the moment that they blind us to the facts 
of history, they become a pitfall and a source of error. Mr. Bryce’s able 
essay on Zhe Holy Roman Empire was a valuable contribution to history, 
and places his subject in a new light ; but like most writers who have a 
thesis to prove, he dwelt too exclusively on that aspect of the question 
which it was his object to bring before us. So, when Mr. Freeman, in 
his inaugural lecture, insists that 


“No man can ever understand how truly the last Constantine was the 
successor of the first, how truly, again, the last Francis was the successor of the 
first Charles, unless he has fully taken in in what sense and through what stages 
Charles and Constantine alike had stepped into the shoes of Gaius Julius Cesar 
Octavianus, consul, tribune, and pontiff of the commonwealth of Rome” (p. 35) 


we see how that mere unreal survival, which I think I have heard des- 
cribed by the late Dean Stanley as “the ghost of the Holy Roman 
Empire, seated, crowned, and robed on the sepulchre thereof,” is elevated, 
to the misapprehension of all historical truth, into a great living reality. 
And herein, as I venture to think, lies the root of the evil. 

I am conscious that I have in this letter but imperfectly indicated my 
contention. Yet I hope that the importance of the point may be grasped 
before this perversion of all history becomes an accomplished fact. 

Brighton. J. H. ROUND. 


MELTON AND FENWICK FAMILIES. 


S1r,—Can any of your correspondents furnish me with particulars 
about, or aid me in identifying, the following members of the Long 
Parliament? 1. Sir John Melton, Knt., M.P. for Newcastle, November, 
1640. Died shortly after his election. He was, I believe, one of the 
Council of the North, and one of its secretaries. 2. John Fenwick, M.P. 
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for Morpeth, 1640, until disabled, January 22, 1643-4, for following the 
King to Oxford. He was dead before September, 1645, for a new writ 
was ordered, which ran—“ vice John Fenwick, Esq., disabled, and since 
deceased.” 3. James Fenwick. I do not know when he was elected, or 
what constituency he represented, but I suspect, from his name, that it 
was one of the North-country boroughs. He is not included in any of 
the usual lists of M.P.s, but is mentioned in “ The Mystery of the Good 
Old Cause ” (published soon after the Restoration, and consisting of 
sarcastic notices of many of the Roundhead members of the Long Parlia- 
ment), as one of the “ Recruiters ”—#.e., elected at some period later than 
the general election. He is described as “ captain of a troop of horse.” 
I assume that he was one of the new members elected after August, 1645, 
when the vacant Royalist seats were filled up. W. D. PINK. 
Leigh, Lancashire. 


THE “JUS PRIM NOCTEIS.” 


S1R,—Though it is but slaying the slain to expose this “ vulgar error,” 
it is necessary to protest against its unhesitating acceptance, in your 
pages, by Mr. A. Hall (anfe, p. 45), and the inference which he draws 
from it. Long discredited, this ancient fable has, thanks to the labours 
of an erudite German, received at last its death-blow. 

Brighton. J. H. ROUND. 

$OOOOOOOOOOOOO 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


THE EDITOR declines to pledge himself for the safety or return of 
MSS. voluntarily tendered to him by strangers. 


Books Received. 

1. The Dawn of the Nineteenth Century in England. By John Ashton. 
T. Fisher Unwin. 1886. 

2. An Old Shropshire Oak. 2 vols. By the late J. W. Warter. Edited 
by R. Garnett, LL.D. Kegan Paul & Co. 1886. 

3. Retrospections, Social and Archeological. By C. Roach Smith, 
F.S.A. Vol. ii. Bell & Sons. 1886. 

4. Transactions of the St. Paul’s Ecclesiological Society. Vol. ii. 
Part I. 

5. Miscellanea Genealogicaet Heraldica. Vol. ii. No.8. Mitchell & 
Hughes. 

6° Parodies. Collected and Annotated by Walter Hamilton. Part 33. 
Reeves & Turner. 

7. Synopsis of the Roman Inscriptions of Chester. By F. W. Wil- 
liams. Chester: G. R. Griffith. 1886. 

8. Manx Note-book. Douglas: G. H. Johnson July. 1886. 

g. Picturesque York. By G. Benson and J. E. Jefferson. York: B. 
Johnson & Co. 1886. 

10, Library Chronicle. Davy & Sons. June. 1886. 

11. Morley, Ancient and Modern. By W. Smith, F.S.A.S. Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 1886. 

12. Rhodes in Ancient Times. By Cecil Torr, M.A. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 

13. Penzance Natural History and Antiquarian Society Report and 
Transactions, 1885-6. 
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Astrology and CHilliam Lilly. 


By THE EDITOR. 


9 VERY curious and interesting series of papers 

\fjyj on “The Occult Sciences,” and beginning 

Nos; with “Astrology,” has lately been appearing 

in a new weekly penny paper called Ze 

* Tribune, which is published at 70, Wardour- 

% street. By the kind permission of its editor 

and proprietor, I am allowed to reproduce in 

my ANTIQUARIAN MAGAZINE two of the 

illustrations which are given in its second 

number, and I feel sure that my readers will need no apology for 

their appearance here. The articles to which these illustrations 

belong, and which bear the signature of Mr. G. O. Fisher, are 

singularly full of strange knowledge, much of which is unknown even 

to the learned. Accordingly, I venture to condense and paraphrase 
some portion of the earlier instalments. 

Astrology, which Mr. Fisher defines as “the Science of the Stars,” 
is generally accepted as meaning the art of foretelling future events 
from the aspects and conjunctions of the heavenly bodies ; and it is 
tolerably ancient, if there is truth in the tradition that Adam was 
the first who practised it. Josephus tells us that Seth, having 
learned from his parent that everything on earth should perish either 
by fire or water, engraved this knowledge on a column of stone, 
which both Josephus and his predecessor Manetho declare to have 
existed in their own days. Josephus further states that the art was 
taught by Enoch and Noah, who preserved it to the days of 
Abraham, by whom it was imparted to the Chaldzans and Egyptians. 
When Alexander the Great took Babylon, he is said to have found 
there astronomical calculations for 1,903 years, that is, reaching back 
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to within 115 years of the Deluge. Sir Isaac Newton informs us that, 
when astronomy had been applied to the purposes of navigation, and 
the Egyptians had learned by it to determine the length of the solar 
year, an African prince, with the aid of a priest from Egypt, laid the 
foundation of astrological science, ‘basing it not only on the positions 
but also on the peculiar appearances of the planets.”” When the Ethio- 
pians subsequently invaded Egypt, and the people of that country 
fled in large numbers to Babylon, they carried along with them this 
knowledge, which they imparted to the Babylonians. 

Among the Magi of Persia astrology was cultivated to the highest 
degree of perfection, and it is said that an astrologer of that country 
named Al Hakim, or ‘‘ the Wise,” five centuries before the Christian 
era, foretold the birth of the Messiah and of Mahomet, and the end 
of the Magian religion. The modern Persians are most devoted 
followers of the astral sciences, though they have only one term to 
denote astronomy and astrology. In China the study of the stars 
has been pursued from the earliest times; and the Indians, the 
Buddhists, and the people of Siam, have always been devoted to it. 

Philostratus tells us that it was practised in Greece as early as B.C. 
1184, and Diodorus Siculus declares that it was introduced into that 
country by Hercules. Plutarch asserts that Hesiod was a student of 
the art; and among its later students and professors were Thales, 
Democritus, Pythagoras, Plato, Porphyry, Aristotle, and Proclus. 
Of Thales we are told by Aristotle, in the first book of his “ Politics,” 
a story which may illustrate the above assertion. Being scoffed at 
for the profitless character of his philosophy, he turned his attention 
to the study of the heavens, when he found that the next summer 
was destined to be marked by an abundant crop of olives. Accord- 
ingly, he hired beforehand at a cheap rate all the shops and deposi- 
tories for the making of oil, and, having got them into his hands, 
made a large fortune when the season for gathering olives came 
round. Having thus turned the tables on the scoffers, he gave 
away all the money that he had made to the poor. This was indeed 
to turn astrological science to a good practical account. And on 
this ground Hippocrates, whose works Galen says are almost inspired, 
used to say that the man who despised this art was more of a fool 
than of a physician. 

Among the Romans, astrology was early known and practised; but 
Augustus, on coming to the throne, banished its professors from the 
imperial city. Tiberius, however, studied it deeply, and prophesied 
to Galba, the consul, that he should one day wear the purple. Virgil, 
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Cicero, and Horace all mention astrological practices with more or 
less of approval; and Manilius, towards the end of the reign of 
Augustus, wrote in praise of it his ‘‘ Astronomicon,”’ in five books. 
Under Nero, Vitellius, and Domitian, the edict of Augustus was 
revived, those emperors doubtless considering that it was pleasanter 
for guilty consciences to live on in ignorance of “the book of fate.” 
Vespasian, however, cultivated the art, and foretold the assassination 
of Domitian ; and Suetonius tells us that the year, day, and hour of 
that event were predicted by the astrologers. Hadrian was “‘ pro- 
foundly skilled in the occult arts,” and in his reign Claudius Ptolemy 
wrote in his “Tetrabiplos,” or “Four Books on the Stars,” a complete 
digest of the science. Under Antoninus the study still flourished, 
and a little later Censorinus wrote his treatise ‘“ De Die Natali,” a 
work of which Vossius speaks in the highest terms of praise. 

Passing to Africa, we find that astrology and magic have always 
found a congenial home, and Eastern tales invariably speak of the 
African tribes as more powerful and more malevolent in these arts 
than other nations. The Ethiopians are said to have obtained, or, 
at all events, improved their knowledge of the art from the Sheban 
Queen of the South, who visited Solomon at his court for the 
purpose, as we are told, of “listening to his wisdom.” The 
Arabians, too, cultivated astral science eagerly, and various works 
on that subject by Arabian writers are even now in existence. When 
the Moors passed into Spain, they took with them the knowledge of 
the occult sciences; and before the expulsion of the Moors from 
that country, Alfonso the Wise, King of Castile, obtained great fame 
through his scientific research. ‘* He sent,” writes Mr. Fisher, ‘‘ for 
Christian and Jewish professors from all parts of Europe to arrange 
the astronomical tables known by his name; he is said to have 
expended 400,000 ducats in arranging and correcting the observa- 
tions of Ptolemy; and two cabalistic volumes in cypher yet remaining 
in the Royal Library at Madrid are believed to have been written by 
his own hand.” 

The Venerable Bede and Alcuin, in our Saxon days, pursued the 
science to some extent; and amongst other followers of it occur the 
well-known names of Cornelius Agrippa, Jerome Cardan, of Milan; 
Didacus Placidus de Tito, an Italian monk, author of the “ Primum 
Mobile ;’’ Kepler, Melancthon, Tycho Brahe, and Albrecht von 
Wallenstein, Duke of Friedland. Coming to our own country, we 
have among the English astrologers very many of the men of greatest 
note in the mathematical and philosophic world—Oliver of Malmes- 
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FAC-SIMILE OF THE ASTROLOGICAL HIEROGLYPHIC OF THE GREAT PLAGUE OF 
LONDON IN 1665. 
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bury, Herbert of Lorraine, John of Hexham, Simeon of Durham, 
Sigidius of St. Albans, Roger Bacon of Oxford, John of Halifax, 
Michael Scot, Duns Scotus, King Richard II., who is said to have 
been the author of a MS. on the subject “still in His Majesty’s 
Library at St. James’s;’’ Richard of Wallingford, Abbot of St. 
Albans; William Rede, afterwards Bishop of Chichester; John 
Eschenden, John Somer, William of Wyrcester, Lewis Caerlyon, 
Geoffrey Chaucer, the ‘‘ good’’ Duke of Gloucester, and Dr. John 
Dee, who died in 1572, &c. 

In Scotland, the chief astrologer of the sixteenth century was James 
Bassantin, who is said by Sir James Melvill in his ‘‘ Memoirs” to 
have foretold that it would be impossible to reconcile the two queens, 
Mary and Elizabeth, and that the Scottish queen would meet with 
“captivity and wreck” at the hands of her English cousin. The 
Scottish King James was no sooner seated on the throne of England 
as James I. than every class of occult science rece'ved a new 
stimulus. The King himself wrote a treatise on demonology ; and 
in the time of his son and successor arose the celebrated William 
Lilly, whose works are still extant, and highly prized. He was 
“especially great,” writes Mr. Fisher, ‘‘in the horary branch of 
astrology ; and his prediction of the Great Plague and Fire of 
London, and his examination on the subject by a committee, are 
matters of history.” 

The following account of the proceedings taken by the House of 
Commons, together with the fac-similes of his hieroglyphics foretell- 
ing and foreshadowing those awful catastrophes, of which copies are 
in Mr. Fisher’s possession, will be especially interesting to my 
readers, so I give it im extenso:— 

‘* Monday, 22nd October, 1666.—At the committee appointed to 
enquire after the causes of the late fires :—Ordered, that Mr. Lilly 
do attend this committee on Friday next, being the 25th of October, 
1666, at two of the clock in the afternoon, in the Speaker’s chamber, 
to answer such questions as shall be then and there asked him. 
Robert Brooke.”” In remarking on the circumstance he says: “ I 
conceive there was never more civility used unto any than unto 
myself; and you know there was no small number of parliament men 
appeared when they heard I was to be there. Sir Robert Brooke 
spoke this purpose: ‘Mr. Lilly, this committee thougit fit to 
summon you to appear before them this day, to know if you can say 
anything as to the cause of the late fire, or whether there might be 
any design therein. You are called the rather hither because, in a 
book of yours long since printed, you hinted some such thing by one 
of your hieroglyphicks.’ Unto which I replied, ‘ May it please your 
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honours, after the beheading of the late king, considering that in the 
three subsequent years the parliament acted nothing which concerned 
the settlement of the nation’s peace, and seeing the generality of the 
people dissatisfied, the citizens of London discontented, the soldiery 
prone to mutiny, I was desirous, according to the best knowledge 
God had given me, to make enquiry by the art I studied what might, 
from that time, happen unto the parliament and nation in general. 
At last, having satisfied myself as well as I could, and perfected my 
judgment therein, | thought it most convenient to signify my intentions 
and conceptions thereof in forms, shapes, types, hieroglyphicks, &c., 
without any commentary, that my judgment might be concealed from 
the vulgar, and made manifest only unto the wise; I herein imitating the 
examples of many wise philosophers who had done the like. Having 
found, sir, that the City of London should be sadly afflicted with a 
great plague, and not long after with an exorbitant fire, I framed 
these two hieroglyphicks, as represented in the book, which in effect 
have proved very true.’ ‘ Did you foresee the year?’ said one. ‘I 
did not,’ said I, ‘ or was desirous ; of that I made no scrutiny.’ I 
proceeded : ‘ Now, sir, whether there was any design of burning the 
city, or any employed to that purpose, I must deal ingenuously with 
you; that, since the fire, I have taken much pains in the search 
thereof, but cannot or could not give myself any the least satisfaction 
therein. I concluded that it was the finger of God only; but what 
instruments he used thereunto I am ignorant.’ The committee 
seemed well pleased with what I spoke, and dismissed me with great 
civility.” 

Lilly was consulted by persons of every degree, from the king 
downwards, and it is very probable that, had Charles I. acted upon the 
advice which Lilly gave to him, instead of neglecting it, that the 
course of events then to occur would have been very different, and a 
great deal of what is now the history of England would never have 
been occasioned. Lilly, in January, 1649, was present at the trial of 
King Charles, “who spoke,” says he, “excellently well.” This 
remarkable man died on the gth of June, 1681, ‘‘ without any show 
of trouble or pangs.” He was buried in the chancel of Walton 
Church, Surrey, his friend, Sir Elias Ashmole, assisting at the laying 
him in his grave, which was “on the left side of the communion 
table.’”’ I here give the inscription on his tomb :— 

Ne OBLIVIONE CONTERETUR URNA 

GULIELMI LILLII 

ASTROLOGI PERITISSIMI 
Qui Fatis CEssIT 

Quinto Ipus Juni’ ANNO CHRISTO JULIANO 
MDCLXXXI 
Hoc Ixti1 Posuir AMorIs MONUMENTUM 

Evias ASHMOLE 


ARMIGER. 
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@acaronic Poetry. 
No. III. 
(Continued from Vol. IV. p. 250.) 


NOTHER description of poetry usually classed with 
Macaronic, though not strictly coming under the denomi- 


nation, is that wherein every word of a poem begins with 
the same letter. Of this class, the best known is Pugna Por- 
corum, containing about three hundred lines, every word of which 
begins with the letter P. There have been several editions: the 
original and best, according to De Bure, being that of 1530. Itisa 
satire on the clergy, and, as is the case with most pieces in this style, 
is more to be sought for as a literary curiosity, than for any intrinsic 
merit. The edition printed with the Nugz Venales has a portrait of 
the supposed author, with a pig’s head and a pilgrim hat, and also 
an engraving of the battle. In the same collection is an amusing 
poem of nearly one hundred lines, entitled “ Canum cum Catis Cer- 
tamen carmine compositum currente calamo C. Catulli Caninii. Auc- 
tor est Henricus Harderus.” Here every word begins with the letter 
C, and there is also a burlesque engraving of the battle. 

The letter C isa favourite for this species of composition, probably 
because one of the easiest for the purpose. Hugbald, a monk, about 
the year 876, wrote a poem of nearly one hundred and forty lines in 
honour of Charles the Bold, every word beginning with C. It has 
passed through several editions, but is a rare work. It will be found 
among the specimens, together with the two last-mentioned poems. 
Of still rarer occurrence is the composition of Christianus Pierius, a 
German, called Christus Crucifixus, consisting of nearly one thousand 
two hundred lines. The following may serve as an example:— 

Currite Castalides Christo comitante Cameene, 
Concelebratura cunctorum carmine certum 


Confugium collapsorum ; concurrite, cantus 
Concinnature celebres celebresque cothurnos. 


There is a poem by Hamconius, of about the same length, called 
‘““Certamen Catholicorum cum Calvinistis, continuo caractere C, 
conscriptum per Martinum Hamconium, Frisium.” Lovanii, 1612, 
4to. 

By way of variety, a Jew, called Anbonet Abraham, who lived in 
the 13th century, composed an oration wherein every word began 
with an M. 
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Some lines on Charles IX. combine the acrostic with alliteration: — 
Carole, cui clarius cui cultze cuncta camoene 
Aspirant, altis altior zethereis, 
Religio regni recta ratione regatur, 
Omnibus objicias obsequiosus opem. 
Laurea lex laudes lucentes lata loquatur, 
Vexillum vafrum vis violenta vehat. 
Suspice Sicelidum solemnia sacra susperstes, 
Florescat foelix Francia fac faveas. 

These on Viole, Bishop of Bourgogne, afford an example of the 
initial V :— 

Vim vernz violz visu veneramur vtroque, 
Virtutes varias vulgus vti Violli. 

Ventorum violat violas violentia, verim 
Virtutem Violi ventus vbique vehet. 

In the Nuge Venales are the following lines, where the F is the 

selected letter ; one that it would appear difficult to accommodate :— 
Foemellas furtim facies formosa fefellit, 
Fortuito faciens ferventi furta furore. 
Fur foritas fertur fatuens flagroque feritur. 

Lythgoe, the traveller, tries his skill by pressing the letter G into 
the service, though it must be confessed there is little to be said in 
favour of the euphony :— 

Glance, glorious Geneve, gospel-guiding gem ; 
Great God, govern good Geneve’s ghostly game ! 

It is now necessary to give some account of the British macaronic 
writers, of whom Drummond of Hawthornden and Dr. Geddes are 
the best known. The alliteration, which appears to have been essen- 
tial to the complicated construction of the Celtic poetry,* with its 
terminal, internal, and cyrchic rhymes, and to the Saxon poetry, 
with pieces similar to Pierce Plowman’s Vision, does not, of course, 
come within the scope of this Introduction. 

Skelton, who was Poet Laureat about the end of the 15th century, 
the humour of whose works is well known, has examples of this sort 
of writing, as in his Boke of Colin Clout :— 

Of such vagabundus 

Speaketh /otus mundus, 

How some syng let adundus, &c. 
Cum ipsis et illis 

Qui manent in villis 

Est uxor vel ancilla, 

Welcome Jacke and Gilla, 

My pretty Petronilla, 


An you will be stilla 
You shall have your willa,” &c. 





* Conybeare, in his Illustrations of Anglo-Saxon Poetry, gives a Celtic distich of 
twelve words only that contains seven rhymes. 
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In Harsenet’s Detection are some humorous lines, being “ Sir 
John of Grantham’s curse for the miller’s eeles that were stolne ” :— 


All you that stolen the miller’s eeles, 
Laudate dominum de calis. 

And all they that have consented thereto, 
Benedicamus domino. 


These will remind the reader of Dominie Sampson with Meg 
Merrilies, ‘* Sceleratissima /—which means, Mrs. Margaret ;” “ Con- 
juro te /—that is, I thank you heartily ;” “ Zxorctso te /—that is, I 
have dined.” 

Dunbar, a Scotch poet in the 15th century, occasionally wrote in 
this style. ‘“‘ The testament of Mr. Andro Kennedy,” by him, which 
represents the character of a drunken scholar, will be found among 
the specimens ; but it may be wished that some parts were of a more 
sober description. 

In “‘ An Answere to a Romish Rime,” &c., imprinted by Simon 
Stafford, 1602, is the following song, said to be probably of the time 
of Henry VIII. (Cens. Liter. vol. viii. p. 368) :— 

A merry song, and a very song. 

Sospitati pickt our purse with Popish illusio, 
Purgatory, scala coeli, pardons cum jubilio, 
Pilgrimage-gate, where idoles sate with all abominatio, 
Channon, fryers, common lyers, that filthy generatio, 
Nunnes puling, pretty puling, as cat in milke-pannio ; 
See what knaverie was in monkerie, and what superstitio ; 
Becking, belling, ducking, yelling, was their whole religio, 
And when women came unto them, fewe went sine filio. 
But Abbeyes all are now downe fall, Dei beneficio, 
And we doe pray, day by day, that all abominatio 

May come to desolatio.—Amen. 

Stanyhurst, a translator of part of Virgil in the 16th century, uses 
an extraordinary method of versification, which seems peculiarly his 
own ; for who would wish to appropriate such lines as these ?— 


Then did he make heaven’s vault to rebound 
With rounce robble bobble, 

Of ruffe raffe roaring, 
With thicke thwacke thurly bouncing. 

There are a few macaronisms in a poem at the end of Leland’s 
Itinerary, vol. vi., being an account of a fight between the scholars and 
townsmen at Oxford, roth February, 1354, and two following days, be- 
gun at Swyndolnestock or Swindlestock tavern: many of the former 
were killed, for which the town was afterwards severely punished. There 
are also some in Coryat’s Odcombian Banquet, and in his Crambe, or 
Colwarts, &c.: likewise in the ‘‘ Poems Lyrique, Macaronique, Hero- 
ique,” &c., of Henry Bold, of New College, Oxford, afterwards of the 
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Examiner's office in Chancery (where the system of Socratic instruc- 
tion carried on must have puzzled his poetry a little), published in 
London, 1664, 8vo. 

An amusing specimen is given in Percy’s Reliques (vol. iii. p. 374), 
addressed to a friend of Mr. John Grubb, of Christ Church, Oxford, 
urging him to print Mr. Grubb’s poem, called ‘‘ The British Heroes,” 
or the second part of St. George for England. It is short enough to 
be inserted here. 


“ Expostulatiuncula sive Querimoniuncula ad Antontum (Atherton), 
ob Poema Johannis Grubb, Viri rov xavv ingeniosissimi in lucem 
nondum editi. 


‘* Toni! Tune sines divina poemata Grubbi 
Intomb’d in secret thus still to remain any longer, 
Tovvopa cov shall last, Q Tpvbbe dtaprepec ace. 
Grubbe, tuum nomen vivet dum nobilis ale-a 
Efficit heroas, dignamque heroe puellam. 
Est genus heroum, quos nobilis efficit ale-a, 
Qui pro niperkin clamant, quarternque liquoris, 
Quem vocitent Homines Brandy, Superi Cherry Brandy. 
Szepe illi long-cut, vel small-cut flare tobacco 
Sunt soliti pipos. Ast si generosior herba 
(Per varios casus, per tot discrimina rerum) 
Mundungus desit, tum non funcare recusant 
Brown-paper tosta, vel quod fit arundine bed-mat. 
Hic labor, hoc opus est heroum ascendere sedes ! 
Ast ego quo rapiar? quo me feret entheus ardor, 
Grubbe, tui memorem? Divinum expande poema. 
Quze mora? quz ratio est, quin Grubbi protinus anser 
Virgilii Flaccique simul canat inter lores ?” 


Dr. William King, in the beginning of last century, published a 
satirical work on the scientific proceedings of the age, called ‘‘ Useful 
Transactions in Philosophy, and other sorts of learning.’ In No. 5, 
professing to be an account of Meursius his book of the plays of the 
Grecian boys, he gives the following buriesque translation of “ Boys, 
boys, come out to play,” &c., as a quotation from his Greek 
author :— 


Koppere MetBouec, Mecborec, euppere marecv® 
Mwyn tcacbourac Onbeper roa vouva Guat 
Kuppere cvy Covtw, cvv Novdw Kuppere Kavrw, 
Acvoere curmepay, Mecbouec, Aevaere Eeddor, 
Luv rotg Koupawouww eve orpnretoe TAaOVTEC. 


Drummond’s Polemo-middinia is a well-known work, and its cele- 
brity has no doubt been increased from the circumstance of Bishop 
Gibson having, in his earlier days, published an edition with Latin 
notes, Oxford, 1691, 4to. William Drummond, the poet, and also 
an historian, was the son of Sir John Drummond, of Hawthornden ; 
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he was born in 1585, and died in 1649. This, the earliest regular British 
macaronic poem, was probably written when Drummond was on a 
visit to his brother-in-law at Scotstarvet, and contains a ludicrous 
account of a battle between Lady Scotstarvet, under the title of 
Vitarva, and Lady Newbarns, as Neberna, with their respective de- 
pendants. There isan edition by Messrs. Foulis, of Glasgow, 1768 ; 
and it is also to be found in the collection hereafter mentioned, 
called, ‘‘Carminum rariorum Macaronicorum delectus.” It opens 
thus, but great part of it is better adapted to the age in which the 
poet lived than to the present :— 


Nymphe, quz colitis highissima monta Fiza, 

Seu vos Pittenwema tenent, seu Cre/ia, crofta, 

Sive Anstrza domus, ubi nat haddocus in undis, 
Codlineusque ingens, et fleucca et sketta pererrant, 
Per costam et scopulis Lodster manifootus in udis 
Creepat, et in mediis ludit Whitenius undis : 

Et vos Skipperit, soliti qui per mare breddum 

Valde procul lanchare foras, iterumque redire, 
Linquite Skellatas botas, Shippasque picatas, 
Whistlantesque simul fetchtam memorate bloodzam, 
Fetchtam terribilem, quam marvellaverat omnis 
Banda Detim, quoque Nympharum Cockelshelearum, 
Maia ubi Sheepifeda, et solgosifera Bassa 

Swellant in pelago, cum Sol bootatus Zdenum 
Postabit radiis madidis et shouribus atris. 


We must not omit to notice Ruggles, the facetious author of “ Igno- 
ramus,” as he has introduced some laughable macaronicisms in that 
amusing play. Prefixed to it are these lines, by Dulman, ‘ In laudem 
Ignorami ” :— 


Non inter plaios gallantos et bene gaios, 

Est alter bookus deservat qui modo lookos, 

O Lector friendleie, tuos: hunc buye libellam, 

Atque tibi wittum, tibi jestaque plurima sellam. 

Hic est lawyerus, simul his est undique clerus, 

Et Du/man merus (quod vis non credere verus) ; 

Hic multum Frenchum, quo possis vincere wenchum ; 
Hic est Latinum, quo possis sumere vinum. 

Hunc bookum amamus, simul hunc et jure probamus ; 
Qui non buyamus, cuncti sumus /gnoramus. 


Ignoramus himself thus recites how he will endow his mistress, 
Rosabella, giving what we may consider his instructions for a 
marriage settlement :— 


Versus Legales de Rosabella. 


Si possem, vellem pro te, Rosa, ponere pellem : 
Quicquid tu vis, crava, et habebis singula brava : 
Et dabo /ee-semple, si monstras Love's pretty dimple, 
Gownos, silkcoatos, kirtellos, et petticoatos, 
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Farthingales biggos, stomacheros, et perriwiggos, 
Pantofflos, cuffos, garteros, Sfantca ruftos, 
Buskos et soccos, tiffanas, et Cambrica smockos, 
Pimpillos, pursos ; ad ludos ibit et ursos. 

Among the specimens will be found a short scene from this play, 
containing a humorous burlesque of Law-Latin, though that 
venerable dialect scarcely requires a caricature to display its powers ; 
what will the uninitiated say to a Writ de pipd vini cariandé, #.e., for 
negligently carrying a pipe of wine ? 

But our most regular macaronic writer is Dr. Geddes, who was 
born in Banff in the year 1737, and died in 1802. The following 
are his productions in this style :— 

1790. Epistola Macaronica ad Fratrem de iis qu gesta sunt in 
nupero Dissentientium Conventu, Londini habito prid. id. Feb. 
1790. 4to. pp. 21. 

— Epistola Macaronica, &c., with an English version for the 
use of the ladies and country gentlemen. 4to. pp. 30. 

1795. Ode Pindarico-Sapphico-Macaronica, in Gulielmi Pitti, 
&c., laudem. Morning Chronicle, Jan. 13. 

Translation of the same. Ditto Jan. 30. 

1800. Bardomachia, Poema Macaronico-Latinum.  4to. pp. 14. 
Bardomachia, or the Battle of the Bards; translated from 
the original Latin. 4to. pp. 16. 

This was written on the subject of a battle (celebrated at the time) 
between two rival authors in a bookseller’s shop. 

In the year r8or a collection was printed (although not published) 
under the superintendence of Dr. A. Duncan, as appears from a MS. 
observation in the copy penés me. It is entitled, ‘‘Carminum raro- 
rum Macaronicorum delectus, in usum ludorum Apollinarium. 
Edinburgh, 1801, 8vo.,” and includes several clever classical jeux 
d esprit, but scarcely anything strictly macaronic, except the ‘“ Pole- 
mo-middinia,” and a burlesque diploma for Dr. Wm. Sutherland. 


&& 


How THE EARLDOM OF ULSTER CAME TO BELONG TO THE ENGLISH 
CrRowN.—In June, 1333, William De Burgh, Earl of Ulster in the Irish 
Peerage, was treacherously assassinated by his servants near Carrick- 
fergus, in his 21st year. He left an only child, a daughter, the heiress of 
his great possessions, who in 1352 was married to Lionel, third son of 
Edward III. This prince was created, in her right, Earl of Ulster and 
Lord of Connaught ; and after him these titles were enjoyed, through 
marriage or descent, by different princes of the blood royal; until at length 
in the person of Edward IV. they became the special inheritance of the 
British Crown. 
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Che Drvinarp from Mir. Thomas Jenpns’ Booke 
of Armes. 


Edited by JAMES GREENSTREET, Hon. Secretary of the Pipe Roll 
Soctety. 
PART X77. 
(Continued from p. 111, ante.) 
; Hesses engrailed, 
618. Arg., three fusils conjoined | Mons* William Mountagu, 
in fess Gu. t Conte de Salysbury. 647 
619. Arg., four fusils conjoined 
in fess Gu. within a bordure Sa. > Mons' Philip Neuille. 665 
bezantée. 
620. Arg., four fusils conjoined 
in fess Gu., and in chief three 
trefoils (?) Sa. 


| ton Rogeir Bosuylle. 653 
621. Arg.,a fess of fusils con- \ 


a Mons" Adam Newmarche. 650 
joined Gu. 
622. Arg., five fusils conjoined | Mons' Henry Percy, de 
in fess Sa. Wiltshier. 659 
623. Az., five fusils conjoined 


in fess. Arg. } Mons* Waltier Percy. 657 


624. Az., five fusils conjoined , . ™ 
in fess Arg., and over all a bend gg i ee ae See fae 6 
Gu. { utry ). 74 
625. Quarterly, 1 & 4, Darel *) 
2 & 3, Az., five fusils conjoined in . ’ 
fess Or, Percy ; all iuhinabeainn panar Fae Demag: 673 
Arg. bezantée. ) 
626. Az., five fusils conjoined 
in fess Or. 
627. Az., a fess of fusils con- 
joined Or, and over all a bend Gu. 


| Mons’ Henry Percy, S* de 
628. Az., a fess of fusils sont 


Spofford. 656 
Mons’ Rauf de Alneham. 663 


joined Or, and over all a baston 
gobony Arg. and Gu. 
629. Az., on a fess of five fusils ) 


conjoined Or as many escallops f Mons’ Robert de Plumpton. 652 
Gu. 


Mons’ John de Sutton. 666 


630. Erm., three fusils conjoined 
in fess Gu. 


t Mons Edward Montagu. 648 
631. Erm., five fusils conjoined } 


tai Oe, Mons' William Hebdene. 651 


632. Erm., five fusils conjoined 


in fess Or. Mons' Rogeir Newmarch. 649 
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633. Gu., four fusils conjoined 
in fess Arg. 

634. Gu., four fusils conjoined 
in fess Arg. 

635. Gu., four fusils conjoined 
in fess Arg. 

636. Gu.,on four fusils conjoined 
in fess Arg. as many escallops Sa. 

637. Gu., five fusils conjoined 
in fess Arg. 

638. Gu., a fess of fusils con- 
joined Erm., and a label of three 
pendants Az. 

639. Or., a fess of fusils con- 
joined Az. 


640. Or, a fess of fusils a 


} Mons’ Philip Daubeney. 655 


} Mons’ Johnde Dyneham. 654 
Mons‘ John Dyneham. 664 


Mons* John Cheyny. 672 


Monst Arnald Percy, de 
Kyldale. 658 


Mons’ Peirs de Chalouns. 669 


Mons' Robert Percy, de 
Sutton. 670 


joined Az., and a label of three 
pendants Gu. 

641. Or, a fess of fusils con- 
joined Gu. 

642. Or, five fusils conjoined in 
fess Sa. 

643- Or, five fusils conjoined in 
fess Sa. 

644. Sa., five fusils conjoined in 
fess Or. 


Mons’ John de Penyngton. 671 


Mons? Henry de Pinkeny. 668 
Mons' Richard Dautrey. 660 


Arnold Percy. 661 


Mons' Henry de fferlyng- 
ton. 662 


Fleurs-de-lis. 


645. Barry of eight Gu.and Arg., | Mons" Adam de Stavelay, 
over all a fleur-de-lis Sa. Baron de Dent. 587 
646. Barry of eight Gu. and Arg., | Monst Adam de Stavelay, 
over all a fleur-de-lis Sa. de Dent. 1222 
647. Gu., a fleur-de-lis a Robert Aguillion. 1219 
648. Sa., a fleur-de-lis 
issuant from a leopard’s face = 


} John de Morlay, de Craven. 1232 
649. Arg., a fess betw. three 


fleurs-de-lis Gu. William de la Mare. 1221 


650. Arg., crusilly fitchée and 

three fleurs-de-lis Sa. 
r chevron betw. thr . . 

ign acer ‘Sa, evron bet €€ | Richard de Yhedingham. 1231 

652. Gu., three fleurs-de-lis Arg. Adam de Gordon. 1220 

653. Gu., a chevron betw. three t 
fleurs-de-lis Erm. 

654. Gu., three fleurs-de-lis Or. 

655. Gu., a fess Vair betw. three 


Mons' John Berford. 1224 


John Alwent. 1231* 
George de Cantelowe. 1218 


fleurs-de-lis each issuant from a 


Mons’ William Cantelou. 495 
leopard’s face Or. 
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656. Gu.,a fess Vair betw. three | 
fleurs-de-lis each issuant from a » Mons’ William Cantelowe. 1223 
leopard’s face Or. f 

657. Or, a fess Gu. and six 
fleurs-de-lis counterchanged. 

658. Or, a fess Gu. and six 
fleurs-de-lis counterchanged. 

659. Or, a fess Sa. and six 
fleurs-de-lis counterchanged. 

660. Or, semy of fleurs-de-lisSa. Constantine le Mortimer. 1225 

( Zo be continued.) 


#£ 


Che Coronation of King Edgar, and the Royal 
Progress on the Dee. 


(From the Danish of Professor STEENSTRUP. ) 


} Mons’ Robert Deyuile. 1227 


t Mons’ Robert Deyville. 444 


} Mons’ Rogeir Deyuile. 1226 


[Few foreign writers of modern times have deserved a greater measure of praise 
from Englishmen than the Danish historian, Professor Johannes C. H. R. Steen- 
strup, who, in his interesting and exhaustive work, entitled ‘‘ Normannerne,” has 
produced such a complete history of the Viking Period, and of its influences upon 
our own early history. As a specimen of his critical acumen in dealing with ancient 
records, we present the readers of THE ANTIQUARIAN with the following literal 
translation of the third section of chapter vii. vol. iii. of his work. As it treats of 
a much controverted episode in English history, we doubt not that it will be inter- 
esting to all students of our early annals. It is to be regretted that we have no 
publishing house sufficiently spirited to provide the English public with a transla- 
tion of the entire work.—W. P.] 


NE of the most remarkable incidents during the reign of King 

O Edgar was his coronation at Bath. In the act itself, and in 

the associations most directly connected with it, there is so 

much that is inexplicable, and so much misconstrued and denied, 

that there is every reason to subject this question to most searching 
scrutiny. 

In the year 973, after Edgar had occupied the throne for fourteen 
years, and when he was twenty-nine years of age, he was crowned at 
Bath by Dunstan. What, indeed, could have been the motive of 
the English monarch’s taking such a step? The chronicles are silent, 
and it is only by way of conjecture we can proceed. In this respect, 
it has been stated that the King’s taste for pomp, combined with 
Dunstan’s desire to bring the ruler of the country into closer subjec- 
tion to the Church by the ceremony of anointing, have been the 
moving causes.* It is still more probable, perhaps, “ that Edgar’s 





* Lappenberg, i. 410. 
VOL. X. M 
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coronation at Bath was a solemn, symbolical proclamation that 
English unity was accomplished—that it was the consecration 
of a [one] king over all the nations in England. It was con- 
ducted by the two archbishops, probably in accordance with definite 
instructions or approval from Rome; probably, also, as a sort 
of imitation of the imperial coronation which had been conferred 
upon Edgar’s two relatives, Otto I. and Otto II.; perhaps, also, as 
a sort of expression of the imperial character of the English 
crown.” * 

King Edgar had sent out invitations far and wide to all chief 
personages, dukes, bishops, abbots, and abbesses to assemble at 
Whitsuntide at Bath. In gorgeous procession they proceeded to the 
church ; two bishops, taking the King by the hands, led him forth. 
As he approached the high altar he cast himself to the earth and 
took the diadem from off his head. Dunstan repeated, with tears: 
“O great God, we promise Thee!” and, when the singing of this 
psalm was concluded, the bishops lifted up the King. In response 
to the archbishop, Edgar then swore to the three following things: 
That he would watch over Christ’s Church and over the true peace 
of Christ’s people ; that he would prohibit all, high and low, from 
theft and wrong ; and that in judgments he would show mildness 
and justice. Thereupon the King was anointed, the archbishop 
bound the sword by his side, gave the sceptre into his hand, placed 
the crown upon his head, and blessed him.; 

Immediately afterwards a great flotilla assembly was held. King 
Edgar sailed along the northern coasts of England and came to 
Chester.{ Here a great many tributary kings met together to pay 
homage to him and to swear to help him both by sea and land. 
King Edgar was seated in a boat, and, taking himself the helm, was 
rowed by the kings up the River Dee to the cloister of St. John. 
The princes who took the oars are said to have been Kenneth, King 
of Scots, and Malcolm, King of the Cymbri; the arch-pirate Maccus, 





* This is advanced in atreatise by Robertson (‘‘ Historical Essays,’? 203—215), 
which I am not acquainted | with, but which is wholly treated of by Stubbs 
(‘* Memorials of St. Dunstan,” ci.).—[The reader must bear in mind that the fore- 
going and other passages quoted from English authors by Prof. Steenstrup are 
translations from a translation, and, though giving the sense, cannot possibly be 
exact with the original language of the authors. It is not possible for the trans- 
lator at present to refer to the authors quoted.—W. P. 

+ Vita S. Oswaldi (Raine, ‘‘ The Historians of York,” i. 436—438). 

t¢ A. Cambri, 973: ‘‘ Congregatio navium inurbe Legionum a rege Saxonum 
Eadgar.” Brut, 971, has in several manuscripts, incorrectly, Caerleon upon Usk ; 
it was Caerleon upon Dee. 
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who ruled over many islands ; Dufnall, King of Strathclyde; Siferth, 
Jacob, and Howel, Kings of Wales ; and Juchil, King of Westmore- 
land.* In other boats behind them followed the most important and 
renowned men of the kingdom. After hearing divine service, they 
rowed in like manner back again to Chester. 

Against this royal assemblage on the Dee the bitterest objections 
have been raised by different authors, and especially by Scotch and 
Cymbrian historians, who have attributed the story to the so-called 
‘¢ English claims ”—England’s old and new demand for domination 
over the Scots.} We will review the complaints that have been 
raised. 

In the first place, it is said that the historian Ethelwerd, who was 
living at the period, knew nothing of this homage. To this it may 
be simply answered, that this author does not attempt to give any 
historical account of Edgar’s coronation ; he merely touches it briefly 
in a verse with which he concludes his Chronicle. The Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle speaks of the homage of the six kings, though not of the 
sail upon the Dee, and it is arbitrary to denominate its notice a later 
addition—it is too minute and circumstantial in descriptive details 
for that. The sail upon the Dee was already spoken of by Florence, 
and, however fabulous and wonderful it may sound, it cannot be con- 
sidered as altogether beyond the nature of a king so eager of display 
and so ambitious of title as Edgar, of which the bombastic and high- 
sounding phrases in his charters give sufficient evidence.§ 

The discrepancies, also, which the authorities present with respect 
to the year have equally slight effect to shake the probability of the 
relation. The only discrepancy that can be taken account of is that 
between the year 972 of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle and that of 973 
given by Florence (Matthew of Westminster, 974, and Henry of 
Huntingdon, 970, as later and less reliable authorities, cannot be 
placed in comparison with them), and as the date of the first-named 
chronicle must now be corrected to A.D. 973, as it says itself that 
the coronation took place on the 11th of May and on Whit Sunday, 


* In the spelling of proper names I adhere very closely to that of Steenstrup ; 
they will be sufficiently recognisable.—W. P. 

t A.-S. Chron., 972: six kings swear, nonames. Flor., 973: ‘ Subreguli 
ejus octo Kynath scil. rex Scotorum, Malcolm rex Cumbrorum, Maccus pluri- 
marum rex insularum, et alii quinque Dufnall, Siferth, Huwall, Jacob, Juchill.” 
Simeon, G. Reg., 973 ; Will. Malmesb., ii. § 148 ; Mathzus Westm., 974. 

} Robertson (‘‘ Scotland under her Early Kings,” ii. 386 et seq.). T. Morgan 
Owen, in ‘‘ Archzologia Cambrensis,” Fourth Series, No. 31, p. 237 et seq. 

§ Compare Lappenberg, i. 411. 
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which accords only with the year 973, the two decisive authorities are 
in perfect agreement.* 

An indefensible weakness in this account would, however, be pre- 
sented if it could be shown that the kings named by these authorities 
were not reigning at all during the period treated of. 

We turn first to the King of Scots, Kenneth, against whose homage 
to Edgar there has naturally been some protestations on the side of 
Scotland, though only in a kind of repellant manner. If, however, 
Lothian and Edinburgh were resigned to the Scots in King Edgar’s 
time, on consideration that their kings should do homage to the 
English rulers, or on consideration that they should be present at the 
great festivities and ceremonies, then there is nothing in the least re- 
markable in Kenneth’s being present on the Dee. And the reasons 
which decisively proclaim that such were the circumstances have 
already been alleged (p. 179). + 

Where Dufnall was king Florence does not state, but Matthew of 
Westminster introduces him as King of Dyfed (rex Demetiz). This, 
however, is clearly a mistake of that author, and we should here read 
King of Strathclyde, where reigned a King Dunwallon, who made 
a pilgrimage to Rome, and died there in 975.! 

Siferd is a remarkable name fora king of Wales, as it is not 
Cymric, and, indeed, rather Scandinavian. The most probable that 





* Simeon, de Gestis Reg. Angl. ; Twysden, 159, has also 973. 

+ I must translate the passage referred to: ‘One Scotch authority records that 
in King Indulf’s time (954—962) Edinburgh and surrounding district were given 
up by the Angles to the Scots, who hold possession of them even to this day.” 
[Pictish Chron. : ‘‘ In hujus tempore oppidum Eden vacuatum est ac relictum est 
Scottis usque in hodiernum diem.”—Skene, ‘‘ Celtic Scotland,” i. 365.] It is, 
indeed, very probable that at the same time that the arrangements were made for 
Northumberland, something has been done towards the regulation and cession of 
the country between the Esk and the Avon (two small rivers which cast their 
waters southwards into the Firth of Forth) with its stronghold to the Scots (see 
Skene, i. 365), who otherwise would be a continuous source of trouble to it. 

** Wallingford, however, knows how it was accomplished. Edgar was in York, 
assembled with his Northumbrian chiefs, apportioning that province as stated 
above. Here King Kenneth presented his pretension to the inheritance of Lothian, 
and came afterwards to London, accompanied by two Northumbrian earls and 
Bishop AElfsige of Lindisfarne, to seek audience with the King. After stating his 
demand, and after the King had consulted with his Witan, Kenneth obtained 
Lothian in feofee and did homage for it. Meanwhile he had to promise that the 
English law and the English language should be enforced and maintained.” 

t A. Ult. 974; Brut, 974; Tighernach, 975. Robertson, ii. 388, himself states 
that Dufnall is not at all a Welsh name, and also that Donald was King of Strath- 
clyde during the whole of Edgar’s reign, so that his objections against this prince 
fall to the ground. There were in the west many little kingdoms of which we 
have not muchcertainty. See, for instance, Tighernach, 997: ‘‘ Maelcolaim mac 
Domnall Ri Breatan Tuaiscert [North Britons} moritur.” 
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is shown is that it is the name of a king of Norse extraction who has 
reigned over Norsemen in Wales, or in Westmoreland and Cumber- 
land. As witnesses in a document issued by Edred, which no one 
has hitherto dared to assert ingenuine, there appear the names of the 
following men: Morcant regulus et Owen, SyferS et Jacob, Ead- 
mund dux et A%elmund. A distinguished chieftain of the name of 
Siferd appears also really to have lived at that time. 

In this document we meet also with the name of Jacob, which, 
according to Florence of Worcester, was borne by one of the kings 
here treated of. Matthew of Westminster makes him King of Gal- 
wallia (Galway), which, perhaps, is not very correct. 

Howel is next named (Florence, ‘‘ Huwall ;’’ Matthew, “ Howel, 
rex Walliz ”’), and this is doubtless that King Howel of Gwynedd 
whom we so often have seen on expeditions accompanied by Saxon 
mercenaries.” 

Juchill, or, as he is called by Matthew, “ Jukil rex Westimariz ”’ 
(Westmoreland), we find mentioned in no other place.t 

Of Malkolm, “ rex Cumbrorum,”’ Robertson remarks, that Malcolm 
King of Scotland certainly, in 945, obtained Cumberland in fief and 
renewed his feofeeship on Edred’s death, but with his own death the 
conditions may have been at an end. This is, indeed, almost an 
assertion, and if there has been a special king in Cumberland (Duf- 
nall, as we have already seen, reigned in Strathclyde), he may very 
well have borne this name, or rather the like one of Aéorcant, which 
we find in the document of Edred just named. 

Finally, we have Afaccus, “‘ plurimarum rex insularum” (or by 
Matthew, ‘‘ Maco, rex Mone et plurimarum insularum ; ” by William 
of Malmesbury, ii. c. 8, ‘‘ Maccusius archipirata”). With respect to 
this prince it has even been doubted whether Maccus really was a per- 
sonal name. Thus Konrad Maurer has propounded the idea that the 
Celtic mac (** son”) has been accepted as the man’s name, and that, 
in reality, we do not know what he was called.t Meanwhile, so 
many examples can be produced that such a name exists, that all 
doubt must end. Simeon of Durham cites, circa 950, a ** Maccus 





* Gwent. Chron., 968, 978. 

t+ Robertson, ii. 387: ‘* Siferth, Howel, and Jacob are unquestionably meant for 
Jevaf ap Idwal, his son Howel, and his brother Jago, princes of North Wales.” 
The interpretation introduced above, nevertheless, seems more natural. 

t Maurer, ‘‘ Bekehrung,” i. 147. Munch had also, in ‘‘Chronica Regum 
Manniz,’’ 41, doubted the correctness of the name, but in his ‘‘ Norske Folks 
Historie,” i. 2, 199, he accepts it as a personal name. 
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filius Onlafi” (p. 687, note).—See ante p. 89.* In a letter about 
absolution before the altar of St. Petroc, Maccos is named (Kemble, 
No. 981, iv. 313). A Cymric poem of the beginning of the eleventh 
century cites as King of Anglesey in the tenth century: Two-halved 
Macwy, or Macwy the Two-halved (Stephens, “ Literature of the 
Cymri,” pp. 214, 215). One Maccus was among Brihtnoth’s 
warriors, according to the song about him (see below). According 
to Hiibner, “ Inscriptiones Britannic Christian,” we see that in 
Devonshire there is an inscription: ‘ Sarini fili Macco Decheti ” 
(No. 26, p. to), and on Anglesey an inscription : ‘* Hic jacet Maccu 
Deccetti”’ (No. 154, p. 54). 

The existence of the name is therefore certain enough, and it is 
shown that during Edgar’s time it was borne by a King of Man and 
other islands. We have indeed seen that Maccus, son of Harald, 
ravages Penmon, on Anglesey,t and that, with companions from the 
islands, he plunders Ireland. { 

Some false documents of 966, 971, and 974, need not be intro- 
duced at all into this association.§ No one has a favourable word 
to spare for their inaccurate accounts, and we have evidence enough 
of the existence of these kings without being necessitated to build 
upon such foundations. 

Thus it ought to be established that there is nothing to prevent 
these kings from having been present on the Dee and doing homage 
to Edgar. Possibly a solitary name may be mis-spelt, or a king too 
many has been taken, but on the whole we cannot deny the existence 
of these princes, nor Edgar’s dominion over them.|| What, in the 
whole ceremony, has most interest for the studies we prosecute in 
this work, is that in this we see a picture of Edgar’s power alike over 
| Wales and over the Norsemen on the western islands. 








* I give note cited by Steenstrup on p. 89: ‘‘ Simeon, in ‘ Monumenta,’ p. 
687—“‘ Eiricus, quem Northimbrenses . . . sibi regem fecerunt. Quare offensus 
rex jussit ut tota provincia funditis vestaretur. Illico Northimbrenses, expulso 
rege suo atque occiso a Macco filio Onlafi, juramentis et muneribus placaverunt 
regem Eadredum, commissa provincia Osulfo comiti.’ Matthew of Westminster, 
950: ‘In Steinmor . . . cum filio suo Henrico et fratre Reginaldo proditione 
Osulfi comitis a Macone consule.’ ” 

+ Brut, 969. A. Cambriz (only ‘ filius Haraldi’’). 

t Four Masters, 972, has ‘‘ Maghnus mac Arailt,’’ which is remarkable, as 
otherwise Magnus den Gode [Magnus the Good] is the first possessor of this 
name ; but this form is not found in the elder authorities, and is only a learned 
deception of Mac ; Dr. Todd has therefore been wrong in adopting it (p. 272). 

§ Kemble, Nos. 519, 567, 584; Thorpe, p. 218. 

|| As to this, see the reliable ‘‘ Vita S. Oswaldi,” p. 425: ‘‘ Quem pertimuerunt 
non solum insularum principes et tyranni; sed etiam reges plurimarum gentium 
ipsius audientes prudentiam timore atque terrore perculsi sunt.” 
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In conclusion, I reproduce the following relation, which a Cymric 
author, specially earnest to destroy the tradition we have been treat- 
ing of, has imparted unawares. When Gwaethvoed, Lord of Cibwyr 
and Ceredigion, was summoned by Edgar to row his boat upon the 
Dee, he replied that he “ could not row a boat, and, if he could, he 
would not do it unless to save a man’s life, were it a king’s or a 
vassal’s.’’ On being requested by another messenger to give such an 
answer as could be reported to the King, he said : “ Tell him that he 
shall fear him who fears not death!” If this story contains any 
truth, it bears exceedingly unfortunate witness that there really have 
been also Cymric traditions of this progress on the Dee, and that 
those which are found in England are not altogether spun from 
Anglo-Norman brains. We can only lament that information is 
lacking as to how the answers of other kings sounded, or whether they 
only answered by assembling after being summoned. Finally, there 
is no doubt that the story is not of ancient date, but is due to a later 
author’s patriotic, high-minded tone of thought, which is much to be 
pitied, as Gwaethvoed’s answer is to this day the motto of his 
descendants. * 

WILLIAM PORTER. 


ty 


@Garter-Knights Degraded. 


By Joun ALT PorRTER. 
PART 1. 

OME two hundred years ago, one ‘Elias Ashmole, of the 
Middle Temple, Esquire, and Windesor Herald at Arms,” 
gave to the antiquarian world what has ever since been the 

standard work on the institution, laws, and ceremonies of the Most 
Noble Order of the Garter. On page 621 of this well-known 
book is described, at length, the manner of degrading a Knight- 
Companion. 

The ensigns, it is stated, were not to be withdrawn from any 
member unless he be found guilty of heresy, treason, flying from 
battle, or prodigality. This last in cases where the knight had so 
wasted his estate that he was unable to support his honour. Not 
being a gentleman by blood by both parents was the alleged cause 
of one degradation. The first three offences were mentioned in the 





* Archeol. Cambr. No. 31, p. 238. 
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statutes of King Henry VIII., and the fourth was introduced into 
the Article in the reign of Edward VI., to meet the then recent case 
of Lord Paget. It was then ruled that “‘ whosoever. . . shall have 
been received into this Company, for lack of knowledge of their 
stock and lineage, according to the Ordinance above expressed, and 
shall be afterward duly proved no gentleman, shall be removed and 
expelled this Order and Fellowship.” 

The manner of degrading a knight when found guilty was as 
follows :—At the next Chapter, after the Sovereign had resolved to 
have the sentence put in execution, notice was given to the other 
knights. Then Garter, with such Companions as were appointed, 
waited on the convict knight, and took from him first the George 
and Riband, then the famous Garter. At the following Feast of St. 
George, or sooner, his crimes and degradation were published, and 
his achievements taken down from their exalted position in the chapel 
of St. George, at Windsor. On May 17, 1461, it was ordained that 
the achievements which, for any cause whatever, might be removed 
from the choir should, like those of deceased knights, be appro- 
priated to the use of the college. In later years the humiliating 
ceremony was thus performed :— 

Before Morning Prayer, if the Grand Feast, or Feast of Installation 
were then held, Garter, vested in his tabard, standing on the highest 
step ascending to the ‘‘ Brazen Desk,” in the middle of the choir of 
the chapel, with his Officers of Arms around him, Black Rod also 
being present, read aloud the instrument for publication of the 
knight’s degradation. Then, one of the heralds, at the words 
“expelled and put from among the arms,” took the offender's crest, 
and violently cast it down with his banner and sword into the choir. 
When the Publication was finished, the officers of arms spurned the 
achievements out of the choir into the body of the church, first the 
sword, then the banner, and last of all the crest, so out of the west 
door thence to the bridge, and over into the ditch. 

It seems, however, that this degradation was not considered suffi- 
cient. Ashmole says that in the 32nd year of King Henry VIIL., it 
was discussed in Chapter whether the names of such as were convicted 
of high treason should not be erased from the register, and the books 
wherein they were entered esteemed as polluted. Here a difficulty 
arose, as it was essential that these registers should be preserved 
fair, and not be defaced with erasures or blots. Finally it was deter- 
mined by King Henry, “ he keeping a mean between both extremes,” 
that wheresoever the actions and names of such offenders should be 
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found, these words, Vah, proditor / ‘‘ Out upon thee, traitor !”” should 
be written in the margin. 

Sir N. Harris Nicolas, in his ‘ History of the Orders of Knight- 
hood,” says that the degradation of a knight was formerly of frequent 
occurrence, but is now a rare event, the last instance being that of 
the Duke of Ormonde for high treason, in the year 1715. Not one 
has been expelled on account of poverty, and the disgrace of Lord 
Paget, because of his not being a gentleman of blood, is described 
as an arbitrary exercise of the Royal prerogative, which was without 
example, and has never been made a precedent. It is observed, also, 
that many of the Companions who were expelled or degraded have 
been restored to the Order, when the prince to whose fortunes they 
adhered succeeded in obtaining the throne. From the obscurity of the 
annals of the institution, however, and the rapidity with which political 
events occurred during the Wars of the Roses, it is not possible to 
ascertain all the degradations and restorations that have taken place. 

In the chronological list of the Garter-Knights degraded, we come 
first upon the name of 

(1) Str THomas Beaucuamp, elected 1372 (Windsor tables). 
He succeeded to the Earldom of Warwick in 1369. His 
misfortunes had their rise in his adherence to a party, who, 
under the title of Lords Appellant, carried on, in 1387, the 
removal of King Richard II.’s favourites. He was arrested and 
given in charge to Ralph, Lord Nevill of Raby, Constable of the 
Tower, by whom he was lodged in the chambers of the Beauchamp 
Tower, to which he has bequeathed his name. Attainted and con- 
demned, he was sentenced to be hanged, drawn, and quartered, and 
his name to be erased from the roll of peers, his castles, manors, and 
estates to revert tothe Crown. The probable date of his degrada- 
tion is 1397; but Richard, with his name stained by his uncle 
Gloucester’s death, banished the Earl to the lonely crypt of St. 
German’s in the Isle of Man. By Henry IV., on the roth day of 
November, 1399, honours and lands were restored to Lord Warwick, 
who enjoyed them for only two short years, dying in 1401. His 
plate can still be seen in the choir. 

(2) Str Henry Percy, acting as Marshal at the coronation of 
King Richard II., was created on that occasion Earl of Northum- 
berland. The King bestowed upon him the robes of the Order out of 
the Royal wardrobe when he was elected (7 Ric. II.). This knight 
is presumed to have been degraded shortly before his decease. He 
materially promoted the ascent of King Henry IV. to the throne, 
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but an after treason so embittered that monarch against him that, 
after he had suffered death, February 28, 1406-7, at a conflict 
on Bramham Moor, near Halsewood, and his limbs had been 
exposed in different parts of the realm, the Royal rage only lessened 
so far as to allow them to be delivered to his friends for sepulture. 
The recent discovery of the Wardrobe accounts have revealed traces 
of his long connection with the Order, which had been expunged 
from its annals with the forfeiture of his lands and dignities. 

(3) SiR Jasper Tupor was a uterine brother of Henry VI. 
He was elected in 1458 ; created Earl of Pembroke March 6, 1453; 
Duke of Bedford October 27, 1485. He was surnamed of Hatfield, 
the place of his birth, and was the second son of Sir Owen Tudor, 
by Katherine, Queen Dowager of Henry V. He was advanced by 
his half-brother Henry VI. to the Earldom of Pembroke in 1453. 
According to Burke, this nobleman was one of the main pillars of 
the House of Lancaster. As such, he was attainted (expelled the 
Order, 1461), and forced to fly when Edward IV. obtained the crown. 
He joined, subsequently, with the Earl of Warwick, and took a pro- 
minent part in the restoration of Henry VI., to whom he is said to 
have presented Henry Tudor, his nephew, when a boy, on which 
occasion the monarch exclaimed, “This is he who shall quietly 
possess what we, and our adversaries,do now contend for.” The 
total overthrow of Henry at Barnet, however, forced Tudor to seek 
an asylum for himself and his nephew at the Court of Brittany. 
After the fight of Bosworth Field, Jasper Tudor was created by his 
nephew Henry VII., Duke of Bedford, at the Tower of London, 
October 27, 1485 (in which year his Garter was restored, evidently 
for his adherence to the fallen fortunes of the Lancastrian house). 
He was amongst the chief of the Privy Council, and constituted one of 
the commissioners to execute the duties of High Steward of England 
at the King’s coronation. He was appointed Justice of South 
Wales, and Lord Lieutenant of Ireland for two years ; was nominated 
at the rising of Simnel joint commander with the Earl of Oxford to 
oppose it, and ever enjoyed the entire confidence of the King. He 
died in 1495. 

(4) Str RicHaRD NEVILLE was elected about July, 1460; created 
Earl of Warwick in 1462. Presumed to have been degraded in 1468. 
The life of this historical personage is so well known, and so bound 
up with the record of the times in which he flourished, that we have 
not here sufficient space to write of the deeds he wrought until 
‘* death did one thing for him” on the morning of that fatal Easter 
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Sunday, in 1471, “ for by his death” on Barnet Field ‘‘ he had rest, 
peace, and tranquillity, which his life could never suffer nor abide.” 
In Mr. Alfred Bailey’s paper “ On Forfeiture for High Treason,” which 
appeared in the “ Archeologia”’ (vol. xlvii.), it is said that ‘* we must 
discard the popular notion that the Kingmaker was attainted by 
Edward IV. in life or in death. He could only have been attainted 
either by his conviction of high treason at common law in his life- 
time (Stat. iii., Ed. III. c. 12) or by Parliament.” But he died 
before he could be brought to trial, and was not, Mr. Bailey thinks, 
ever attainted by Parliament after it. 

(5) Str GatLtarD Duras, Seigneur de Duras. Elected before 
March 21, 1462, and probably in 1461. Degraded at a Chapter held 
November 4, 1476, for having deserted the sovereign’s interest, and 
joined the King of France. 

(6) SiR THomas Grey, 1st Marquis of Dorset, April 18, 1475 
(Burke), on which day he sat in his habit at the upper end of the 
table among the knights in St. Edward’s chamber ; and, in the 22nd 
of Ed. IV., had livery of his lands without making proof of his age. 
On the death of King Edward he was attainted of high treason 
(1 Ric. III.) owing to his near relationship (half-brother) to Edward V. 
He escaped to Brittany and joined the Earl of Richmond in his 
successful attempt upon the throne. Lord Dorset enjoyed high 
favour with Henry VII. He was elected to the Garter in 1476; 
attainted and degraded 1483; restored 1485 (?); received the robes 
in 1488 and 1494; and died September 20, 1501. 

(7) Str THomas Howarp, Earl of Surrey, was elected about, 
but before June 1483; attainted and degraded for his adherence to 
Richard III. in 1485. He is supposed to have been restored to the 
Order in January, 1489, and certainly was a Companion in 1494. 
Created Duke of Norfolk and Earl Marshal February 1, 1514; died 
May 21, 1524. 

(8) Sir Francis Lovett, 9th Lord and rst Viscount Lovell, and 
the last of his line, was chamberlain to King Richard III. He joined 
the Simnel rebellion under the Earl of Lincoln against Henry VII., 
but after the decisive battle of Stoke-upon-Trent, which gave security 
to Henry’s usurpation of the throne, Lord Lovell escaped to his house 
in Oxfordshire, which he reached in the dead of night, known only to 
one domestic on whom he could rely. He repaired to a subter- 
ranean apartment, where he lay concealed several months; but at 
length the estates were seized by the king’s orders, the house dis- 
mantled, the tenants dispersed, and the prisoner left to perish in his 
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concealment. In the last century, when the house was pulled down, 
Lord Lovell was discovered seated in the chair as he had died. His 
dress is stated to have been superb, and a prayer-book was lying 
before him on the table. Viscount Lovell was Gartered in 1483, and 


degraded 1485. 
( Zo be continued.) 
hy 
Collectanea. 

PENN’S GRAVE.— Zhe Bucks Herald, in an account of the neighbour- 
hood of Chalfont St. Giles, says that Mrs. Hepworth Dixon, accompanied 
by her son, Mr. S. Dixon, lately walked over to see the burial-place of 
Penn. This was Mrs. Dixon’s first visit to the grave of him whose fair 
fame was vindicated by her husband against the misstatements of Lord 
Macaulay. The lime trees surrounding the little half-acre of ground com- 
pletely hid it from casual passers-by on the road. The good watchman 
in the cottage hard by led his visitors through the plain-roomed “ Meet- 
ing House,” where the “Friends always assemble twice a year, to the 
inner chamber, where the secret session is held. Throughout the day 
there was a constant succession of visitors here, all of whom looked with 
reverent eyes on the modest grass mound where William and Hannah 
Penn, surrounded by the Penningtons, the Ellwoods (Thomas and Mary), 
the Mastermans, and their five children—those in whose midst they lived 
—have slept unmolested for more than a century and a half.” 

OLD LONDON.—Coleman-street for ages was the only outlet from the 
City northward between Bishop’s Gate and Cripple Gate. How many of 
the thousands who daily visit the offices between Throgmorton-street and 
London-wall ever think of the reason why in the greatest city in the 
world a large district in its centre should have no means of communica- 
tion whatever running through it east and west, and none but for foot 
passengers north and south. When looking for the cause, we have to go 
back for seventeen or eighteen hundred years, to the time when the 
Romans, having outgrown the original City, which lay between Bishops- 
gate-street Within and Aldgate, Gracechurch-street, and the river, 
extended its wall to Moor Gate, and thence to Walbrook. Leadenhall- 
street was extended to the gate which stood before the Mansion House, 
on the road leading to the Roman cities and camps on the north and 
west. From it a street ran to Bishop’s Gate. It is now called Thread- 
needle-street, giving access to Colchester and the roads leading to the 
east. Intime another street was made, the present Old Broad-street, 
Throgmorton-street, and Lothbury, probably leading to the stream which 
flowed from the Moor to the Thames, and which lower down gavea name 
to Walbrook. This arrangement left the block of land in question with- 
out any necessity for thoroughfares suitable for horse traffic. No traffic 
would go northward toa dead wall, nor to Moor Gate, if it were then 
made, as it only led to a moor from which no road went into the country. 
It was not until two or three centuries later that the still growing City, 
requiring more space, the walls were extended to Cripple Gate, Alders 
Gate, New Gate, and Lud Gate. Even the present thoroughfares of 
Great and Little Winchester-street were made very long after the former 
to Little Moor Gate, the latter a short cut to the church of All Hallows 
on the Wall.— City Press. 
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Reviews, 


Diary and Letters of His Excellency, Thomas Hutchinson, Esq., LL.D., 
Governor of Massachusetts Bay, North America. By P. O. 
HUTCHINSON. Vol. ii. Sampson Low & Co. 1886. 

WHEN the first volume of this work appeared, in 1884, we wrote* n 
terms of high praise both of the object and scope of this interesting 
work, and also of its execution ; and we are able conscientiously to speak 
in terms of equal approbation of the present volume, which concludes 
the work. It places on permanent record a variety of good and noble 
deeds done by the North American Royalists on both sides of the Atlantic, 
and shows how slight and small was the recompense which they received 
in return for their loyalty. The “ingratz curta fides patriz” is of older 
date than the reign of George III. The genealogist especially will find 
a rich field, hitherto almost unexplored, for his researches ; and we would 
draw especial notice to the mention of such names as General Burgoyne, 
Judge Oliver, Copley (the painter), Sir William Pepperell, the Hutchin- 
sons, the Sparhawks, General Washington, and Dr. Benjamin Franklin, 
as likely to be of interest to the student of history. The work is one 
which deserves to be far more widely known than is the case at present. 
Record Evidences of the Ancient Abbey of Clunt. By Sir G. DUCKETT, 

Bart. Privately printed. 1886. 

THIS book is a most successful attempt to prove the authenticity of the 
grant of lands by Earl Warren to the Priory of Lewes, which has lately 
been impugned bya writer who shall be nameless. It comprises a quan- 
tity of original matter little known, illustrating the history of the noble 
house of Warrenne, and the relation of its successive heads with the 
monastery to which they were such large benefactors. The only fault 
that we can find with the work is that it is not published, but only 
“privately printed,” a fact which makes it all the more valuable to the 
fortunate few who possess it, but, at the same time, very much limits its 
usefulness as a protest against rash assertions. 

The Life of Charles I., by E. B. CHANCELLOR (Bell & Sons, 1886) is 
the work of a young author who has already “won his spurs” by his 
“ Historic Richmond,” reviewed in our pages last year.+ Mr. Chancellor, 
however, contents himself with giving an account of Charles’ childhood, 
boyhood, youth, and early manhood ; and, as a novelist ends his third 
volume by a marriage, so Mr. Chancellor is content with tracing out 
the career of the unfortunate Charles only down to his accession, and 
there he leaves him. There is much that is new about his elder brother, 
Prince Henry, whose early death changed the current of English history. 
The work is marked by great research, good taste and style, and the 
illustrations are excellent. Is it too much to hope that Mr. Chancellor 
will see his way to bringing out a second volume, bringing the history of 
Charles down to his trial and death at Whitehall ? 

Culross and Tulliallan,; or, Perthshire on Forth, its History and Anti- 
guities. By DAVID BEVERIDGE. (Two vols.) Blackwood & Sons. 
1885. 

THE district of which the history and description form the subject of 


* See vol. vi. p. 238. + See vol. viii. p. 137. 
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the volumes before us, is one which, though situated at no great distance 
from either the eastern or western capital of Scotland, is yet, from various 
circumstances, comparatively unknown. Although no very prominent or 
decisive event in Scottish annals has transpired within its bounds, the 
locality is nevertheless connected, by implication at all events, with several 
of the most important epochs in the history of our country. The special 
department of inquiry upon which Mr. Beveridge has entered in his 
history is, as he tells us in the preface, the elucidation of old times and 
manners by means of the municipal and ecclesiastical records, a subject 

which of late years has attracted great and ever-increasing attention. A 

very considerable portion of the work is made up of extracts from the 

Burgh and Kirk-Session Records. These records, taken in detail, as 

our author remarks, do not furnish a very entertaining or even profitable 

department of reading ; yet copious stores of valuable matter exist there, 
and many of the entries themselves have a special interest and piquancy. 

On the whole, the work will be found deeply interesting to the lovers of 

Scottish history. 

A Catalogue of the Charters, Minute Books, and other Documents of the 
Borough of Weymouth and Melcombe Regis. Edited by H. J. 
MOULE, M.A. Weymouth : Sherran & Son. 

THIS work was published by direction of the Mayor and Corporation of 
Weymouth, and is a descriptive catalogue of the Records of the borough 
from 1252 down to 1800, together with extracts from and notes on some 
ofthe most important documents. All the separate documents, and, with 
them, a choice of entries in the great Minute Books, have been classified, 
and each class has been calendered, &c. They deal respectively with (1) 
Charters, &c.; (2) Borough controversies; (3) Minutes of Borough 
Courts, and other Law Business ; (4) General Affairs of the Borough ; 
(5) Borough Finance; (6) Harbour, Shipping, and Commerce ; and (7) 
Church Affairs. To these is added an Appendix, giving a condensed 
summary of the contents of a collection of parchments and papers bear- 
ing on the general affairs of the borough ; there are also a good General 
Index, an Index of Dorset People, and an Index of Dorset Places, &c. 
We owe an apology both to the editor and publisher for the delay in our 
notice of this work. 

AFTER an interval of three years, the 34th volume of the Sussex Archao- 
logical Collections (Lewes: H. Wolff, for the Sussex Archzological 
Society) has made its appearance, and will be welcomed as a valuable 
addition to the literature bearing on the history and antiquities of that 
county. In the interval that has elapsed since the appearance of the 
preceding volume, the committee of the Society have placed in the hands 
of its members the “‘ Domesday Book of Sussex ” (see vol. ix. p. 234), a 
work representing the fruit of much labour and research, and which is 
sure to reflect additional credit upon the literary labours of this the best 
of our local societies. Since the issue of the last report, death has 
deprived the Society of its venerable President, the Earl of Chichester, 
and also of two of its oldest and most valued members, the Rev. William 
Powell, one of the most active of the Editorial Committee, and Mr. John 
L. Parsons, of Lewes, one of its founders, who had assisted at the birth 
of the Society in 1846. During the past year the Library of the Society 
has been enriched by a welcome gift of volumes of official publications 
generously made by the Record Office. Among the archzological papers 
printed in the volume before us, may be mentioned, “‘ Sussex Domestic 
Architecture in its Humble Aspects,” “‘The Castle of Lewes,” “ Archi- 
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tectural History of the Cluniac Priory of St. Pancras, at Lewes,” “ Monu- 
mental Inscriptions from the Church of Horsted Keynes,” “ Hangleton 
and its History,” “A History of the Parish of Oving,” ‘Discovery of 
Roman Remains on the East Chesswood Estate, Worthing,” “‘ Inscriptions 
in the Churchyard of Willingdon,” “ British Settlement between Lindfield 
and Horsted Keynes,” &c.—Part I. of the 2nd vol. of the 7ramsactions 
of the St. Paul’s Ecclestological Society has now been issued. The 
following is a list of the papers of which the Part consists :—‘‘ Modern 
Ecclesiastical Art,” “ Notes on the Ancient Churches of London,” 
“Tenby and St. David’s,” “Stray Notes on some London Churches 
erected since the Reformation,” “ The Old Church and the Old Churches, 
with a word on ‘Restoration,’” “Archiepiscopal Palace and Chapel, 
Croydon,” ‘ Medizval Stained Glass,” “ Chaldon Church, Surrey.” With 
this Part is issued an account of the proceedings of the Society from 
February 5, 1884, down to July 4, 1885, and also the annual report for the 
years 1884-5, from which it appears that the Society numbers over 300 
members, and that its position and prospects are highly satisfactory. 
—The Report and Transactions of the Penzance Natural History and 
Antiquarian Society for 1885-6, which has been issued, shows that the 
Society manifests no symptoms of failing energy, but, on the contrary, is 
advancing steadily year by year to a higher status in the scientific world. 
Among the antiquarian papers included in these “ Transactions” are 
“ Cornubiana,” by the Rev. S. Rundle, in which are given many curious 
legends, quaint customs, folk-lore, proverbs, &c., peculiar to Cornwall ; 
“Some old letters,” which have special reference to Cornwall ; and “The 
Historical Value of Local Names.” 

IN The Isle of Axholme, its Place-Names and River-Names, by JOHN K. 
JOHNSTONE (Epworth: Foster Barnes), much interesting information 
concerning the place-names of an out-of-the-way corner of Lincolnshire 
is brought together in a small compass. The Isle of Axholme occupies 
he north-west corner of the county ; it is about seventeen miles in length 
and five in breadth, and embraces the following parishes :—Althorpe, 
Belton, Crowle, Epworth, Haxey, Luddington, Owston, and Wroot. 
Appended to the volume is an interesting glossary of local words. 
—London and Elsewhere (T. Fisher Unwin) is the title of a pleasant, 
gossipy brochure, by Mr. THOMAS PURNELL, the author of “ Literature 
and its Professors,” &c., which may suit the tastes of all classes of readers. 
Perhaps the chapters which would mostly interest our readers are those 
dealing with ‘‘ The Tower,” “ The Precinct of the Savoy,” and ‘* London 
Memories.”—If it be true, as has been remarked, that ‘“ English history 
is made up of the history of individuals, and of the attachment of the 
followers who have gathered around them,” and that “there is no parish 
in the land, however remote and outwardly insignificant, which may not 
have contributed to that course of events which we recognise as the 
history of the nations,” then indeed the Rev. FREDERICK C. Cass, Rector 
of Monken-Hadley, in his History of East Barnet, will have rendered 
yeoman service, not only to the future historians of Hertfordshire, but to 
those of the country at large, by the vast store of family history which he 
will have brought together in the large and handsome quarto work which 
he has in hand, and of which the first part is now before us. 
Synopsis of the Roman Inscriptions of Chester, by FRANK H. WILLIAMS 
(Chester : published by the author), gives in a concise form, and in the 
shape ofa handy pamphlet, an account ofall the Roman inscribed altars, 
gravestones, centurial tablets, &c., which have been brought to light at 
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various periods within and about the immediate neighbourhood of ancient 
Deva. While some of them are, it is to be feared, irrecoverably lost, still 
the greater part, writes Mr. Williams, have fortunately met with a safe 
resting-place in the museum of the Chester Archzological Society. In 
order that the Synopsis may prove of more extended use than a mere 
catalogue, Mr. Williams has grouped the different inscriptions together 
under separate heads, with short introductions pointing out the character- 
istic features of the series. At the end of the pamphlet are added lists 
of the “ Legionary stamps” with which some of the tiles are impressed, 
and of potters’ names occurring on local fictr/ia. The latter, it is stated, 
might have been more complete but for the difficulty in obtaining inspec- 
tion of all the varieties that have been found. The work is illustrated by 
several woodcuts, and altogether reflects great credit upon its author. 
We are happy to see that Mr. Williams has been able to dispense with 
that almost necessary evil, a publisher. 


9 
@bituary Apemoirs. 


**Emori nolo ; sed me esse mortuum nihil zstimo.”—Zficharmnus, 


Mr. RICHARD DENNIS HOBLYN, M.A.,a well-known classical scholar, 
died on August 22, at his residence in London. He was the eldest son 
of the late Rev. Richard Hoblyn, Rector of All Saints’, Colchester, where 
he was born in 1803. He graduated at Balliol College, Oxford, and 
having taken Holy Orders, was appointed curate of Yardleigh, Herts, but 
resigned the cure of souls four years later, and competed fora Fellowship 
at Balliol College, in which he was defeated by the late Dr. Moberly, 
Bishop of Salisbury. Mr. Hoblyn adopted a literary career, and was the 
author of many educational works, amongst which the “ Dictionaries of 
Medical and Scientific Terms” were most prominent ; the former, which 
is an acknowledged text-book of the faculty, has passed through several 
editions. As a classical tutor he had a large connection among the 
nobility, until debarred by advanced age. His latest years were devoted 
to classical studies, in which he had never lost his interest. Mr. Hoblyn 
was the intimate friend of many celebrated physicians, but particularly of 
the late Dr. Marshall Hall. 

THE Italian journals record the death of Professor BERNARDINO BION- 
DELLI. He was born at Verona in 1804, and became widely known for his 
antiquarian, philological, and archzxological lore. In 1849 he was named 
Director of the Cabinet of Medals at Milan, and in 1860 became pro- 
fessor of archzology and numismatics at the Academy Royal. He was 
the author of several works on the languages of Europe (1841), on the 
Gallo-Italian dialects,and on the Aztec language. He was likewise the 
author of several studies on particular forms of the Italian language, and 
of monographs on numismatical subjects. 

Mr. JAMES GIBSON, recently librarian of the Shakespeare Memorial 
Library at Stratford-on-Avon, died at Stratford on August 7. He was 
the author of “ The Bibliography of Robert Burns” (published at Kil- 
marnock in 1881), and of ‘‘ Inscriptions on the Tombstones and Mont- 
ments erected in memory of the Covenanters.” 

THE REV. JAMES PETER, of Old Deer, Aberdeenshire, F.S.A. Scot., 
died in August. He was a well-known antiquarian and meteorologist, 
and was the author of several monographs connected with his favourite 
subjects. 
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Dr. SMALL, many years librarian of the University of Edinburgh, 
and of the College of Physicians, died in August, aged 58 years. 
While the late Professor Kelland was clerk to the Senate, Dr. Small 
was his assistant clerk, and he edited from year to year the University 
Calendar. In 1862 he edited “ English Metrical Homilies,” from MSS. 
of the fourteenth century, with an introduction and notes. His most 
considerable work, says 7 he Atheneum, was his edition of “ The Poetical 
Works of Gavin Douglas,” with memoir, notes, and glossary, 4 vols., 1874. 
He contributed to the Early English Text Society an edition of Sir 
David Lyndsay’s “ Monarchie,” and to the recently started Scottish Text 
Society an edition of the “ Poems of William Dunbar.” 


9 


Meetings of Learned Societies. 
METROPOLITAN. 
ROYAL ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 
The annual Congress of the Royal Archzological Institute at Chester com- 
menced on Tuesday, August 10, under the presidency of the Duke of West- 
minster, the new Town Hall being used for the occasion. The Mayor called 
on the Town Clerk and the secretary of the local Antiquarian Society to read 
addresses of congratulation to the members of the Institute, and to these 
Earl Percy, the President of the Institute, made a suitable reply. Taking 
the chair, the Duke of Westminster then delivered his presidential address 
as follows :—It is my privilege as Lord-Lieutenant of the County Palatine, 
to welcome to the ancient city of Chester the Royal Archzological 
Institute of Great Britain. The associations of this city in which we are 
assembled, the “ heir of all the ages” as we rezard it, remind us that arch- 
xology, “the science of past time,” is, after all, a comparative term ; for, 
though we can carry back our history for several centuries, such antiquity 
is comparatively modern by the side of the antiquity of Egypt, Assyria, 
and China, which were at the pinnacle of greatness when the Roman 
power was yet in the womb of time. It is not my purpose in this address 
to enlarge upon the value and importance of archzological study—the 
position it should hold in a well-planned system of liberal education—its 
relation to historical study—the light it throws upon the past ages—the 
bearing it has upon politics, which appear so essentially a science of the 
present time, though a moment’s thought will suffice to show that the 
present cannot be dissociated from the past out of which it has grown, 
and that the study of the past can at least teach us what to avoid, if we 
cannot always find something to admire and imitate. Archzology has 
been often the subject of some pleasantry, because at times its too ardent 
students have given rein to their speculative genius in the region of the abso- 
lutely unknown. There is, however, abundance of work, interesting and 
valuable, in seeking to establish accuracy about facts supposed to belong 
to the region of the known, and in discussing the conclusions drawn from 
those facts in the light afforded by recent discoveries. This we may do 
with advantage as regards Chester, which is very much more than a mere 
name. I agree with the opinion that it is far more interesting to look 
upon a town not as a place where a church or a castle can be found, but 
as having its own personal history, like any individual inhabitant, differing 
only in this, that it counts its time not by decades of years, but by 
VOL. X. N 
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centuries; and that, while generations of citizens pass away and disappear 
for ever, the old city, like a Phoenix, may find ever-renewed life even out 
of its ashes. A glance back over the facts known of the history of this 
old city shows how important a place it was, as might be expected from 
its commanding position, and what stirring scenes it has witnessed during 
the last nineteen centuries. We are told how, so early as A.D. 43 and 48, 
it had its share in the military arrangements of the Roman commanders 
Aulus Plautius and Ostorius Scapula—how it was the poznt d’appui of 
Suetonius in his expedition against the Druids of Anglesea, the head- 
quarters of the Victorious Legion, the legion whose vexillarii took an 
important part in the defeat of Boadicea, the brave British queen. We 
know that while Jerusalem, the Holy City, was being besieged and 
destroyed (A.D. 70), Chester streets resounded with the tramp of Roman 
legions—that tribute was being brought from the conquered British 
tribes, some never reaching the Roman treasury, but sinking, on its way 
thither, to the bottom of the river, only to be found some 1800 years after- 
wards, like the pig of lead discovered the other day by the gasworks at 
Chester, the exact counterpart of that preserved at Eaton, and stamped 
with the date of the Emperor Vespasian, and with the name of the tribe 
Ceangi, whose tribute it was. Our archzological friends find traces of 
this occupation, not only in the name Chester, Castra, the camp far 
excellence (the Welsh called it Caer Lleon Vawr, 7c, the camp of 
the great Legion), but also in the arrangement of the streets (St. Peter’s 
is on the site of the Prtorium); the inscribed altars, which have 
been dug up; the hypocaust; the crocks of coins; the great roads 
leading to and from the city which, in a manner so characteristic of those 
who constructed them, still strike like arrows over hill and plain, un- 
swervingly and perseveringly, to their point. I might be expected to have 
added to this list of the relics of Roman occupation, the walls. We shall 
hope to hear this week some authoritative opinion on the question of the 
walls—how far they are Roman. The city must have had some walls. 
But do any traces of those Roman walls remain, and are they to be 
found zz stfu? We shall hope to hear from our learned visitors about 
the Ceangi, whose home comprised three of the North Welsh counties, 
Carnarvon, Denbigh, and Flint ; about the long dark period (476-g00) 
which followed when the Roman occupation ended, and the 20th Legion 
and others were withdrawn finally from Britain because of the troubles 
near at home. Was that withdrawal (the end of the military occupation) 
an advantage to this country? We imagine not. The strong hand was 
needed then, if ever. They were troublous times, we may conjecture, 
from the two or three facts which are known to the ordinary reader (the 
references to civil war among the several chieftains, and the appeals to 
the Romans for assistance, “‘ The Groans of the Britons”). Then, again, 
about the Irish pirates (or Scots, as they were then called) who devastated 
the Western shores; how often must they have come with fire and 
sword, harrying and carrying. Was there then any other connection or 
traffic with Ireland? Was Chester as important a trading centre in the 
second century as York is said to have been at that time, when the wines 
of the Levant, woollens of Asia Minor, the purple of Tyre, the cambric of 
Cos, the spices of India, the slaves of Africa, the silks of China were as 
abundant on the Ouse as they were on the Tiber. What about the laws 
and institutions after the Roman withdrawal? Were: they Roman or 
Celtic? What was the language spoken? Did the Latin language take 
any hold upon the country at that time? Was the religion Christian or 
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heathen? Were any left in Britain of those Christian soldier converts to 
whom St. Paul had preached as a prisoner at Rome? We come down to 
the Danish occupation. The desolation, when the Danes came on the 
scene, must have been sad and pitiable. Chester was a ruined city in 895 
when the Danes, flying before Alfred the Great, took refuge in it, and 
attempted to defend the place against the King. They soon retreated to 
North Wales, and left it ruined—they were no restorers. In this ruined 
state Chester continued until the Amazon Ethelficeda, Alfred’s daughter, 
“Lady of the Mercians” (who built castles at Eddisbury, Runcorn, &c.), 
restored and beautified it, and repaired the walls, following the line of the 
Roman fortifications. How far are the existing walls hers, or even of 
later date? Some seventy years later (971) we come to a grand epoch in 
our city’s history. Will archzologists come here to tell us that the tale 
is not true which is so flattering to our pride? Did Edgar, “the Emperor 
of Britain,” make his six or eight feudatory princes (Kenneth, King of 
Scotland, Malcolm of Cumberland, Maccus of the Isles, and five Welsh 
princes) row him, as we read in Campbell’s “History of British Admirals,” 
up the Dee in a barge to St. John’s Church? Again, what have they to 
tell us of the course of the Dee—was it (as in some old maps) one with 
the Mersey, and did it cover. near the city walls, a wider area, or follow 
a different channel? What light is thrown by the name Ince (Ynys, 
Welsh for island), and the claim of the Abbot of St. Werburgh in 
Edward III.’s reign to the sea? We come to a better known period— 
the time of the Norman Conquest. We are proud to remember that 
Chester stood out to the last, “the one great city’ against the Norman 
invader ; but it was at last taken, and given to Hugh Lupus on condition 
that he should keep the Welsh marauders in check. But even here we 
have to ask: (1) What are we to believe about the story of Harold’s 
surviving his wounds at the battle of Hastings, and spending his remain- 
ing days as an anchorite in a cell near St. John’s Church? His wife 
Algitha, we may remember, was the granddaughter of Leofric, Earl of 
Mercia, and Lady Godiva, and in this way he had some connection with 
Cheshire. (2) Were the forests which covered so large an extent of 
Cheshire—not only the great Delamere Forest (of Mere), but that which 
made Wirral a desolate waste—until they were cleared away bythe energetic 
prudence of Edward III. in his campaigns against the Welsh—did these 
exist in Roman and Saxon times, or were they planted by the forest-loving 
William? Such a question suggests the difference between the Cheshire 
of that reign and the Cheshire of to-day. Instead of trim, well-cultivated 
fields, and pastures for cattle and sheep, and comfortable homesteads, a 
wild, half-reclaimed country with few habitations, and those few miserably 
built—a huge forest reaching from above Worcester to meet Delamere 
—the wild bull and boar, wolf and bear, its dangerous tenants. Stoutly 
though Chester resisted William the Conqueror, once brought under 
Norman rule it became intensely loyal, and a strong bulwark of his 
power. Few places so far distant from the Metropolis have been more 
highly honoured by visits from royal and distinguished persons, or have 
received more frequent marks of favour than Chester. A port when 
Liverpool was a creek, Pennant speaks of Chester as “a constant rendez- 
vous for troops and flace d’armes for every expedition on this side.” 
Thus Edward I. visited Chester in 1282-3-4. Here, in 1300, he received 
the final submission of the Welsh. Edward II. in 1312. The Black 
Prince in 1353, to protect the justices. In 1394, Richard II. selected 
2,000 Cheshire archers as his bodyguard. But, loyal as Chester folk were, 
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we must not forget that the population became somewhat mixed. An 
asylum, or sanctuary, was established to which felons flocked. So great 
a nuisance did it become that in Henry IV.’s reign complaint was made 
to the King of “the many murders, robberies, batteries, and other riot 
done by the people of the county of Chester to divers of the King’s liege 
people in divers counties of England.” Lewis Glyn Cothi, a Welsh bard, 
describes Chester as “the habitation of the seven deadly sins.” We may 
well congratulate ourselves on the peaceful times of Queen Victoria, 
thankful that law and order prevail; that the intolerable miseries and 
sorrows of the poorer classes in these times have been abated ; the sense of 
insecurity removed ; that it would not be necessary now to fear, as in 1130, 
the irruptions of the Welsh, which made Pulford so unpleasant a residence 
for the monks that they migrated to Dieu Lacresse, or to qualify leases and 
warranties (as may be seen from deeds in the Muniment Room at Eaton 
of the time of Edward II.) with the condition that “peace continued.” 
[The lessee in 1299 was bound to keep up the buildings #7sz tempore guerre 
fuerint combusta, unless they were burnt in time of war; and rents were 
payable only éempore pacis.| The arrangements for the excursions of the 
members remind me that the present area of Cheshire is much circum- 
scribed. Once a part of the great kingdom of Mercia, ruled at one time 
by Penda, the champion of heathendom before whom one Christian king 
after another had fallen—later by Offa (757-819), on equal terms with 
Charlemagne, by whom he was styled ‘the mightiest potentate of the 
West ”—then by Edgar, of whom we have spoken, this city could not fail 
to have been the scene of many battles and sieges. Under the Palatine 
Earl, if not before, the county included a portion of Wales within its juris- 
diction. When therefore we visit Rhuddlan Castle, we shall not be going 
out of the boundaries, if we may say so, of Old Cheshire. Rhuddlan was 
given by Hugh Lupus to his warlike lieutenant, and in later days was held 
by a Cheshire knight Randal with a motley following of fiddlers and 
musicians against Llewellyn and his Welshmen. Mold too, which was 
another dependency of Hugh Lupus, came into unpleasant collision with 
Chester on more than oneoccasion. In 1465 it was held by a daring 
marauder, Reginald Meredyth Griffith, who plundered all who were 
obnoxious to him, and who made the Chester people the special objects 
of his unwelcome attention. A number of tradespeople from Chester 
repaired to Mold fair to dispose of their wares. This was an excellent 
opportunity for Griffith. A quarrel was raised—swords were out at once 
—blood spilt. Griffith captured the worthy Mayor of Chester, Robert 
Browne, who had attended the fair as a draper. Mr. Browne paid the 
penalty for his fellow-citizens. Hurried up to the Tower after the fight, he 
was hanged without ceremony on an iron staple fixed in the ceiling of the 
great wall. Shortly afterwards an attempt was made by Chester men to 
avenge this murder. Two hundred stout and active men left Chester, but 
were entrapped into Griffith’s house, which he himself set on fire, and they 
were all but a few killed without mercy. Such were the relations between 
Chester and Mold in 1465. Our proposed visit will be much more peace- 
able. If we carry back anything it will be, I hope, some voluntary offering 
for the Museum which was opened yesterday. We have succeeded at last 
in raising a commodious building, which will be most useful as a recep- 
tacle for curiosities and antiquities connected with the district which 
might otherwise be lost. Architecturally it will be a handsome addition 
to our public buildings; and, if the well-considered designs of the com- 
mittee in connection with the teaching of science and art in their various 
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branches are carried out, it will enable Chester to take a high position as 
an educational centre, and thereby confer a great benefit upon an extensive 
district. I have said nothing in this address about the ecclesiastical or 
the literary history of the city, the Mystery Plays of Higden, the names of 
the eminent and famous men who have been born in the county—Chan- 
cellor Egerton, Prynne, Bradshaw, and Jeffreys. sut may I refer to the 
able work on “Roman Cheshire,” which is being brought out by Mr. 
Thompson Watkin, author of “ Roman Lancashire,’ and which promises 
to be a valuable supplement to the standard works of Ormerod, Earwaker, 
and Baines ; and the useful pamphlet on Inscribed Stones, brought out by 
Mr. Williams. I will conclude by repeating the cordial welcome which 
it gives me great pleasure to offer to the members of the Archzological 
Institute on behalf of the county of Chester, and to assure them that we 
shall look with interest for the instructive papers which they are doubtless 
prepared to read before us. The afternoon was devoted to an inspection 
of the chief antique features of the city, including the walls, some of the 
most interesting of the churches, and the “ rows” with their timbered 
houses. The walls were shown and interpreted by two local antiquarians 
of repute—Mr. Shrubsole and Mr. Watkins; one half of the visitors being 
allotted to each gentleman, who acted as guide. The evening meeting 
was occupied by the opening of the historical section by Dr. Freeman, 
professor of history in the University of Oxford, who delivered an eloquent 
address on the subject of ancient Chester in its civil and national aspects. 
The learned historian pointed out the marked contrast to be seen between 
Chester and the land of which Lewes was the centre. Deva—the city 
of the Legions—was conquered by Ethelfrith, the destroyer, and left a 
waste place like Anderida, whose shattered walls yet speak eloquently 
to those who know their language of the savagery of the unchristianised 
Teuton. Waste Chester remained for ages an enclosure of vast Roman 
walls, with none to dwell therein except the wolf and the fox. From its 
capture in A.D. 605 until 907 we get no glimpse of it; the place was 
desolate. It was no longer Deva or Chester, but simply a Chester—a 
place in which during the incursion of the Danes we find a body of these 
marauders taking shelter and successfully holding out against their Saxon 
pursuers. In after time Chester, now once more a flourishing city, made 
itself famous as being the last place in England which held out against the 
Norman conqueror. Not until Chester had fallen was Duke William in 
reality as well as in name King of the English. In medizval times it was 
the chief English port on the west coast, with the exception of Bristol ; 
and its citizens carried on an extensive trade with Ireland, until the 
estuary of the Dee became blocked up by sand. 
(To be continued.) 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION.—In the Anthropological Section of the Con- 
gress of the British Association, held at Birmingham, September 6, 
Mr. W. Pengelly, F.R.S., in the chair, Dr. H. Hicks, F.R.S., read a paper 
on “ Evidence of Pre-Glacial Man in North Wales,” in which he described 
the conditions under which some flint implements had been discovered 
during researches carried on by Mr. E. B. Luxmore and himself in the 
Lifynnon Benks and Cae Gwyn caves, in the Vale of Clwyd, in the years 
1884-86. These discoveries led him to the conclusion that pleistocene 
animals and man must have occupied the caverns before the glacial beds 
which occur in the area had been deposited, as it had been found that 
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although the caverns are now 400 ft. above the level of the sea, the 
materials within them had been disturbed by marine action since the 
pleistocene animals and man had occupied them. The results which had 
been obtained this year were highly confirmatory of Dr. Hicks’s views, 
and had an important bearing on the antiquity of man in Britain. Flint 
implements, lance heads, and scrapers, and also a well-worked flint flake 
had been found in these caverns, hence they must all have been the work 
of pre-glacial man. Professor Boyd Dawkins accepted the evidence on 
this question of the antiquity of man, and fully accepted the conclusions 
which Dr. Hicks had so well put before them. Professor Boyd Dawkins 
having taken the chair, Mr. W. Pengelly said the first flint implements 
found were nodule tools, and then came flake tools. It was therefore 
possible for a mere flake to be evidence of human existence, and he 
believed this was a case of that kind. Though he should not call it an 
implement, he as firmly believed in its artificial origin as that a tailor 
made the coat he wore. To him it was a delicious discovery, inasmuch 
as he had for long stood to a great extent alone in the opinion that the 
nodule flint tools in Kent’s cavern were of pre-glacial make. Professor 
Boyd Dawkins afterwards read a paper on “The Exploration of Gop 
Cairn and Cave, St. Asaph,” at present being carried on by Mr. Pochin, 
Mr. P. G. Pochin, and himself. Dr. Garson, in the absence of the author 
(Mr. W. Cunningham), read a paper on the recent explorations of Bowles 
Barrow, near Heytesbury, Wilts. 

THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.—On Monday, August 9, the 
members of this Society met at Malling, Kent, for their annual excursion, 
and for a tour to last the week, as usual. Among the places visited were 
Malling Abbey, Rochester Cathedral, and Cobham Hall and Church ; 
Maidstone, Allington, Aylesford, and East Malling ; Penshurst and Tun- 
bridge; Boughton Place, Sutton Valence, Little Charlton, Leeds Castle,and 
Hollingbourne ; Leybourne, Birling, Wrotham, and Ightham. On Satur- 
day, August 21, the members visited Oxford. The first building inspected 
was Merton College, where Mr. Bruton gave a short description of the 
general arrangement ofthe colleges. Under the guidance of Mr. Jackson, 
the party afterwards visited the New Examination Schools, Trinity 
College, Wadham College, the Bodleian Library, All Souls’ College, New 
College, the Norman church of St. Peter’s-in-the-East, Magdalen College, 
Christchurch, with the Cathedral and Chapter-house, and finally Keble 
Colle ge. 


PROVINCIAL. 


BucKsS ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCHOLOGICAL SOCIETY. — On 
August to the annual excursion of this Society took place. Starting from 
Aylesbury, the party visited Great Kimble Church, and afterwards exa- 
mined the supposed tumulus near it, where Mr. Rutland, of Taplow, read 
a paper on “Tumuli” in general. The drive was then continued to 
Chequers Court, the seat of Mrs. Frankland-Russell-Astley. Here the 
company were hospitably received, and after luncheon Mr. B. F. Astley 
conducted the visitors over the mansion, pointing out the various objects 
of interest. Attention was directed to the oldest part of the house, dated 
1490, and the general lines of architecture indicated. The house is rich 
in family pictures and Cromwellian relics, and these were much admired. 
Among the former may be mentioned the portraits of the Protector (with 
Sir Peter Temple tying his sash), Jeremy White (his chaplain), Mary, 
Lady Fauconberg (third daughter of the Great Protector), Bridget, wife 
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of General Fleetwood (his eldest daughter), John Thurloe (his secretary), 
Elizabeth Claypole (second daughter), Henry Cromwell (his fourth son, 
and Lord Lieutenant of Ireland—married to Elizabeth, daughter of Sir 
Francis Russell, Bart.), Richard Cromwell (his eldest son, and sometime 
Lord Protector), and General Lambert. The cabinet containing a cast 
of Cromwell’s face, and miniatures of his generals, and of James, seventh 
Earl of Derby, was closely inspected. The Earl of Derby was beheaded 
in October, 1651, by Oliver Cromwell. Mrs. Frankland-Russell-Astley 
is seventh in direct descent from both Lord Derby and Oliver Cromwell. 
Under glass were seen various interesting relics, including a deed by 
Richard Cromwell dissolving Parliament ; and opening a drawer Mr. 
Astley displayed the christening clothes of Oliver Cromwell. After in- 
specting the apartments, the company collected in the library, and Mr. 
Astley read a highly interesting and instructive paper, briefly tracing the 
history of Chequers from a very early period, and giving a list of its 
possessors to the present time, as well as a description of the present 
building, and alterations and additions effected at various times. The 
present mansion, which stands probably upon the site of an earlier build- 
ing, has upon the Italianised stone battlements above the bay window of 
the drawing-room the date 1565, and the initials of Sir William Hawtrey, 
by whom large alterations in the building were effected. The mansion, 
which is of Elizabethan architecture, and built of brick, was covered with 
stucco by Sir George Russell at the beginning of the seventeenth century. 
In 1566, Lady Mary Grey, sister to the unfortunate Lady Jane Grey, was, 
after her marriage with Thomas Keyes, committed by Queen Elizabeth to 
the custody of Sir William Hawtrey, and remained a prisoner at Chequers 
for a considerable time. The party afterwards drove on to Great 
Hampden, where they inspected the church and Hampden House, the 
home of the patriot squire, John Hampden, from whose family the place 
derives its name. The Rector, the Rev. T. W. D. Brooks, gave a short 
address, descriptive of the church and its associations. Mr. John Parker, 
F.S.A., read an interesting paper on “ Hampden Manor and its Owners.” 
The journey was next continued to Prince’s Risborough, where the annual 
dinner and meeting of the Society were held, under the presidency of the 
Archdeacon of Buckingham, when the Treasurer’s financial statement was 
read and other business transacted. The members afterwards inspected 
the fine old Manor House of Prince’s Risborough, and the proceedings of 
the day were then brought to a close. 

GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.—On Saturday, August 7, 
a party of the members visited Kilwinning Abbey, where a short de- 
scription of the place was read by Mr. W. J. Anderson. Passing on to 
Kilbirnie, the company visited the interesting old church, with its quaint 
woodwork in roof and gallery fronts and canopies. 

HAMPSHIRE FIELD CLUB.—On Thursday, August 19, an excursion 
was made to Clatford and Andover, under the direction of the Rev. H. R. 
Clutterbuck, the Rev. Canon Collier, F.S.A., and Mr. T. W. Shore, F.G.S. 
Lower Clatford Church, a picturesque Norman and Early English 
building, was first examined ; much of the early work, as Mr. Clutterbuck 
pointed out, came from the old Priory of Wherwell, some two miles 
distant. Mr. Shore was of opinion that the church was of Anglo-Saxon 
origin. The party next proceeded to Upper Clatford Church, which also 
contains traces of Norman workmanship. They next visited Bury Hill, 
described as a British oppidum and Roman camp. This is a somewhat 
irregular oval entrenchment, enclosing what is now a cultivated field of 
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several acres. Here the party were addressed by Canon Collier, Mr. W. 
Whittaker, F.G.S., and Mr. Shore. The next place visited was Andover, 
the party proceeding thither by way of Balksbury, an elevation which, it 
is supposed, may have been a Roman camp. At Andover, the members 
met in the Town Hall, where, by permission of the Mayor and Corpora- 
tion, the maces and several old charters were open to view. A map of 
the basin of the Anton River was also exhibited here, and commented 
upon by the Rev. H. R. Clutterbuck, Mr. Shore, and Canon Collier. A 
visit to Andover Church and the local museum brought the proceedings to 
a close. 

NEWCASTLE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—August 25, Dr. Bruce, 
President, in the chair. Dr. Bruce read an obituary notice, prepared by 
himself, of the late Sir Charles E. Trevelyan, one of the vice-presidents 
of the Society, and whose death occurred in June last. In the 9th 
volume of the Transactions of the Newcastle Society of Antiquaries, is a 
paper written by Sir C. Trevelyan on the “ Discovery of Ancient Bronze 
Implements near Wallington,” in which parish he had settled down on 
succeeding to the baronetcy and estate in 1879. Dr. Hodgkin said that 
a letter had been received from the secretary of the Society of Antiquaries 
of London with regard to the Ancient Monuments Bill, asking various 
local bodies to suggest if there were any monuments suitable to be 
scheduled as monuments for preservation under the Act, and stated that 
it occurred to the council that it would be well worth considering the 
question whether the Roman Wall should not be scheduled under the 
Act. It was proposed and carried that a committee should be appointed 
to consider and report upon the subject. Mr. Blair, one of the secretaries, 
then read a paper by Mr. C. Clement Hodges, on “Two Mediaeval 
Floriated Gravestones found in St. Nicholas Churchyard.” Mr. Cadwal- 
lader Bates read a paper on “ Three Papal Bulls confirmatory of the 
possessions of the Riddells of Riddell.” Mr. W. N. Strangeways exhibited 
a series of photographs taken by himself along the route of the Roman 
Wall during a recent pilgrimage. 

YORKSHIRE GEOLOGICAL AND POLYTECHNIC SOCIETY.—On August 
11 and 12,the members of the above Society, to the number of about 
forty, visited Wensleydale for the purpose of examining the strata and 
fossiliferous deposits of the Yoredale rocks. Mr. W. Horne, of Leyburn, 
acted as cicerone, and among those present was Mr. J. W. Davis, author 
of “The Geology of West Yorkshire,” and secretary of the Society. On 
the second day, the party visited Leyburn, in the limestone cliffs of which 
Mr. Horn recently discovered and excavated a small cave, and found 
remains affording evidence of occupation by man, and the site of an 
ancient prehistoric burial ground on which a peculiar tumulus had been 
erected. Other places of interest in the neighbourhood were visited. 


x 


FRESH discoveries have been made on the eastern side of the Pantheon, 
at Athens, comprising the head of a woman, of archaic art and good 
workmanship and preservation ; as also of several bronze statuettes, and 
portions of vases, the colouring of which is vivid and quite uneffaced. 
At the Acropolis of Mycenz part of a building has been discovered which 
is regarded as the palace of the Atridz. All these excavations have 
been made by the Greek Archzological Society. 
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THE bicentenary of Hungary as a nation was celebrated on the 2nd of 
September. 

MESSRS. MACMILLAN & Co. are publishing a new novel by Mr. John 
W. Graham, entitled “ Nezra: a Tale of Ancient Rome.” 

Mr. W. H. BURNETT, proprietor and editor of Zhe Middlesborough 
Daily Exchange, will shortly publish a book entitled “‘ Old Cleveland.” 
It will treat largely of the notable men of North Yorkshire. 

A COLOSSAL statue of the famous Grotius was unveiled at Delft, on the 
17th September. Many nations have contributed to this monument to the 
great jurist. 

MR. J. O. HALLIWELL PHILLIPS suggests that the Shakespeare Memo- 
rials in Stratford-on-Avon Church should be scheduled in the Bill for the 
Preservation of Ancient Monuments. 

THE Rev. J. R. Burton, Head Master of Kidderminster Grammar 
School, who some years since published “ A History of Bewdley,” is now 
collecting materials for ‘‘ A History of Kidderminster.” 

A LARGE number of Roman coins of the reigns of Alexander Severus, 
Gordianus, Philip I., and Philip II., have been found by some workmen 
who were repairing a canal at Mayence. 

THE Rev. John Charles Cox, LL.D., Rector of Enville, near Stourbridge, 
the celebrated Derbyshire antiquary, has been appointed editor of Zhe 
Religuary, in place of the late Mr. Llewellynn Jewitt. 

IN levelling the ground for new corporation sewage works on West 
Stow Heath, near Bury St. Edmunds, two pottery kilns of the late Roman 
period have been found, with fragments of Samian and other ware. 

DR. KITCHIN, Dean of Winchester, besides his pamphlet on the great 
screen of his Cathedral, has prepared for publication a second Winchester 
record—the Charter of St. Giles’s Fair. 

LATELY, at the parish church of St. Thomas, formerly a part of the 
hospital in St. Thomas’s-street, Southwark, the workmen came upon an 
entrance to a vault, and, on washing the distemper off the wall, an ancient 
fresco painting was brought to light. 

Dr. SCHLIEMANN is at Constantinople, endeavouring to obtain a fir- 
man authorising him to undertake explorations at Gortyna and Cnossus, 
on the same conditions under which the Germans have been allowed by 
the Greek Government to carry out their excavations at Olympia. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. A. AXON, of Manchester, has prepared for publica- 
tion “‘ The Annals of Manchester,” giving a chronological history of the 
place from an early period, including biographical notices of prominent 
local persons. 

In the making of some repairs lately at the Acropolis at Athens, the 
workmen found near the stairway at the northern wall some old pillars in 
a state of perfect preservation. The local archzologists are of opinion 
that they belong to the period before the Persian war. 

AT a depth of ten metres below the ancient ground of the Parthenon 
portions of a large group of figures have been discovered, representing, it 
is conjectured, the Labours of Hercules. Among the remains is a lion’s 
head, also part of a bull in life size, the head being a splendid production 
of the sculptor’s art. 

PRor. ABBi HYVERNAT, of Rome, the translator of the Coptic 
accounts of the martyrs in Egypt, is preparing a palzographical atlas for 
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Coptic. There will be found in it specimens of the MSS. in the Vatican 
Library, in Paris, London, and Oxford, and in the library of Lord 
Crawford. 

“THE SWAN’S SONG,” a famous and genuine Stradivarius violin, which 
dates from 1737, has lately been sold in Paris for 15,100 fr. (£604). 
Another violin, dated 1704, was lately sold for £280 ; an alto violin of the 
year 1728 went for £480 ; and, lastly, a violoncello of the year 1696 was 
bought at £436. 

DURING the last week of August, Ripon celebrated the “ millenary 
festival” of its incorporation. The chief features of the programme were 
an historical procession, in which were represented the principal person- 
ages connected with the city from the earliest times, together with 
pageants exhibiting some of the most important historical events con- 
nected with its rise and progress. 

BOOKSELLERS’ Catalogues, containing the titles of works of antiquarian 
interest, have reached us from J. G. Commin, High-street, Exeter ; W. 
Blackledge, Whetstone-park, Lincoln’s-inn-fields; C. E. Mathews, 
Cathedral-yard, Exeter; H. Gray, Cathedral-yard, Manchester ; C. Lowe, 
Broad-street, Birmingham ; K. Bowden, Dalmeny-road, Tufnell-park ; 
J. Aston, Lincoln’s-inn-fields ; and W. Brown, Princes-street, Edinburgh. 

AN interesting memento of Mozart has been found in the shape of a 
theatre bill dated “Sunday, February 28, 1796,’ announcing the per- 
formance in the Royal Theatre at Berlin by Mozart's widow and a com- 
pany of singers of * the last work of her deceased husband, ‘ La Clemenza 
di Tito.’ ” 

ACCORDING to the Academy, the next volume in the series of “ Philo- 
sophical Classics for English Readers” will be Hume, written by the 
editor, Professor Knight, of St. Andrew’s. Bacon has been undertaken 
by Professor Nichol, of Glasgow ; and Spinoza by Principal Caird, in the 
place of Dr. James Martineau. 

By permission of the President and Council of the Royal Archzological 
Institute, a fresh selection of antiquities, consisting of a very fine and 
numerous collection of objects recently discovered at Tell Nebesheh and 
Tell Defenneh, under the auspices of the Egypt Exploration Fund, by 
W. M. Flinders Petrie, was on view during September at the rooms of the 
Institute. 

UNDER the title of ‘‘ The Follies and Fashions of our Grandfathers,” Mr. 
Tuer of the Leadenhall Press has made a digest from the numerous 
fashionable and other magazines of eighty years ago. The illustrations, 
mostly from original copperplates, include contemporary portraits of Lady 
Hamilton, Wordsworth, Byron, and others; prints after Hogarth ; and 
hunting and coaching scenes in colours. 

PRINCE PUTIATIN has presented to the Russian Archzological Society 
a stone slab which was recently found in the course of some excavations 
at the Boulogne station on the St. Petersburg and Moscow Railway, along 
with some stone weapons and utensils. A representation of the constella- 
tion of the Great Bear was, although rudely, carefully drawn on the slab. 
Some years back a similar slab was found at Weimar. 

Mr. W. G. COLBOURNE, Mayor of Stratford-on-Avon, and Mr. Samuel 
Timmins, one of the Trustees of Shakespeare’s Birthplace, write to the 
papers complaining that all sorts of liberties are being taken with Strat- 
ford Church by the Vicar, who has allowed some mural tablets of interest 
to be taken down, and the fine avenue of lime-trees ruthlessly lopped of 
their branches. ‘‘ The removal of anything from the inside of a church is 
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sacrilege ; but the removal of memorials of the dead from the outer walls 
to be kicked into fragments would have been accomplished with impunity 
here bui for the vigilance of the Press.” 

THE “ Annals of Assurbanipal,” by the late Mr. George Smith, being 
out of print, Mr. S. A. Smith, an American Assyriologist, has arranged 
with a continental publisher for an entirely new work on the subject. He 
purposes to give the texts with a translation, and a vocabulary. A new 
feature in the book (the A‘hen@um states) will be the printed copies of 
imvortant letters, despatches, and proclamations of Assurbanipal taken 
from the royal library at Nineveh. 

AT a recent meeting of the bishop, archdeacons, and rural deans of the 
diocese of Lincoln it was resolved, on the motion of the Bishop of Not- 
tingham, that a committee should be appointed “ for the purpose of taking 
an exact account of the existing parish registers of the diocese, for the 
information of all who now are, or hereafter may be, interested in these 
valuable records, and to report upon the same as early as may be found 
possible.” 

THE keeper of the archives for the Hungarian county of Marmaros 
found lately, stowed away with some ancient registers, a packet bearing 
this inscription:—Qualitas panis Marmatici in penuria, A.D. 1786 
(quality of the Marmaros bread in the year of want, 1786). The bread is 
partly composed of oatmeal, but the greater proportion of it is the bark of 
trees. The county authorities have directed the specimen to be preserved 
in the local museum. 

THE church of Staple, near Wingham, Kent, is undergoing repair. 
The tower, at the west end, to all appearances of thirteenth century date, 
has a Norman arch leading into the church. The architect, Mr. Loftus 
Brock, F.S.A., has recently found an early window close to the arch, but 
having no relation to it. It is probably part of a still earlier structure. 
Funds for the work of repair are urgently needed, and will be gladly 
received by the vicar, the Rev. J. ffrench-Blake. 

Old Lincolnshire, an illustrated antiquarian magazine, started in 1883 
under the editorship of Mr. G. H. Burton, who has for many years been 
engaged on the literary staff of Ze Stamford Mercury, has, at least for 
the present, been brought to a close with the completion of the first 
volume, which extends over nearly three years. The MS. is not yet 
exhausted, but Mr. Burton finds that his health will not permit of his 
acceding to the demand upon his leisure involved in the publication of 
the magazine, which has been issued from his private press. 

THE buildings of the Banca Nazionale in Rome are being added to, 
and, in clearing the ground for the new foundations, the workmen came 
some days ago on the remains of a Roman house in good preservation, 
which the experts declare to belong to the third century. The walls have 
paintings, as it seems, of Biblical subjects, mixed with some mythological 
figures—e.g., Pegasus on Helicon, A©sculapius with his serpent, and the 
Muses. ‘There was also a grave containing a skeleton, which was all 
the more remarkable because interments within the city were not 
allowed. 

MR. JAMES CROSTON, F.S.A., is writing a history of the county families 
of Lancashire and Cheshire. Among the families who form the subject 
of the book are Stanley of Knowsley and Alderley ; Egerton of Egerton, 
Oulton, Tatton, and Worsley ; Trafford of Trafford and Croston ; Gros- 
venor of Eaton ; Harrington of Aldingham, Wraysholme Tower, Hornby, 
Gleaston, Arnside, and Farleton ; Warburton of Warburton and Arley; 
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Hulton of Hulton and Farnworth ; Mainwaring of Peover ; Hesketh of 
Rufford ; Davenport of Davenport, Bramhall, and Capesthorne ; Moly- 
neux of Sefton ; Moreton of Moreton Hall; and Mosley of Ancoats and 
Hulme. 

WE are almost afraid to tell the following story, lest some confiding 
persons should be led to try to pick up similar bargains in Wardour-street 
or Leicester-square. A real Claude Lorraine has actually remained for a 
fortnight hung outside a small picture shop in Paris with “1o francs ” 
chalked upon it. The picture, which is valued at 18,000 francs, has been 
stolen from a mansion by a burglar, and neither the thief, nor the receiver, 
nor the shopkeeper to whom the receiver sold it had the least idea of its 
value.—£cho. 

AT a Papal reception held at the Vatican on Sunday, August 22, the 
“name day” of His Holiness (Joachim), Leo XIII. informed his visitors 
that he purposed continuing the improvements at the Lateran Basilica by 
restoring the ancient portico near the Sacristy, known as the Porticus 
Lateranensts, and he charged the architect, Vespignani, to follow most 
carefully the original lines in executing the work. The Pope added that 
he hoped at a future time the ceiling of the Basilica would be restored to 
its original form. 

A SHORT time back a work by the present Pope appeared in all the 
Italian bookshops, “ Inscriptiones et Carmina Leonis XIII. Pontificis 
Maximi.” It consists mainly of poems and verses in Latin in praise of 
the Virgin Mary. As the booksellers, however, fixed the price of the little 
volume at will, the Pope has stopped its further sale, and has ordered that 
copies shall be given gratis to the clergy and the poor schools. Leo XIII. 
before publishing the work submitted it to a number of eminent classical 
scholars in order that the Latin style might be as free from flaws as 
possible. 

THE Vossische Zeitung reports that at Hagiri Deke, the site of the 
ancient Gortyna, a colossal statue of Pentelican marble has been lately 
disinterred. Unfortunately the head is wanting andonearm. The other 
arm is broken off, but was found with the statue. The statue represents 
a richly-attired woman, with one foot forward as if in the act of setting 
out to walk. On the base there are traces of an inscription which would 
make it the work of Eisidotus of Athens. The statue has been placed in 
the museum lately established at Heraclea. Gortyna has lately been 
prominently mentioned as a place where abundant remains ought to be 
found ; it was there that Halbherr and Fabricius found the ancient legal 
inscription. 

IN the gallery of the Candelabra in the Vatican, which the Pope has 
lately had repaired and renovated, there is a new fresco by the German 
artist, Seitz, which may be regarded as the expression of the veneration 
which Leo XIII. has for the teaching of the great schoolman, Thomas 
Aquinas. The fresco represents the angelic doctor presenting his writings 
to the Church, depicted as a woman seated on a throne, holding in one 
hand the Cross, the emblem of salvation, and in the other the olive branch 
of peace. Near Aquinas is Aristotle giving his philosophical works to the 
great Christian teacher, whom the Pope eight years ago, in his famous 
brief Zterni Patris, proposed to Roman Catholic students as their guide. 
Around the Church are grouped various allegorical figures holding 
emblems of Catholic doctrine. 

SOME time ago a workman in the employ of Messrs. Boff Brothers, of 
Park-street, near Luton, while cutting up some old oak beams which had 
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formed part of a farm-house, came upon a large number of old English 
gold coins in a cavity, which had evidently been carefully prepared for 
their reception. There being some question whether the find could be 
regarded in the light of “treasure trove,” the Treasury office was com 
municated with, and the authorities decided that the coins should be 
forwarded to them. This was accordingly done. An intimation has now 
been received, stating that a considerable number of them have been 
retained to add to the National collections, the finders receiving payment 
for them at about the rate of their value as old gold. The remainder of 
the coins have been returned. 

IN connection with the Welsh National Eisteddfod, which was held in 
Carnarvon, in September, the Gorsedd, or Bardic Assembly, took place 
in Carnarvon Castle. The sacred circle of unhewn stones having been 
formed, with a rude throne in the centre, the Lord Mayor of London, in 
his official robes, was conducted into the circle and initiated by the pre- 
siding Druid into the mysteries, as an ovate, by the very ancient name of 
“Gwyddon.” Mr. E. Swetenham, Q.C., M.P., was likewise initiated as 
an ovate, and received the name of “Eryralyn.” It was suggested by 
Mr. B. Rowlands, M.P., who presided at one of the meetings, that, among 
other duties, the Eisteddfod committee should take up that most neces- 
sary task, the gathering of materials for a history of Wales ; also that 
prizes should be freely offered for collections of place-names, traditions, 
folk-lore, and locations of manuscripts. 

THE following articles, more or less of an antiquarian character, will be 
found among the contents of the magazines and reviews for September :— 
Blackwood, ** The Scotland of Mary Stuart—1. Lethington and the Lam- 
mermuir ;"’ Contemporary Review, “ Périgueux and Cahors ;” National 
Review, ** Moral Authority of Frederick the Great,” and “ An Episode in 
History ;” J/agazine of Art, ‘The Charterhouse,” “ A Venetian Azzimin 
of the Sixteenth Century,” “‘Cullercoats,” ‘Art in Rome,” and “ French and 
Dutch Pictures in Edinburgh ;” St. Nicholas Magazine, ** Stories of Art 
and Artists ;” Art Journal, “ Down the Wye,” and “ Condottiere Colle- 
oni, his Lombard Castle and Mountain Sepulchre ;” Lozgman’s Maga- 
sine, “Early Newspaper Sketches ;” Merry England, “ Everingham in 
the Olden Time ;” Chambers’s Fournal, “The Great Pyramid,” and 
“Recent Discoveries in Greece;” MJacmrl/an, “Homer and Recent 
Archeology,” ‘On the Pembrokeshire Coast,” and “ Aix” by Dr. E. A. 
Freeman ; English Illustrated Magazine, “In the Valley of the Arno ;” 
Temple Bar, “A Visit to the Grand Chartreuse ;” Zhe Queen for 
September 11 contains an interesting article on “Archery in Olden 
Times,” with illustrations of a “ Ladies’ Archery Meeting Sixty Years 
Ago,”’ and a “ Gentlemen’s Archery{Meeting a Hundred Years Ago.” 

MEssrS. BONHAM & CO. lately sold at their rooms in Oxford-street, in 
a single lot, the very fine carved oak interior of the Patriarch’s Church of 
the ancient Carthusian convent of Buxheim, in Bavaria, formerly used by 
the nobles of Bavaria. It consists of a choir fitted with thirty-one stalls 
of richly carved figures and ornaments, separated from each other by 
open-worked supports, and of beautiful workmanship and perfection of 
carving and architecture ; above each stall is a niche which contains a 
holy figure surmounted with pilasters, ornaments of fruit, and angels’ 
heads ; three of the figures are missing, stolen when the choir belonged 
to Hugo, Duke of Waldbotte, Bassenheim, the last possessor of the con- 
vent ; each niche is a masterpiece in itself. The cornice, enriched with 
garlands of fruit, supports ornaments and seventeen large figures, most 
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being subjects of the Old Testament ; these figures are half the size of 
life, and each is carved in one piece of oak. In the same style are the 
desks, with wonderful fulness of carving in figures heads, and friezes ; 
the lower part is embellished with caricatural friezes. The entrance 
and door with original lock and hinges—which are an example of smith’s 
work—have on each side a fine carved figure of an angel, and is sur- 
rounded by splendid Renaissance carvings ; above the door are three 
large angels. The carving is Classical, not Gothic, in character ; and the 
whole is one of the most elaborate pieces of workmanship of its kind ever 
brought under the hammer of the auctioneer. After a spirited competition 
the lot was knocked down for £2,900, its ultimate destination being King’s 
Coliege, Cambridge. 

A DISCOVERY of considerable interest to archzologists has been made 
in the parish church at Hythe, Kent, in the course of extensive restora- 
tion work being carried on under the direction of Mr. J. L. Pearson, R.A. 
A shaft having been sunk in the churchyard, the crown of an arch was 
revealed, and at a depth of 14 feet below the surface the footings were 
found of a very fine Early English doorway communicating with the crypt. 
The marble column on the left hand side was in its place and the stone- 
work in an excellent state of preservation. The mouldings are of the 
same character as those of the main entrance to the crypt, though not so 
rich, and the capital and shaft, which have been already unearthed, are 
almost identical with those of the existing doorway. If, as is conjectured, 
the adjoining garden is the site of the old monastery, it is probable that 
on high festivals the monks marched in procession through the crypt, 
passed out through the newly discovered doorway, and re-entered the 
church by a door on the east wall of the north transept, the jambs of which 
may still be seen. Soon after the suppression of monasteries in the time 
of Henry VIII. this entrance was probably disused and the soil allowed 
to accrete until in time it became completely covered up. With reference 
to this discovery, the Rev. T. G. Hall, vicar of Hythe, writes :—“ The 
newly-found doorway lies to the north of the crypt facing the main 
entrance, and the mouldings and Purbeck marble shaft are almost as 
perfect as when they came from the mason’s hands 650 years ago, show- 
ing that for many centuries they must have lain buried. The monastery, 
of which our church was in all probability the abbey church, lay but a 
few yards below, and one of its principal entrances and the dole window 
are still seen 27 situ. Mr. Pearson, R.A., who is just about to restore the 
chancel, speaks of it as ‘ one of the most interesting with which he has 
ever been associated,’ and adds that, ‘the improvement consequent on the 
restoration in the internal effect will be almost inconceivable’ . . . 
Unfortunately, notwithstanding the liberalcontributions of our own people, 
not one-half of the sum—{£2,60co—required to complete the restoration 
has been subscribed. May I venture to hope that those of your readers 
who are interested in the preservation of the beautiful remains of Early 
English Christian architecture will help us?” 


& 
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Antiquarian Correspondence. 


: Sin scire labores, 
Quzre, age: quzrenti pagina nostra patet. 
Ali communications must be accompanied by the name and address of the sender, 
not necessarily for publication. 
THE COPYING PRESS IN 1648. 

S1rR,—Since sending you my note on this subject (see vol. v. p. 104) 
I have found that the previous mention referred to was on March 9, 
1647-8 when— 

‘‘ The House was informed of one Mr. Petty, who hath found out an 
art of Double Writing, to write Two Copies at once, and that he desired 
a Patent for Teaching of the same, under the Great Seal of England for 
certain years ; and the House thereupon Ordered, that a Patent should 
pass under the Great Seal to the said Mr. Petty for Seventeen Years, to 
teach his Art of double Writing.” (Rushworth, Part iv. vol. ii. p. 1018.) 

Surely in this “one Mr. Petty” we may recognise the famous William 
(afterwards Sir William) Petty, the surveyor and economist, who was 
born in 1623, and had now recently returned to England. 

J. H. RouND. 
ANCIENT MONUMENTS. 

S1R,—Permit me to call your attention to the want of careful preserva- 
tion of one of the finest ruins in England—Castleacre Abbey, near Swaff- 
ham. The western facade is simply magnificent, and in some points 
unique ; as a specimen of Norman architecture it is almost unsurpassed. 
I lately visited the ruin, and was dismayed at the negligence of the parish, 
or the owner, if it be not the property of the parish. In one of the cham- 
bers—the Abbot’s dining-hall—the centre of the old mantelshelf has been 
ruthlessly cut out and carried away (this within the last twelve months) ; 
some of the mouldings in one of the beautiful side windows, where the 
dog-tooth is as sharp and well defined as if it had been carved but yester- 
day, have been torn down by mischievous boys out of sheer wantonness, 
The village has for years apparently regarded the Abbey as a quarry, for 
stones from the fane are to be found everywhere. Surely pressure ought 
to be put upon the parish—or the owner, as the case may be—to cause 
some steps to be taken to preserve this relic of the piety of a former age 
from further devastation. F. W. KINGSFORD. 

St. Thomas's Vicarage, Upper Clapton. 


THE “JUS PRIM# NOCTIS.” 
(See ante, p. 144.) 

S1R,—It would seem desirable to produce a summary of the labours of 
this anonymous Hercules for the satisfaction of subscribers, also the full 
name of this ‘‘ erudite German,” and the title of his book ; let us have the 
witnesses in court. 

It is well known, face my vivacious assailant, that this “jus” must 
have had its user in practice, for it is consonant with the operations of 
man’s unrestricted instinct, although to call it “a right” (jus) is to ques- 
tion its existence, and such questioning process, by legal intuition, neces- 
sarily abrogates it, and finally it disappears in a cloud of well-deserved 
condemnation, for it is no right, only a wrong, an assumption or custom 
abhorrent to religion and civilisation, but it existed for all that. 

The christening it as “jus prime noctis"’ actually authenticates it, so 
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fr. 1 will not seek to ascribe the Jostremo-geniture of Borough English 
to this “jus,” the theory, if ever it was accepted, is now exploded; but 
the so-called custom ofa lord’s concubinage with his tenant's wife on the 
wedding night could not be dreamt of as a mere invention ; it must have 
had an origin, and probably it disappeared only when the advent of 
written laws compelled attention and caused inquiry into an indefensible 
institution; such mercheta, or commerce, would appear to be Celtic, 
rather than Saxon or Norman, ab initio. A. 
August 31, 1886. 


THE ANCIENT BRITISH BOAT AT BRIGG. 


StR,—I observe in the September number of your Magazine (see ante, 
p- 99), an account of the discovery of the ancient boat at Brigg, and also 
the mention of the subsequent Chancery suit, by which it was declared 
to be the property of Mr. Cary-Elwes, the lord of the manor. 

It is now stated that he most generously offered it, as a free gift, first to 
the British Museum, and then to the museum at York, both of which in- 
stitutions have refused it on the ground of want of space. 

Whatever may be the true date of this boat, there can, I imagine, be no 
doubt that it is far older than the Viking ship which is one of the chief 
attractions of the museum at Christiania, 

Surely such an interesting relic of our rude forefathers as this boat 
should find a resting-place either in the British Museum or at South Ken- 
sington, instead of being housed in a small Lincolnshire town, where it 
would be hidden almost as effectually from the outside world as when it 
lay buried in the mud of the Ancholme. I feel very strongly that, at all 
events, it should not be left to the tender mercies of a local custodian at 
Brigg, where so much of it, as is not whittled away by the pocket-knives 
of sightseers, may possibly perish of neglect. F. B. FLETCHER. 

Thornton Curtis, Ulceby. 

Soeeceecosooos 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

THE EpiTor declines to pledge himself for the safety or return of 

MSS. voluntarily tendered to him by strangers. 


An interesting autograph letter of Miss Agnes Strickland to be 
disposed of. Apply to S. G. D. B., Newington House, Wallingford. 


POOSOSOOOOOOOD 


Books Received. 


1. Romano-British Mosaic Pavements. By T. Morgan, F.S.A. 
Whiting & Co. 1886. 

2. Christian Iconography. By the late A. N. Didron. Translated by 
Margaret Stokes. 2 vols. Bell & Sons. 1886. 

3. Hellas. By Percy Bysshe Shelley. Edited by T. J. Wise. Reeves 
& Turner ; for the Shelley Society. 1886. 

4. Parodies. Collected and Annotated by Walter Hamilton. Part 
xxxiv. Reeves & Turner. 

5. Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica. Vol. ii. No.9. Mitchell & 
Hughes. 

6. The Story of Bossall Hall. By W. J. Belt, F.S.A. York: J. 
Sampson. 
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PAVEMENT AT ITCHEN ABBAS, NEAR WINCHESTER. 
From “* Romano-British Pavements,” by T. Morgan, F.S.A.; sce p. 220). 
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By THE Rev. J. MASKELL. 


PRES, in West Flanders, formerly a city of 

j importance and the rival of Ghent and 

ss Bruges, but now only a third-rate town, 

is rarely visited by English travellers ; 

probably because it is an out-of-the-way 

place, not on any of the direct routes from 

London to Brussels. Yet no one who has 

seen Ypres, feasted his eyes upon its grand, 

many-windowed Hotel de Ville, mused in 

the aisles of its beautiful Cathedral, and, mounting the lofty tower, 

has gazed upon the broad and fertile plain of Flanders, and, then 

descending, has traversed its wide streets, a curious mixture of the 

old and new, will regret the détour which is necessary in order to 

reach this city. Ypres is well worthy of a special visit and an 

examination in detail. To me the charm of Flemish travel is that it 

supplies amusement and instruction at so small an expenditure of 

money and trouble. The shores of Flanders are almost within sight 

of our Isle of Thanet ; the means of communication are so numerous, 

living, if only “ English” hotels are avoided, so moderate, and the 

country so quaint and interesting, that many a person spending his 

holiday, let me say, at one of the Kentish watering-places, can easily 

include in it, or add to it, an excursion in Flanders, without sensibly 

increasing his expenses or seriously losing time. He need not go on to 

cosmopolitan Brussels ; within the limits of Flanders alone he will find 
ample interest and instruction. 

The following is the outline of a brief tour which I lately took 

on economical principles : from London to Dunkirk by the Thames ; 
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thence to Furnes and Dixmuide. The former of these towns has 
been described by me;* the latter is scarcely less quaint and 
interesting. It boasts a Grande Place more suitable for a great city 
than a provincial town, andits chief church contains, amongst much 
else that is curious, perhaps the finest rood screen in Europe. It is 
an elegant flamboyant, richly adorned with carvings and statues. 
From Dixmuide, a journey of half an hour by train took me to the 
nearly deserted harbour of Nieuport, on the Yser. A grand future is 
prophesied for this little seaport. If the plans of skilful engineers, of 
whom there are many in Belgium, can be achieved, Nieuport will be 
the principal seaport in the country, both for situation and con- 
venience ; the rival alike of Antwerp and the Dutch ports. The 
Church of Nieuport, although much reduced in size by destruction 
of transepts and chapels, is a fine fragment, and the town contains 
many tokens of a dormant prosperity. Nearer the sea an ambitious, 
semi-fashionable watering-place has arisen, Nieuport Bains; quiet, 
but more really amusing, because less vulgar, than those on the 
opposite Kentish shore. Returning by rail to Dixmuide, I next 
visited the little rural town of Cortemarck, and thence went on to 
Roulers, where there is a noble, but neglected, Gothic church, and 
much manufacturing industry. Here there is also the Petit seminaire of 
the diocese of Bruges, occupying the buildings of an old Augustinian 
monastery. By the courtesy of the principal, I was shown over this 
establishment, and hospitably entertained in the common room of the 
professors. From this place I visited Courtrai, Ypres, Bruges and its 
neighbourhood ; till, after a short stay in Ostende, the steam-packet 
brought me back to Dover and to more prosaic scenes. 

Of the many old-world places thus explored, Ypres is, on 
several accounts, the most interesting and remarkable. Architecturally 
it surpasses Bruges; its streets are wider and more stately; but 
there are not so many antique and costly artistic treasures preserved 
within it. It has been well called the ‘‘ paradise of architects ;”’ 
although not free from the influence of the modern spirit, a greater 
number of ancient buildings has been here preserved from destruc- 
tion than in any other city of its size and character. I took with me 
to Ypres an article which appeared in Zhe Penny Magazine of 
November 16, 1833, to which the reader is referred. Fiity years, 
however, have wrought many changes in the outward appearance 
even of Ypres. The ruthless hand of the destroyer, or, what is very 
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much the same thing, that of the ‘‘ restorer,” has been allowed con- 
siderable freedom here, as elsewhere. The Town Hall and the 
principal church have been renovated, apparently by judicious and 
loving hands; but many of the other ancient edifices have been 
either swept away altogether or else injured by modern patchwork 
and repairs. Still there is very much left to gladden and instruct 
the observant and intelligent, and a visit to Ypres cannot fail to 
increase knowledge, and to refine and correct ideas of artistic 
beauty. 

Ypres— Ygerin in Flemish—derives its name from the River 
Yperlee, which has its source in the slightly elevated land a few 
miles from the town, and, after flowing through it from north to 
south, unites with the Yser to form the haven of Nieuport, where the 
united rivers meet the North Sea. Formerly the river was canalised, 
and Ypres itself was, in consequence, a seaport. A great dock lined 
with wharves and storehouses once existed beneath the western wall 
of the Hétel de Ville, where now there is a broad street, or square, 
and the sluggish Yper, having ceased to be the highway of commerce 
and traffic, has dwindled again into an insignificant stream. The 
origin of Ypres resembles that of most Flemish towns in the 
neighbourhood of the coast. It grew up around the castle 
erected as a barrier against the piratical Northmen in the ninth 
century, and before the end of the thirteenth century had become a 
flourishing manufacturing town, counting 12,000 houses, and a popu- 
lation of 200,000 souls. Its extent may be realised by making the 
circuit of the old embattled walls and fortifications, now destroyed, but 
planted with trees and laid out as a walk round the town. This isa 
circle of about four English miles in circumference, whose diameter 
is about a mile anda quarter. Ypres is no longer what it was, but 
it is still a considerable town. The population exceeds 17,000, and 
is increasing. A good deal of thread and lace, of the Valenciennes 
kind, is still manufactured. Lace-making, fine needlework, and 
embroidery are taught in all the elementary schools, as a part of the 
regular course. The lace is highly esteemed, and gives employment 
to many; yet I detected abundant tokens of pauperism and of 
insufficiency of work. 

In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries Ypres was probably the 
greatest manufacturing community in the world. Its special industry 
was the cloth called Diaper, which word some would derive from the 
name of the town, as if it were originally “ D’Ipres ;” but diaper, in 
French “diapré,’’ comes evidently from the Italian “diaspro,” jasper, 
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and is applied to any kind of material like cloth, silk, and linen, which 
is figured or embroidered. Ypres was not the only seat of this 
manufacture, 

The glory of Ypres is, thus, rather of the past than of the present. 
But the many public monuments which remain attest and preserve 
the memorial of its departed greatness. The chief of these is the 
Hotel de Ville, or, more properly Les Halles, the result of the 
junction of the ancient Cloth Hall with the municipal buildings ; by 
which happy combination a grand and uniform architectural group 
is presented as one complete structure, deservedly the pride of the 
town. Les Halles is indeed a noble monument of Flemish prosperity 
in medizval times, and of the taste and skill of its founders. It is 
the largest and most truly elegant of municipal buildings in Belgium. 
It stands in the centre of the Grande Place, forming a vast quad- 
rangular edifice 436 feet 8 inches in length, and 50 feet broad, 
divided into two courts by a pile of buildings which crosses its 
centre. From the middle of the south side there springs a lofty 
square tower, in which there is a clock and carillon of bells. This 
is said by some to have inspired the design of the Victoria Tower at 
Westminster, but the resemblance escaped my detection. The Hal} 
was begun in the thirteenth century, and completed in a singularly 
chaste and simple style in the century which followed. The effect is 
excellent ; surpassing that of the more elaborate Halls of Brussels 
and Louvain. The plan is at once simple and grand; straight 
lines, a double row of windows, all of one pattern, and the great 
length fail somehow to awaken any sentiment of monotony, or to 
dwarf the structure. The ‘out ensemble is most chaste and beautiful. 
The facade is crowded with statues of the counts and countesses of 
Flanders—modern restorations and the only extraneous ornaments. 
Ferguson (“History of Architecture,” vol. i. p. 602) well 
describes this as ‘‘ one of the most majestic edifices of its class to be 
seen anywhere.”’ The interior, like the exterior, has been partially 
restored during recent years in a very successful manner. A series 
a modern frescoes representing scenes in the history of the city 
adorns the walls of the principal apartment. Much, however, yet 
remains to be done in order to complete and preserve this fine 
medieval monument from decay; hitherto it has been most 
creditably restored. 

Well worthy of its close proximity to the Hotel de Ville is the Church 
of St. Martin, the principal church of the town, partly hidden from 
the Grande Place by the larger building. It is a pure and beautiful 
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example of thirteenth century work, and has also been well and 
thoroughly restored. It belongs to the best age of church archi- 
tecture, of which there are not many good specimens in Belgium. It 
looks small by the side of the civic building, but loses nothing by 
comparison, being the most elegant church in Flanders. For the 
charms of proportion, completeness, and purity of style, it may be 
classed with Westminster and Salisbury, although the outline plan is 
quite different from both. The rose window of the south transept 
and the Decorated porch are remarkably fine. These and the lofty 
tower are evidently later additions, but they harmonise well with the 
rest of the structure. The interior is in keeping with the purity and 
grace of the exterior; it is less disfigured by Renaissance fittings 
and monuments than most of the Flemish town churches. The 
artistic treasures are few ; the beauty of the church is purely archi- 
tectural. There is a curious brazen laver, a font, and a few pictures, 
of which the chief is an elaborate work in wood, in six compart- 
ments, representing the Fall of Man, often attributed to Van Eyck, 
but really the work of Peter Probus, who flourished in the sixteenth 
century. The principal monuments are those of the bishops ; elegant 
altar tombs, generally of white marble, with life-like effigies of the 
usual Renaissance type. Few of them carry names that have 
escaped total obscurity; the greatest of the bishops has no other 
memorial than a small slab in front of the principal altar. This was 
the celebrated Cornelius Jansen, the seventh occupant of the see, 
consecrated in 1635, who died of the plague in 1638. The original, 
highly laudatory, inscription on his tomb is preserved in Sanderus 
(‘* Flandria Illustrata,” lib. vi. 309). The story of the defacement 
of this inscription, as well as a second, less laudatory, and the final 
substitution of the present anonymous slab, is well told in Sanderus, 
and also in Foppens (‘‘ Bibliotheca Belgica,” vol. i. p. 204). The 
writings of Jansen, whose sentiments were Calvinistic, were con- 
demned by several successive Popes, and he was regarded after his 
death as a heretic. Theological controversy is foreign to these 
pages; enough has been said to account for the erasure of the 
epitaph ; into the justice or injustice of the act I do not inquire. 
The Bishop was a Dutchman by birth, educated at Louvain, 
and afterwards at Paris. He became rector of the University of 
Louvain in 1636, and an old building in that place, on the site of the 
town wall, overlooking the Dyle, is still shown as the “Tower of 
Jansenius.” The diocese of Ypres was created by Pope Paul IV., 
in 1559, and suspended during the French Revolution; on the 
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re-settlement of the ecclesiastical establishment of Belgium by the 
Concordat of 1801 it was suppressed and absorbed by Bruges. Hence 
St. Martin’s is now only styled ‘‘ The Cathedral” by courtesy. The 
other churches of Ypres offer little that is remarkable to the passing 
traveller. Only two of them, St. Pierre and St. Jacques, are ancient. 
At the former there is a curious inartistic ‘‘ Calvary;” both are 
sadly in need of restoration. There are several hospitals here of 
ancient foundation, and in the chapel of one of them, St. Mary’s, 
there are good pictures, and some curious memorial brasses. There 
is also a convent for English Benedictine nuns in the Rue St. 
Jacques. In the chapel are many inscriptions to ladies of good 
English and Irish families cloistered here. 

Ypres can still show several old houses, some of them having 
fronts of quaintly carved wood. There is a fine Gothic building in 
stone in the Rue de Lille, called the ‘‘ Maison de Templiers ;” but 
the best specimen of civic architecture, after the Hétel de Ville, is 
‘*The Butchery,” near the Grande Place, commenced in the 
thirteenth century, but not completed till the fifteenth. Three 
centuries have left it nearly unchanged in appearance ; its outline 
and details are equally beautiful. ; 

The history of Ypres is full of incident. It lost its importance 
and manufacturing supremacy from causes similar to those which 
destroyed so many other Flemish towns, internal dissensions and 
foreign invasions. The turbulent spirit of the cloth-workers and 
other artisans led to their frequent banishment ez masse, and to the 
cessation of industry. England, by opening wide her ports to the 
refugees, gained what Flanders lost, and the busy hives of Belgium 
became depopulated. Frequent sieges also helped to ruin trade. 
The most memorable siege is that of 1383, when the burghers of 
Ghent, who had rebelled against the Count of Flanders, were aided 
by the English. The latter were commanded by the warrior-bishop 
Henry Spencer, of Norwich. A full account of the siege is given by 
Froissart, and also in ‘‘ The Chronicles of Flanders.’’ The English 
boasted that they would not only take Ypres but conquer Bruges, 
Damme, and Sluys, ‘‘ making no doubt that before September they 
would have conquered all Flanders.’’ Ypres was so completely 
invested that ‘‘ not even a dog could get out of the city.” But resist- 
ance was stow. on the part of the besieged ; the then novel sound of 
cannon failea to overawe them, and the English, news having arrived 
that the King of France was advancing with a numerous army, were 
obliged to raise the siege in despair and to abandon the place. 
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The departure of the foe did not, however, terminate the sufferings 
of the people. A considerable part of the city, particularly the 
suburban part of it, had been burned and destroyed. The siege 
had so impoverished the resources of the place that the houses could 
not be repaired. Many manufactures were suspended and the 
English, hitherto the best customers, revengefully closed their ports 
against the vessels of the Yprois. A fatal blow was thus given to 
industry and commerce. Year by year the commercial importance 
of the town waned, till it sank into insignificance. 

In the seventeenth century Ypres was regaining something of its 
lost prosperity, still further injured by the religious conflicts of the 
sixteenth, when it had to suffer afresh from the frequent wars of the 
reign of Louis le Grand. 

It was repeatedly taken by the French during the thirty years from 
1648 to 1678, and as often retaken by the troops of the Emperor. 
It was confirmed to the French by the Treaty of Nimuegen. It had 
to submit to the republican system inaugurated by the Revolution of 
1789, and remained French till after Waterloo, when it became part 
of the kingdom of the Netherlands, and in 1830 was finally allotted 
to Belgium. 

But an enemy more cruel than even foreign armies had its share 
in the depopulation and ruin of this ancient city. Few places have 
suffered so often and so severely from the plague. This was due to 
the undrained and unhealthy condition of the surrounding marshes, 
now happily remedied. The plague was such a frequent visitant that 
it was usually known as “la mort d’Ypres.”” More than 15,000 of 
the inhabitants were thus carried off in 1490; in 1552 the population 
was reduced by one-third ; and in 1583 nearly one person in every 
ten was taken. In 1638 the town was again severely visited. ‘“ La 
mort d’Ypres” spared neither age nor sex, rank nor employment. 
During three centuries this terrible scourge periodically visited and 
decimated the place. Every effort was made by the magistrates to 
meet such a merciless foe, and, since men learn wisdom through 
sorrowful experience, one good result of the many visitations of the 
plague was that Ypres led the van amongst the cities of Europe in 
the march of cleanliness and sanatory reform. This was one of the 
first cities which had paved streets, conduits and pipes underground 
to carry water into every street, and measures for the removal of dirt, 
dust, and refuse. It is still a remarkably clean and orderly town. 
Its burghers are intelligent, and proud of the past history and tradi- 
tions of the place. There is an excellent museum of antiquities and 
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a Literary Society specially devoted to the elucidation and preserva- 
tion of the ancient civic records, charters, and customs, upon which 
topics many volumes might be written. 


& 


Che Mrdinarp from Mr. Chomas Jenpns’ BWooke 
of Armes. 


Edited by JAMES GREENSTREET, Hon. Secretary of the Pipe Roll 
Society. 
PART X11. 
(Continued from p. 161, ante.) 


Hrettee. 
661. Arg., frettée Az. Mons' Robert Staunby. 1 fe 
662. Arg., frettée and achief Az. Mons‘ Simon de Beltoft. 794 
663. Arg., frettée Gu. Mons’ William Blanmostree. 765 
664. Arg., frettée Gu., each joint ; 
charged with a roundle Or. \ Mons" Thomas Trussell. 780 
665. Arg., frettée Gu., a canton ; 
Erm. 
666. Arg., frettée Gu., a chief | Monst Thomas Cospatryk, 
Az. ' de Wirkington. 840 
667. Arg., frettée anda chief Gu. Mons' Thomas Curwene. 803 
668. Arg., frettée Sa., a canton iu . 
fie ons 
669. Arg., frettée and a canton 


Mons Thomas Hewys. 785 


John Veirnoille. 783 


Sa Mons’ Peirs de Midelton. 792 


670. Arg., frettée Sa., an in- | Mons* 
escutcheon Gu. 
671. Az., frettée Arg. Mons’ William Tanee. 
672. Az., frettée Arg. within a 
bordure indented Or. 
673. Az., frettée and a chief Arg. Mons‘ Rauf Seintlegeir. 800 
674. Az., frettée anda chief Arg. Mons'ThomasSeint Legier. 788 
675. Az., frettée Or. Mons John de Scures. 775 
676. Az., frettée and a chief Or. Le Sire fitz Hugh. 791 
677. Az., frettée Or, a fess Gu. Richard Maundevyle. 499 
678. Az., frettée Or, a fess Gu. Mons’ Thomas Mandevyll. 777 
~ Mons’ Patrike Makcolagh, 
679. Erm., frettée Gu. | ype 8 781 
680. Gu., frettée Arg. Mons' John de Hodilston. 766 
681. Gu., frettée Arg., and a | 
label of three pendants Vert. j 
682. Gu., frettée Arg., and a “ 
label of three pendants Vert. j Rauf Beauchampe. 850 


Richard de la Ryuer. 


\ Le Sire de Ichingham. 


- Rauf Beauchampe. 
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683. Gu., frettée Arg., and a\ Mons‘ John fflemynge, de 
label of three pendants Vert. Westmerland. 

684. Gu., frettée Arg., and a | Mons' Thomas fflemynge, 
label of three pendants Vert. i de Westmerland. 

685. Gu., frettée Or. Hugh Sire d’Audley. 

686. Gu., frettée Or within a ‘ , 
bordure Arg. Mons’ John d’Audley. 

687. Gu., frettée Vair,a chiefOr. Mons" John Wyuill. 

688. Or, frettée Gu., each joint | Mons' Theobald de 
charged with a roundle Arg. \ Verdoun. 

689. Or, frettée Sa. Mons' de Murdake. 

690. Or, frettée Sa., and on a | 
chief of the second three roundles > Le Sire de St Amande. 
of the first. 

691. Or, frettée Sa., and on a 
chief of the second three roundles ; Sire William St Amaund. 
of the first. j 

692. Sa., frettée Arg. Le Sire de Harington. 


‘ : Mons’ Philop Bretton, 
693. Sa., frettée Arg., a chief Or. | Colbur gg retton, de 


694. Sa., frettée Or. Mons’ John Belewe. 
695. Sa., frettée Or. Mons’ Rogeir Belhowse. 


Frettee engrailed. 
696. Arg., frettée engrailed and \ Mons* Robert Beltoft. 


a chief Az. 
697. Gu., frettée engrailed Erm. Mons" Hugh Gyffard. 
698. Gu., frettée engrailed Erm. Wareys de Valoignes. 


699. Gu., frettée engrailed Erm. l , 
ulin « tendo Bas Mons’ Thomas Eynford. 


Garbs. 
zoo. Arg., a chevron Gu. betw. 
three sii of the second, banded - Monst Thomas Schefeld. 


"yor. Arg., a fess betw. three | Mons' Thomas Blen- 
garbs Sa. §  kansop. 

( Ranulf Bloundevyle, Cont 
de Chestre, son [Hugh 
Cavelok, Counte de 

_ Chestre,] fitz. 

Or { John de Galway, Conte 

- de Chestree, fitz Davyd 


Cont de Hontingdon. 
Pe aa Az., three garbs Or, banded \ Le Cont de Boughan. 


705. Erm., a chevron Gu. betw. 
three garbs Or. 


o2. Az., three garbs Or. 


703. Az., three  garbs 
“ recoup3.” 


\ Thomas Schefeld. 
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849 


767 
763 


764 
799 


784 
77° 


793 


771 
782 
789 


769 
776 


79° 


778 
779 


787 


1212 


1216 


1208 


1209 


I2I!I 


1214 
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706. Erm., a chevron Gu. betw. 
three garbs Or. 

707. Gu., three garbs Or. 

708. Or, a fess betw. 
garbs Gu. 

709. Sa., three garbs Arg. 

710. Sa., a chevron Or frettée 
Gu. betw. three garbs Arg. 

711. Sa., a chevron Or frettée 
Gu. betw. three garbs Arg. 


three 


712. Az., six garbs Or. 


ie? Hugh de Prest- 
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Thomas Sheffelde. 
John Comyn. 
John de Schefeld. 
Nichol de Segrave. 
Mons' Hugh de Prest- 
wolde. 
wald. 


de Chestre. 


4 Cavelok, Counte 


Grephounds. 


713. Gu., three 
courant in pale Arg. 
714. Gu., three 
courant in pale 
gobony Or and Sa. 
715. Gu., three greyhounds 
courant in pale Arg., collared 
gobony Or and Sa., and each 


greyhounds 


greyhounds 
Arg., collared 


Mons' John Mauleuerer. 


» John de Quixley. 


Adam de Quixley. 


charged on the shoulder with an 
escallop of the last. 
716. Sa., three 


greyhounds 
courant in pale Arg. 


Robert Mauleuerer. 
(Zo be continued.) 
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London Amusements in the Reign of George iit. 


HE following brief résumé of the amusements which London 
offered little more than a century ago to the visitor is taken 
from a very rare and curious work, ‘“‘ A Companion to Every 

Place of Curiosity and Entertainment in and about London and 
Westminster,” published in 1767. The original spelling is preserved 
throughout :— 


“Or THE PLACES OF PUBLIC DIVERSION AND AMUSEMENT IN 
AND ABOUT LONDON. 
** The winter diversions we shall confine to the four THEATRES. 
“The royal theatres of Drury Lane and Covent Garden are open 
every night in the week, Sundays excepted. The prices are, 
boxes, 55.; pit, 38.; first gallery, 2s.; second gallery, 1s. These 
houses are fitted up in a most magnificent manner, and their scenery 
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is very grand. They are supplied with excellent actors, singers, and 
dancers, who perform our best tragedies and comedies, together with 
pantomimes, ballad operas, and other entertainments. At Covent 
Garden is also exhibited every Wednesday and Friday in Lent those 
religious or sacred entertainments called oratorios, which are exceed- 
ingly grand. Each theatre has a remarkable good band of music. 
When the oratorios are performed the prices are, boxes and pit, 
1os. 6d. ; first gallery, 5s.; second gallery, 3s. 6d. 

“ Opera House, in the Hay Market. The prices are, tickets, 
1os. 6d. ; first gallery, 5s.; second gallery, 3s. 6d. Here are ex- 
hibited the best Italian operas, together with occasional balls, 
ridottoes, and masquerades. 

“ Tittle Theatre, in the Hay Market. The prices are, boxes, 5s. ; 
pit, 3s.; first gallery, 2s.; second gallery, 1s. At this place the 
public are occasionally entertained with concerts and _ theatrical 
performances of the droll or burlesque kind, many of which are 
indeed commendable. The public diversions for the summer are 
Vauxhall, Ranelagh, Marybone Gardens, and Sadler’s Wells. 

‘©Of VauxHALL GARDENS. Price 1s. each person. These gardens 
are situated about a mile and a half from London Bridge, in the 
parish of Lambeth and county of Surry. The gardens are large, 
well planted with lofty trees, that afford a delightful shade, with 
woodbines and underwoods, which furnish a safe asylum for the 
birds. A noble gravel-walk, goo feet in length, planted on each 
side with very lofty trees, leads from the great gate, and is terminated 
by a landscape of the country, a beautiful lawn of meadow ground, 
and a grand Gothic obelisk. To the right of this walk, as you enter, 
is the grove ; in the middle of it is a magnificent orchestra, the dome 
of which is surmounted with a plume of feathers, the crest of the 
Prince of Wales. In fine weather the musical entertainments are 
performed here. It has a very fine organ, with seats and desks for 
the musicians, and a vacancy at the front for the vocal performers. 
The seats or boxes round the orchestra are disposed to the best 
advantage with respect to hearing the music. 

“In most of the pavilions are pictures, painted from the designs 
of Mr. Hayman and Mr. Hogarth, on subjects admirably adapted 
to the place. In the grand pavilion are four pictures of Mr. Hay- 
man’s own hand, from the historical plays of Shakespeare, that are 
universally admired. Each pavilion has a table in it that will hold 
six or eight persons. At some distances are several noble vistas of 
very tall trees, where the spaces between each are filled up with neat 
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hedges ; and on the inside are planted flowers and sweet-smelling 
shrubs. The pavilions continue in a sweep, which leads to a 
beautiful piazza, and a colonnade, 500 feet in length, in the form of 
a semi-circle. This semi-circle leads to a sweep of pavilions, that 
terminate in the great walk. 

** At one end of the cross gravel walk is a beautiful landscape- 
painting of ruins and running water. At each end of another walk 
is a beautiful painting ; one is a building, with a scaffold and a ladder 
before it ; the other is a view of a Chinese garden. There are also 
several statues, in particular, one in marble, by Mr. Roubiliac, of the 
late Mr. Handel, playing on a lyre in the character of Orpheus ; and 
another of Milton, erected on a rock, almost surrounded with bushes ; 
in a sweet lawn adjoining to the garden, as if listening to music 
arising from the ground. 

“ In cold or rainy weather the musical performance is in a rotunda, 
in which is an orchestra, with an organ. This rotunda is seventy 
feet in diameter. In the centre hangs a magnificent chandelier, 
eleven feet in diameter, containing seventy-two lamps, in three rows. 
In the roof, which is arched and elliptic, are two little cupolas, in a 
peculiar taste, each cupola is adorned with paintings ; Apollo, Pan, 
and the Muses, are in one; and Neptune, with the Sea-Nymphs, in 
the other. 

* Adjoining to the walls are ten three-quarter columns. Between 
these columns are four paintings, by Hayman; the first represents 
the surrender of Montreal, in Canada, to the British army, com- 
manded by General Amherst. On a commemorating stone, at one 
corner of the piece, is this inscription: ‘Power exerted, Conquest 
obtained, Mercy shewn! 1760.’ 

“The second represents Britannia, holding in her hand a medallion 
of his present Majesty, and sitting on the right hand of Neptune in 
his chariot, drawn by sea-horses, who seem to partake in the triumph 
for the defeat of the French fleet (represented on the background) 
by Sir Edward Hawke, November 10, 1759. 

‘The third represents Lord Clive receiving the homage of the 
Nabob; and the fourth, Britannia distributing laurels to Lord Granby, 
Lord Albermarle, Lord Townshend, and the Colonels Monckton, 
Coote, &c. 

“The concert is opened with instrumental music about six 
o'clock, which having continued 'for about half an hour, the 
company are entertained with a song; and in this manner several 
other songs are performed, with sonatos or concertos between each, 
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till the close of the entertainment, which is usually about ten o'clock. 
A curious piece of machinery is exhibited about nine o’clock (notice 
whereof is given by ringing a bell) in a hollow, on the inside of one 
of the hedges near the entrance into the villas; by removing a 
curtain is shown a very fine landscape, illuminated by concealed 
lights, in which the principal objects that strike the eyes are a cas- 
cade or waterfall, and the millar’s house. The exact appearance of 
water is seen flowing down a declivity, and turning the wheel of the 
mill ; it rises up in a foam at the bottom, and then glides away. 

“When it grows dark, the garden near the orchestra is illuminated, 
almost in an instant, with about 1500 glass lamps, which, by their 
glittering among the trees, renders it exceedingly light and brilliant. 

‘‘ Everything is provided in the most elegant manner, for such of the 
company as chuse to sup in the gardens ; and the best of wines may 
be had at the prices usually paid for them in taverns. 


‘“* RENELAGH GARDENS. 


“ Renelagh Gardens, at Chelsea, is a public place of pleasure, where 
the first quality and best families in the kingdom resort. 

‘‘ Though the gardens are but small, in comparison of Vauxhall, 
they are excellently situated, and so disposed as to fill the eye with 
variety ; but the principal object of admiration is a large amphi- 
theatre. It is a circular building, resembling the Pantheon at 
Rome ; the external diameter is 185 feet: round the whole is an 
arcade, and over that a gallery with a balustrade (to admit the 
company into the upper boxes), except where the entrances breake 
the continuity. The internal diameter is 150 feet. The entrances 
were by four porticos opposite each other, which are of the Doric 
order, and the first story is rustick, but one of these entrances is 
now filled by the orchestra, which was removed from the place where 
it was originally built for the sake of the sound, which was there not 
so distinctly heard. 

‘In the middle of the area, where the orchestra was first designed, 
is a chimney having four faces, which makes the room warm and 
comfortable in bad weather ; and the upper part of it helps to sup- 
port the roof, and adds to the beauty of the structure. 


‘© MARYBONE GARDENS. 


“These gardens, which are but small, are of the same nature with 
the preceding. Here is a good band of music, with an organ, 
accompanied by the best voices. The music begins at half an hour 
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past six. Wine, coffee, tea, &c., may be had, at the prices usually 
paid for them at other places. 


“SADLER’s WELLS, &c. 

‘“‘ Here are performed extraordinary freaks of tumbling and rope- 
dancing, many surprising balances on the wire, together with figure 
dancing, singing, &c., and the whole concludes with a pantomime 
entertainment, the machinery, decorations, and contrivances of 
which are much admired. We shall just inform our readers that 
there are several gardens in London, which are continually open in 
fine weather, for genteel company to walk in: the principal ones 
are :— 

‘‘ Charter-house Gardens, in the Charter-house, Charter-house- 
square. 

‘*Grey’s-inn Gardens, in Grey’s-inn, Holborn. 

** Lincoln’s-inn Gardens, in Lincoln’s-inn, Chancery-lane. 

“ Inner-Temple Gardens, in the Inner-Temple, Fleet-street. 

‘‘ Outer-Temple Gardens, in the Outer-Temple, adjoining to the 
Inner-Temple. 

‘* As there are many strangers resorting to this great Metropolis, 
who have time sufficient to visit those delightful places around it, we 
will annex a description of such as are commonly resorted to.” 

[Here follow short notices of Greenwich, Woolwich, Kensington, 
Kew, Richmond, Hampton Court, and Windsor Castle, which call 
for no particular remark. ] 


Che Great Earl of Sbrewsburp’s JPraper-Book. 


MONG the remarkable examples of ancient caligraphy now 
AL. offered for sale by Mr. Bernard Quaritch, of Piccadilly, is 


a small folio MS. on vellum, finely illuminated with minia- 
tures, borders, and ornamental initials, in the original boards, 
known as the Talbot Prayer-book, or ‘‘ Livre d’Heures.” The book 
belonged originally to Sir John Talbot, K.G., first Earl of Shrews- 
bury, and dates from 1425 to 1433. Sir John Talbot, as we learn 
from Sir Bernard Burke, having married the eldest daughter and co- 
heir of Thomas Nevil, Lord Furnival, was summoned to Parliament 
in 1409 as “Johannes Talbot de Furnyvall.’”’ In 1412 he was 
appointed Lord Justice of Ireland, and two years afterwards he was 
made Lord Lieutenant of that kingdom, a post which he held for 
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seven years. This Lord Talbot, whom Shakespeare terms ‘‘ the 
great Alcides of the field,” was one of the most renowned captains 
of the warlike age in which he lived. ‘ His earlier feats of arms,” 
writes Sir Bernard Burke, ‘‘ were under Henry V. in France, at the 
siege and capture of Meaux. He was with the King when he died, 
in 1422, and he seems to have inherited the heroic spirit of his royal 
master. He gloriously sustained the cause of Henry VI., through- 
out his French realm, in battle after battle, until the very name of 
Talbot became a terror to Frenchmen. He was, for a moment, 
checked in his career by the Maid of Orleans, at Patay, in 1429, 
when, his army being routed, he was taken prisoner. He was 
exchanged for Ambrose de Lore, a celebrated French partisan, and 
was soon in activity again, the master-mind and master-director of 
the fierce contest in France, doing good and effective service every 
day. In reward, he was created, May 20, 1442, Earl of Shrewsbury. 
He was subsequently re-constituted Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and 
elevated to the peerage of that kingdom July 17, 1446, as Earl of 
Waterford, having been appointed at the same time Lord High 
Steward of Ireland. After this he went once more to fight in France. 
He commanded a fleet, landed, and took Falaise, and, as Lieutenant 
of the Duchy of Aquitaine, marched to the south and made Bor- 
deaux surrender and the surrounding minor towns send in instant 
submission. He thence advanced to the relief of Chastillon, ani 
met the besieging French army commanded by their then greatest 
leader, Dunois, Bastard of Orleans. In the battle which ensued, 
July 20, 1453, Talbot, in the eightieth year of his age, received a 
wound in the thigh, which proved immediately mortal. He had 
been victorious in forty different battles and dangerous skirmishes ; 
his death proved fatal to the English dominion in France, which 
never flourished afterwards.” 

The book mentioned above, and which the gallant soldier carried 
with him as a ‘‘ pocket companion” in most of his engagements, is 
thus described by Mr. Quaritch in the Catalogue of Illuminated 
Manuscripts which he has lately issued :— 


A volume of the most precious character ; a literary and histori- 
cal monument of national importance. It contains not only the 
Prayers and miniatures announced above, but also a number of 
English hymns and verses written probably by the hand of the great 
warrior himself, and therefore entitling him to rank among the 
English poets of the fifteenth century. The allusions in those hymns 
to the varying state of English affairs in France stamp their 
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originality, and are plainly assignable to the owner of the Prayer- 
book (which, from its peculiar shape, was clearly destined to be his 
inseparable companion, even on the battle-field). Not only do we 
find a poet in this English hero, but one whose very poetry has an 
historical flavour, and rings with echoes of the far-off but ever- 
memorable strife when the Maid of Orleans reversed the fortune of 
the English arms. This MS. was a wedding present from John, 
Duke of Bedford, Regent of France, to his friend Talbot on the 
occasion of the marriage of the latter to Margaret Beauchamp, the 
daughter of their common friend, Richard, Earl of Warwick. This 
was Talbot’s second marriage, and took place apparently in 1424, 
about the time when he received the Garter. In 1425 his great 
career of warfare in France began (he had already been there in 1420 
and 1422 with Henry V.), and in that year he, and the Earl of 
Warwick (his father-in-law), and the Regent Duke of Bedford were 
together, maintaining the cause of the young King Henry VI. in 
France. To this date the Livre d’Heures must be assigned, for the 
following reasons :—On the first leaf of the MS. there is a miniature 
representing Talbot and his wife in prayer, attended by their patron 
saints, with the escutcheons of the two families (Talbot and Beau- 
champ), and the two garters (of Talbot and of the Earl of Warwick), 
with a ducal coronet beneath, which indicates the Regent Bedford as 
the presenter of the book. While in Talbot’s hands it received many 
additions, chiefly in English, and probably most of them written by 
his own hand while in captivity after the battle of Patay from 1429 
to 1432. As far as leaf 81 the book is simply the Prayer-book 
which it was intended to be: on that leaf there begins a series of six 
miniatures (the Cross, God the Father, the Son, the Holy Ghost, 
the Trinity, Talbot at Confession), accompanied by several stanzas 
of English verse. Immediately beneath there is added a miniature 
of Talbot and his wife kneeling before St. Ursin (the patron saint of 
Bourges). This must have been painted in the early days of 
Talbot's captivity, when he was taken to Bourges to be presented to 
the French King, Charles VII., against whom he had been fighting 
when overthrown by Joan of Arc at Patay. 
At this time also he must have written the lines— 

. . » Saynt George the gode Knyght 

Over your ffomen geve zou myzt 

And holy saynt Katheryne 

To zoure begynnyng send gode fyne 

Saynt Christofre botefull on see and lond 

Joyfully make you see England ! 

A little further on he has written a hymn to the Virgin and the 

Saints, in eight stanzas, in which occurs the phrase, addressed to St. 
Alban— 


Now, in my nede, gode lord, remember me ! 


and this stanza, addressed to St. George— 
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Blessed Saint George, most in our remembrance, 
Agayn our fone hafe us alway in mynde 

Pray for oure grace, oure spede, and oure gode chance, 
As to Ynglond thou hast ben ever kynde ; 

And though Furtune hath cast us late behyndez 
Zit fayll us not when that we crye thi name 
Ffor with thi help we hope recure gode fame. 

This is followed by other English writing, partly prose-prayers in 
verse, amongst which is a transcript of Lydgate’s hymn to the 
«* Prothomartir of Bruty’s Albion.” 

No further addition than these—which are sufficient to give Talbot 
rank amongst our English poets—seems to have been made after 
1433, when he was set at liberty, and returned home, but only to set 
out once more for France, to renew the long and seldom intermitted 
struggle, in which he perished finally, sword in hand. In 1442 he 
was made Earl of Salop or Shrewsbury; in 1446 Earl of Wexford 
and Waterford and Lord Deputy of Ireland for the second time (he 
had already held that office in 1414-20). In 1447 or 1448 he was 
once more in France, never to see England again. In 1449, when 
Rouen was surrendered to the French king, and the English troops 
retired from their conquests, Talbot remained again for over a year 
in custody as a hostage for the fulfilment of the treaty, but was 
allowed by Charles VII. to use part of the time in making a pilgrim- 
age to Rome. In 1450 he made another effort to regain Guienne, 
and sustained the brunt of the final struggle with the French, who 
may be said to have completed the expulsion of the English when 
Talbot was defeated and slain, with his son, Lord de Lisle, at the 
battle of Chatillon, July 20, 1453. 


Whether he lost his book on the battle-field, or whether it formed 
part of the pillage taken by the mob of Bordeaux from the govern- 
ment-house where Talbot had resided (Archa@ologia, vol. i.) when 
that town fell into the power of the French king in 1453, is a matter 
that need not now be discussed, although we may bear in mind that 
it was a Breton force with which Talbot was engaged at the time of 
his death. Its romantic fate is left in obscurity for four hundred 
years after that occurrence, till, in 1855, it was bought by a dealer 
from a Breton peasant. Sold by the former to a Breton amateur, it 
was transferred for a high price to M. Didot, at whose sale it was 
bought by the present possessor. The illuminated Prayer-book of 
the first Earl of Shrewsbury, which shared his fortunes on the battle- 
fields that made him glorious, is—to say the very least—a precious 
relic which ought to be enshrined in the national collection of 
England. 
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Che history of Hilds. 
By CorRNELIUS WALFoRD, F.S.S., Barrister-at-Law. 
(Continued from p. 105.) 
PART IV. 
CuapTeR XLVI.—TZhe Gilds of Yorkshire—( Continued). 


ONTEFRACT.—There appear to be five different companies 
or Merchant Gilds in this town, traces of which have been 
found and recorded in ‘‘ The Books of Entries of the Ponte- 

fract Corporation, 1653—1726,” edited by Richard Holmes. He 
says: “ They are (1) the dealers in flesh meat, z.e., Butchers, (2) the 
dealers in woollen clothes, z.¢e., the Shoemakers and Cordwainers ; 
(3) the makers and dealers in wooden ware, including not only what 
we understand by that term, casks, bowls, &c., but many other 
articles, for the provision of which we now look to the potter, as well 
as Bows and Pattens, each now obsolete, and (4) the ordinary shop- 
keeper, or dealer in miscellaneous articles of merchandise, either by 
tale or weight.” 

The constitutions of three of these are preserved, and are pub- 
lished in this interesting book. 

The Butchers (1652).—They were to meet the Thursday next after 
Low Sunday, ten days after Easter ; and at least four other times in 
the year. They were to assemble in the Common Hall in the town 
called ‘* Moot Hall,” to elect two ‘‘substantiall and fitt p’sons to be 
their Wardens and governo’s.” If any, after election, refused to take 
office, he was to forfeit vis. viiit. to the Company, and “ tenn shillings 
to Mr. Major for the time being.” On the Thursday next after Low 
Sunday a “ Bedell ” was to be chosen, who was to warn the Company 
of all assemblies and meetings. He also was to be fined if he refuse 
to act. Fines were also imposed for non-attendance at meetings. 
No member was to take an apprentice for less than seven years. No 
apprentice was to set up in the town after his apprenticeship until he 
had provided a breakfast to the Company, and paid certain fees to 
the Wardens and Mayor. They were not to keep open their shops 
on Sunday, or frequent ale-houses during divine service. No alien 
or stranger was to be taken as apprentice, nor to be suffered to set 
up a shop in the town without the consent of the Mayor. That the 
meat was to be sold on the stalls and not taken from place to place. 
No corrupt flesh was to be sold without full consent of the purchaser. 
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After due payment to the Company and Mayor, the eldest son, after 
the father’s death, was to take the business. 

The Wardens for the time being were to gather in and receive ‘ull 
fines, penalties, paym’ts, and sums of money, by distresse, accon, 
suite, plaint, or otherwise, w’ch shall by reason of any pain, for- 
feiture, or penaltie in these constitucons or ordinances conteined, be 
forfeited and due to be paid.” 

These appear to be the principal rules at the time of John Hill, 
the first Mayor of Pontefract, but Mr. Holmes says there were trade 
rules of the Butchers, or Fleshers, many years before 1484, and that 
the present Booths below the Castle were originally the Fleshers’ 
booths; ‘stalls which Henry de Lacy’s Charter permitted his 
tenants to erect on the then vacant triangular space east of Bitch 
Hill.” Stalls were only allowed in two places in the town, and were 
erected under powers granted by the same charter. All the docu- 
ments connected with this Gild appear to have perished. 

1664.—The second set of constitutions preserved are those of the 
Wrights and other workers in wood, and is of equal antiquity with 
that of the Butchers. 

They were to meet on the second Monday after Trinity Monday, 
and their rules appear much the same as the last, except that atten- 
tion is called by Mr. Holmes to a provision “that the Wrights’”’ 
Company should bring out their ‘‘ Pageant in Corpus Christi play, 
called Noah,” which throws an interesting light upon the miracle plays 
as being established after the Commonwealth, and also that the sub- 
stitution of modernised phrases for those of a more archaic character 
showed that a change was passing over the English language. 

1700.—We next have the Mercers, or Merchant Grocers, who were 
to hold their meetings on Candlemas Day (February 2). These con- 
stitutions contain the names of the members of the Company, 
although they do not specify to which trade or occupation they re- 
spectively belonged. Besides these three, the constitutions of which 
are preserved, there were the Drapers and Tailors, and the Shoe- 
makers and Cordwainers, the dealers in wool and leather, and the 
latter Mr. Holmes says perhaps include the Tanners, of which the 
Staths of Tanshelf were prominent members. 

These companies became, it appears, most exclusive. 

Richmond.—At Richmond there was a Fraternity or Gild dedi- 
cated to the praise of God and the honour of John the Baptist; its 
object was to sanctify the pursuits of industry by the offices of 
religion. The members formed chantries to celebrate masses for the 
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souls of deceased benefactors, and to offer up prayers for the health 
of the souls and bodies of the living. They had certain privileges in 
the town, and, when travelling, were exempted from the payment of 
certain tolls. These funds supplied relief to poor brethren and distressed 
strangers, and occasionally to lepers, until they could be removed to 
the hospitals. The property of this Gild was seized by Henry VIII. 
in the thirty-eighth year of his reign. The chalices, copes, and 
ornaments of the altar were delivered over to the chamberlain of the 
borough. (From Spencer's ‘‘ Guide to Richmond.”’) 

Rotherham.—Gild of the Holy Cross, a.D. 1389.—From the 
translation we find in the “ Historic Notices of Rotheram,” by John 
Guest, this Gild appears to be of some considerable interest and long 
and ancient standing. The observances were a combination of social 
fellowship and religious fervour, but the translation being somewhat 
long we only briefly note the chief points of interest. It sets forth 
that in the thirtieth year of Edward III., after the Conquest, certain 
people of Rooderham in honour of God and the Holy Cross ordained 
this Fraternity. 

The brethren and sisters assembled once a year in the church to 
collect sufficient money to find a chaplain to chant masses for a year, 
and perform other divine services every day before the cross in the 
church, and to provide torches and tapers of the value of 13s. 4d. to 
burn on feast days. On the Feast of Exaltation of the Holy Cross 
these were removed and carried in the procession. 

When any of the Fraternity died, the body was carried by the 
survivors, with these torches burning round the body until it was 
buried, no other usages being observed. 

Mr. Guest also gives an account of another document which 
introduces us to an office of which little is known, but which would 
seem to be an offshoot of the arrangements of the Gilds of that town, 
** The Greaves of our Lady’s lights.” These officers, it would seem, 
had charge of an image of our Lady, and of the candles burnt before 
it, in the Chapel on the Bridge, and also of sundry arms and armours 
stored for the defence of the town. But this we do not give in extenso, 
as not falling strictly within the scope of the Gild itself. 

We find two other translations of documents relating to Gilds in 
this interesting book. First :— 

“The Services or Guylde of our Lady, in the sayde Parishe 
Churche of Rotherham. 

John Hill, incombent, of thage of Ix yeres hath none other lyving 
than the proffitts of the sayd service. 
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“Goods, ornamentes, and plate belonging to the sayd service or 
guylde as particularly doth appere by the rental, vj' xjs viij¢.. Coppie- 
hold, nil. Whereof resolutes and deduccions by yere, x*. And so 
remayneth clere to the Kinges Maiestie by yere, vj" xx‘.” 

Secondly :— 

‘“‘ The Service or Guylde of Saynt Katheryne, in the seyd Parishe 
Churche. 

“‘ Rychard Lyng, incombent, of thage of lvj yeres hath of the kinge’s 
maiestie one annuall pencion of cvj* viij’ ouer and besydes the 
proffittes of the seyd service. 

‘‘ Goods, ornaments and plate belonging to the sayd service or 
Guylde as apperith by inventorye : goods, vij’ v4 ob. ; plate, parcel 
gylte, xiij ounces j quarter. 

“The yerely value of the ffreehold belonging to the sayd service or 
Guyld as particularly doth appere by the rentall vj" xviij?.. Coppiehold, 
nil. 

“‘Resolutes and deduccions by yere ix’ ix‘, And so remayneth 
clere to the kinges majestie by yere, c.xj* ix?.” 

York.—The Gilds of this city we shall give in somewhat fuller 
detail than those of other places, as they present features distinct from 
any others in the kingdom at this date :— 

Gild of the Lord’s Prayer.—As to the beginning of this Gild, be 
it known that, once on a time, a play, setting forth the goodness of 
the Lord’s Prayer, was played in this city ; in which play all manner 
of vices and sins were held up to scorn, and the virtues were held up 
to praise. This play met with so much favour that many said, 
“Would that this play could be kept up in this city, for the health of 
the souls and for the comfort of the citizens and neighbours.” 
Hence, the keeping up of that play in times to come, for the health and 
amendment of the souls as well of the upholders as of the hearers of it, 
became the whole and sole cause of the beginning and fellowship of 
the bretheren of this brotherhood. And so the main charge of the 
Gild is to keep up this play, to the glory of God, the maker of the 
said prayer, and for the holding up of sins and vices to scorn. And 
because those who remain in their sins are unable to call God their 
father, therefore the bretheren of the Gild are, first of all, bound to 
shun company and businesses that are unworthy, and to keep them- 
selves to good and worthy businesses. And they are bound to pray 
for the bretheren and sisteren of the Gild, both alive and dead, that 
the living shall be able so to keep the Gild that they may deserve to 
win God's fatherhood, and that the dead may have their torments 
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lightened. Also, they are bound to come to the burial services of 
the dead bretheren and sisteren of the Gild. And if any one 
[member] does not leave enough to meet the cost of such services, 
the rest of the bretheren shall bear that cost. And if any brother 
dies, and is buried away from the city, the bretheren shall hold 
services for him within the City of York. It is then ordained that 
the Gild will not help any man who rushes rashly into law or quarrel. 
** And because vain is the gathering of the faithful without some work 
of kindliness is done, therefore the bretheren have made this Ordin.,” 
which was that bretheren should be helped in the cases of robbery, 
fire, false imprisonment, or other mischance. One candle-bearer and 
seven lights, “in token of the seven supplications in the Lord's 
Prayer,’’ were to be provided for feast days. A table was to be kept 
showing the use of the Lord’s Prayer. Whenever the play was 
played, the Gild was to ride with it through the streets, clad in livery ; 
and some were to keep order till the last. An annual feast was to 
be held, officers chosen, and accounts rendered. New members were 
to be pledged to a right life. The founders were too wise to pretend 
to foresee everything, so they ordained that the proposing of new 
Ordinances was not to be deemed treason. Divine service was to 
be held once a year specially, and ordinarily once every six weeks. 
The Gild had no lands, but only its play-properties, and a chest to 
keep them in. 

There is a reference to this Gild of the Lord’s Prayer in a hitherto 
unpublished tract of Wyclif, written, it is presumed, not later than 
1378, ten years before the period with which we are dealing. He is 
arguing that the Scriptures ought to be translated into English. He 
notes that St. Jerome translated the Bible into Latin; ‘also pe 
worpy reume of fraunse, not-wip-stondinge alle lettingis, hap translatid 
pe bible, & pe gospels, with opere trewe sentensis of doctours, out of 
lateyn in-to freynsch.” He asks, ‘* Why shulden not englissche men 
doso?” If English lords can get the Bible in French, why not in 
English? “And herfore freris han tau3t in Englond pe paternoster 
in englizsch tunge, as men seyen in the play of York, and in many 
opere cuntreys.” In this connection, it may safely be assumed that 
the Gild of the Lord’s Prayer exercised no small influence over the 
early Reformers of this country, and thus contributed in some degree 
to promote that institution, which eventually subverted so many of 
the Gilds themselves. We have here quoted from a volume of the 
Early English Text Society, Issue for 1879. 

Gild of St. John Baptist.—The first charge of this Gild is to 
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cherish brotherly love. And if any brother falls into want, so that 
he cannot maintain himself, he shall have, for kindness’ sake, seven- 
pence every week from the Gild. Service shall, once a year, be 
celebrated by a chaplain, for all the brethren, living and dead. No 
brother shall be so bold as to do wrong to anyone, thinking that the 
Gild will back him up. If he does, he shall be put out of the Gild 
for ever. Every brother binds himself that, if he is wroth with a 
brother, without reasonable cause, he shall pay, the first time a pound 
of wax ; the second time two pounds of wax ; and if he forgets him- 
self yet a third time, he shall do what the Wardens of the Gild, with 
twelve brethren, shall ordain, or be put out of the Gild. The affairs 
of the Gild shall not be told to anyone unless for the good of the 
Gild. The Gild has no goods other than what are raised by yearly 
payments. 

Gilad of St. Thomas.—This was also at York, a religious Gild 
established in medizval times, in honour of St. ‘Thomas of Canter- 
bury. The house of this Gild stands at the corner of Baggergate, 
and is still called by its original name of St. Thomas’s Hospital. It 
is now an ordinary almshouse for the reception of twelve poor 
widows. At the beginning of the fifteenth century this Gild was 
united to the important Gild or Fraternity of Corpus Christi. 

Gild of Corpus Christi.—The date of the origin of this Gild 
appears to have been 1408. ‘There was to be a processicn every 
year, and six priests were to be annually chosen for masters. 
New members were not to be required to take any oath, but 
they were required to have their consciences charged to make 
payments to the Gild. Services were to be held for the living 
and the dead. Laymen were to pay, and might pray, but they 
were to have no voice in the management of the Gild. Lights were 
to be borne at the festivals; no children or servants were to be 
allowed membership. An account of the goods of the Gild was to 
be given by the old Masters to the new. This famous Gild had in 
a few years enrolled nearly 15,000 members. In the procession 
held in 1415 no less than 96 separate crafts joined ; and no less than 
fifty-four distinct pageants were prepared and presented in the pro- 
cession by these crafts ; of these, eleven had their subjects taken from 
the Old Testament ; the remainder from the New. ‘Ten crafts made 
the show more glorious by bearing a vast number of blazing torches. 

Gild of S!. Christopher.—This also was a religious Gild, and to it 
was united the Gild of St. George. In the reign of King Henry VI. 
the Mayor and Commonalty, and the Masters, Brethren, and Sisters 
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of the Fraternity or Gild of St. Christopher entered into an agree- 
ment to build, at their joint expense, a new hall, to be called the 
Guildhall of the City of York, they were to have liberty and power 
to occupy this on the festival of St. James the Apostle, and for five 
days before and four days after that feast, for the assembling of the 
Gild on those days in every year forever. This important work took 
years to be completed. In the early part of the reign of Edward IV. 
it is recorded that the citizens assembled in the Guildhall, but the 
interior was not finished until later. There is fair reason to suppose 
that numerous other Fraternities existed in this city at this date. 

With these particulars we close the history of the several Gilds so 
far as they relate to England; of those of Wales and Scotland we 
may perhaps have something to write on a future occasion. 


$ 


Collectanea. 


A MARRIED SPINSTER.—The Royal Commission on Historical Manu- 
scripts have published their tenth report, in which appears a curious 
extract, as follows, from the County Records of Essex :—“ Maria Domina 
Petre, spinster, alias dicta Maria Domina Petre, uxor Johannis Petre.” 
The extract is of the date of Elizabeth, and the inference is that the 
Saxon word “spinster,” so unwarrantably interpolated amidst the Latin, 
was applied at that time to married as well as single ladies. But, how- 
ever comforting this theory may be to the hearts of maiden ladies of 
uncertain age, we cannot but think that there are facts to be urged against 
it. In the first place, the extract is from a presentment against the lady 
(who was a Roman Catholic) for not having attended the Protestant 
service of the Church of England. It will be noted that the literal sense 
of the extract is: “ Mary, Lady Petre, spinster, otherwise called Mary, 
Lady Petre, the wife of John Petre.” ‘“‘ May it not be possible,” asks a 
writer in Zhe Essex Standard, ‘that the zealous Protestants, who framed 
the indictment against the lady for this terrible offence, may, in their 
zeal for Protestantism, have purposely described her as a “spinster,” 
refusing to recognise the legality of her marriage to John Petre, cele- 
brated, as it very likely was, secretly, by some = Popish priest”? Un- 
less there is some other instance of the word “ spinster’’ being used ina 
legal document, or elsewhere, for a married woman, this passage from 
the Essex Records can hardly be considered conclusive. 

PROFESSOR C. T. NEWTON, C.B., late Keeper of the Greek and Roman 
Antiquities in the British Museum, in his third and concluding lecture 
delivered in the theatre of the Royal Institution on the unexhibited Greek 
and Roman sculptures which have been long stowed away in the base- 
ment of the British Museum for want of space, referred with some humour 
to the fact that though in times past, in other countries and under other 
conditions, he had been fortunate enough to be a discoverer, in those 
days it never occurred to him that his last task in connection with the 
Museum would be to re-discover many of the sculptures, which, purchased 
with grants of public money during the early part of the present century, 
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had been engraved at the expense of the trustees, and were known and 
referred to by every school of archzology in Europe, and known far better, 
too, he was sorry to say, by foreign nations than by the people of this 
country. It never occurred to him when he was digging up sculptures 
in Asia Minor that he would many years afterwards have to reveal their 
very existence to the British public by delivering these lectures. “ Here,” 
said Mr. Newton in conclusion, “‘ are a number of sculptures which have 
been buried in a cellar since the year 1852, which are defaced and be- 
gcimed with dirt and utterly useless to anybody, for in their present 
position they cannot be seen unless by the light of a lantern. Now, of 
course I am bound to accept the decision of my generation, and if it is 
the pleasure of the British public to leave these things where they are 
till the advent of another generation more sympathetic with regard to 
archzological studies, I have nothing more to say.” The authorities at 
Liverpool, it may be added, have intimated their willingness to provide 
the necessary accommodation for such antiquities as may be lying in the 
cellars of the British Museum, where room cannot be found for them 
except at a further outlay of public money. 

GENERAL GRENFELL has had the good fortune to discover an ancient 
Egyptian necropolis in the Libyan, or western desert, opposite Assouan, 
on the left bank of the Nile. Among the tombs already opened are 
several which date apparently from the twelfth Dynasty (czvca B.C. 3000), 
and are constructed in the style of the great Lycopolitan sepulchres in 
the mountain above Siout. They consist of two or more halls, or cham- 
bers, connected by corridors, the roof being supported by columns, and 
the walls decorated with coloured bas-reliefs in brilliant preservation. 
Several of these tombs appear to belong to members of a noble, if not a 
royally connected, family, the heads of which were probably governors of 
the province. The largest is described as a magnificent sepulchre (140 ft. 
by 40 ft.), and containing 30 columns, some square, some round. It pur- 
ports to be the tomb of a certain prince of Upper and Lower Egypt, who 
lived in the reign of one Neferkara, and who is represented in one of the 
wall-paintings as a lame man, leaning on a crutch. An altar, or a table 
for funerary offerings, occupies its original position in the inner chamber. 
The sculptures are curious, and the aspect of the whole tomb is extremely 
archaic. From the second to the end of the eleventh Dynasty, however, 
there were many kings named Neferkara ; and until the inscriptions are 
fully deciphered it is, of course, impossible to say under which ruler this 
lame functionary flourished. The tomb is attributed by those on the spot 
to the third Dynasty ; but it seems for many reasons more likely to date 
from the time of that Neferkara who succeeded Merenra of the sixth 
Dynasty. The founder of this line, Ati, was a native of the island of 
Elephantine, opposite Assouan, and the place first rose to importance 
under his successors. It was during the reign of Merenra that Una, a 
famous general and prime minister, quarried the granite of Assouan for 
the sepulchre and sarcophagus of his sovereign, and built a fleet of thir- 
teen vessels at Elephantine for the transport of the same. Pending 
further details, we should therefore be inclined to ascribe the large tomb 
to a nobleman of that period, especially if the neighbouring twelfth 
Dynasty tombs are those of his descendants. In one of these latter there 
are found a series of Osiride statues, representing the deceased in mum- 
mied form, done in baked clay or terra-cotta, and placed in recesses 
along the corridor. This, at all events, is an entire novelty in tomb deco- 
ration. The cemetery will probably prove to be of great extent, as there 
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is evidence of its having been in use down toa late period. The large 
tomb, usurped by later comers, was found piled to the ceiling with 
mummies, mummy-cases, and funerary furniture of Roman times, in- 
cluding upwards of sixty memorial stele. General Grenfell is pursuing 
his work of discovery by the help of our English soldiers, who continue to 
open and clear out tomb after tomb. 


a 
Reviews, 


Romano-British Mosaic Pavements. By T. MORGAN, F.S.A. (Whiting 
& Co., Sardinia-street, W.C. 1886.) 

IN order to make known to the world at large the extent to which the 
Romans of old made their presence felt in Britain, there was need of such 
a book as this, which Mr. T. Morgan, F.S.A., the worthy Treasurer of the 
British Archeological Association, has been induced to prepare at the 
urgent request of his many attached friends. There are indeed in exist- 
ence many learned and elaborate “ Monographs ” on individual examples 
of the mosaic art as applied to domestic architecture during the Roman 
occupation of our country ; but it was desirable to find a master mind 
able to appreciate each at its own value, to compare it with other 
examples, and to write a general description of the best-known specimens, 
such as would be intelligible to the general reader. 

Such a learned and painstaking author has been found in Mr. Morgan, 
who adds to his archzological qualifications those of a classical scholar 
also. The result is a work which, if it is not exhaustive of the subject on 
which it treats, gives a tolerably complete account of the chief pavements 
inlaid with mosaics that are to be found within the length and breadth of 
England and Wales, from that of Woodchester, which was first revealed 
by Lysons at the close of the Jast century, down to that which Messrs. 
Price made known to us, only four or five years ago, at Brading, in the 
Isle of Wight. Prefixed to the work is a most learned and scholarly 
essay on that particular portion of the religion of ancient Rome which 
these remains illustrate. As might naturally be expected, we find that in 
the palatial edifices of the Roman pretors and civil administrators the 
gods were well represented, in accordance with the advice of Virgil— 

Imprimis venerare Deos. 
And accordingly, the walls and floors of the villas at Woodchester, Bignor, 
Brading, Cirencester, and other places were adorned with figures of the 
joyous wine-god, Bacchus, the strong god, Hercules, the goddesses of 
corn and fruits, Ceres and Pomona, and with the emblems of the seasons 
and husbandry. We have not space to follow Mr. Morgan into details. 
It is enough to say that few works have appeared of late which reflect 
such credit on English learning and scholarship as that now before us. 
The illustrations are excellent; one of them, the pavement at Itchen 
Abbas, Hampshire, we have done ourselves the honour—for such we 
esteem it—of transferring to our pages (see ante, p. 194). The account 
of Britain as it was in the days of Roman occupation, when the Imperial 
eagles were displayed in Gloucestershire, in Hampshire, in Kent, and in 
Wales, as taken from the “ Itinerary of Antoninus,” a work often quoted 
but little studied, stands out in bold relief here in the latter part of the 
volume. Showing how our modern turnpike roads, and our still more 
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modern railways, have followed in the main the lines marked out by those 
Roman Conquerors who first mapped out these islands, and at once 
reduced them beneath the yoke of Rome and civilised their inhabitants, 
Mr. Morgan’s book is a contribution to our stock of knowledge for which 
all scholars should be grateful. 

Hampton Court Palace. By E. LAw (G. Bell & Sons. 1886). If any of 
our readers. learned or unlearned, wants to spend two or three days 
pleasantly, let him or her by all means devote twenty-four hours at least 
to the study of this book, and then make a pilgrimage to that place so 
haunted by Tudor memories. He will see with his eyes the present struc- 
ture, bereft indeed of some of its original glories, but still even so reflect- 
ing the image of the great Cardinal to whom its origin was due, and the 
Tudor sovereigns who not only owned but inhabited it. Mr. Law carries 
the history of the fabric down to the end of Elizabeth’s reign, promising 
to give us a full account of its later history in another volume, supple- 
mental to the present. He seems to have been particularly fortunate in 
obtaining access to all the various sources of information which a student of 
history would wish to consult, in the custody of the public departments 
and of the officials and custodians of the Palace itself; and he has been 
happy in the choice of his illustrations, some of which—the portraits 
of Henry and Elizabeth for instance—are photographed from the original 
pictures at Hampton Court. The ground plan, the views of the entrance 
tower, cloisters, &c., and the illustrations, borrowed from Mr. E. Jesse’s 
well-known but now rather obsolete work, help to give to the volume all 
the attractions that art can afford. The work would make an excellent 
gift-book. 

Unique Traditions of the West and South of Scotland. By J. G. 
BARBOUR. (Hamilton, Adams & Co. 1886.) 

THIS is really a second edition of a work, first presented to the public 
as far back as 1833, just after the death of Sir Walter Scott, who had 
done so much to wake the traditions of the Lowlands and Highlands 
alike into life. It isa work thoroughly in the same direction with Sir 
Walter’s writings, to which, indeed, it forms an excellent supplement. Mr. 
Barbour has not the creative genius of Scott, so as to work up his 
legendary tales into the shape of romances or poems: but he tells them 
plainly and simply ; they bristle with anecdote and wit, and will serve to 
amuse many an English household during the long winter evenings that 
are upon us. As a specimen, we take the following very brief account of 
the origin of the Dukedom and Marquisate of Queensberry :— 

“There are some hills or mountains in Scotland, the derivation of 
whose names are very significant and expressive of some memorable 
event ; and there are others whose names have been awarded to them 
merely in whim. 

“ Of the first kind, let us mention Bheinn le Dhia, or Benledi, which 
signifies the ‘ Hill of God ;’ and truly there have been traced upon its 
summit the remains of Druidical temples; and of the second sort. we 
may particularise Queensberry, whose strange appellation was bequeathed 
to it partly in whim, but by a whim somewhat remarkable. 

“It is well known in the Scottish history, that James the Fifth was 
married to a daughter of the king of France. It is also recorded in our 
Chronicles, that the king served up a strange dessert to his guests after 
his wedding dinner. A parcel of little covered dishes were set upon the 
table, and when these dishes were uncovered, they displayed, instead of 
fruits, &c.,a portion of silver coins. Douglas of Drumlanrig, who happened 
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to be present, was one of those who felt disappointed at this deceitful 
dessert. Even the French ambassador was dissatisfied ; and to him the 
king said, ‘I always wish to present the fruits of the country, and these 
pieces were procured from my mines in Crawford Muir.’ ‘I think,’ 
Drumlanrig ventured to say, ‘that my mountain berries would have made 
a better dessert.’ ‘ Your mountain berries!’ said the king, ‘and what 
kind of berries are bred in your cold country?’ ‘Just such a country as 
your Majesty’s garden at Leadhills, half-sneered Drumlanrig, ‘for there 
is scarce seven miles betwixt them, breeds my berries,—the whole 
mountain is a garden for berries.’ ‘ That must be a large garden indeed, 
Drumlanrig,’ said the king, smilingly, ‘I wish I saw that garden.’ 
‘Come and see it, my liege,’ cried Douglas. ‘I certainly will, Drumlanrig, 
cried the king, ‘and have a dessert of your mountain berries.’ 

“Some time after, the king, who had already made a journey into 
Nithsdale, kept his promise with Drumlanrig. Douglas conveyed the 
king to a large hill, at no great distance from Morton Castle. It was 
towards midsummer ; and on the skirts and the sides of the mountain 
there appeared large clusters of small berries, of a dark and bluish colour. 
Drumlanrig began to pull and to eat, and his Majesty stooped and pulled 
also. Douglas munched the berries greedily, and the king began to 
follow his example. ‘How does my liege like Drumlanrig berries?’ 
hesitatingly inquired Douglas. ‘Faith ! Drumlanrig, by no means amiss. 
They are a little sourish, indeed, but they do well in a warm day, when 
no springs are near.’ ‘And, says Drumlanrig, ‘they would prove a fair 
dessert after a hearty morsel of venison.’ 

“*What is the name of this hill?’ inquired the king. ‘It has no 
particular name as yet,’ returned Drumlanrig. ‘Send usa dish of your 
mountain berries to Holyrood,’ says the king, ‘I will present them to 
Queen Margaret, and I desire you for the tuture, always to give this hill 
the name of Queensberry” ‘It shall be so, my Sovereign,’ returned the 
Laird of Drumlanrig.” 

The second volume of Mr. C. ROACH SMITH’s Retrospections (G. Bell 
& Sons) is fully as interesting as the first, which we noticed in these 
pages nearly three years ago.* The more strictly social recollections of 
the venerable author we may leave to others to notice; but we may be 
allowed here to thank him more especially for his accounts of “ Roman 
London” (which he has himself done so much to illustrate), of Colchester, 
of his own museum of antiquities, and of the various continental towns 
and cities which he visited in order to explore their antiquities. Mr. C. 
R. Smith still lives on in a green old age: he took part in one at least of 
the archeological congresses of last summer ; and we look forward with 
considerable interest to a third volume which he promises at no very 
distant date. 

Mythology, Greek and Roman, by Mrs. A. W. HALL (Kerby & Endean), 
has reached the honours of a second edition. It is translated from the 
German of Noésselt, and has all the marks of German research. It will 
be most useful to those who wish to know the limits of the belief which 
the ancient classical writers placed in their deities and received 
cosmogony. 

There is not very much of a purely antiquarian interest in Mr. M. F. 
Tupper’s My Life as an Author (Sampson Low. 1886); but his 
accounts of the Charter House School and of Christ Church in his own 





* See vol. viii. p. 235. 
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and Mr. Gladstone’s days are full of anecdote which will recall the past, 
at all events to Oxford men; and we must not omit to direct the special 
attention of our readers to Mr. Tupper's juvenile tour in Cornwall, and 
his sketches of Cornish churches on pp. 39—5I. 

Mr. H. BRown’s Historical Sketch of Music (Reeves) ought assuredly 
to be interesting to our readers, as its author carries back his researches to 
‘the most ancient times,” namely, “‘ before the Deluge.” His chapters 
on music among the Egyptians, Pheenicians, Israelites, Assyrians, Greeks, 
Romans, and aboriginal Britons form a very good epitome of the 
subject. 

Among the contents of Part Ixii. of English Etchings (Sampson Low 
& Co.) will be found a very effective plate of ‘ Rouen,” etched by Miss 
E. M. Brandard, and also a spirited representation of the picturesque old 
town of Rye, by W. H. Borrow. 


“TRANSFORMATION CARDS,” the chief novelty of the season, are 
being applied to all sorts of purposes. Mrs. Ernest Hart, for instance, has 
had one designed, showing the interior of a wretched Irish hovel, which, 
on the application of a wet sponge, is suddenly changed into a smiling 
English cottage. So alsoa card that we have seen shows the Queen as 
she is now in her year of jubilee ; by the simple aid of the same sponge 
she is represented as she was on the day of her accession. Clergymen, 
in like manner, with dilapidated churches, and custodians of old castles, 
can easily make use of this process, in order to show their friends what 
those same fabrics would look like if properly restored, and all this 
at a most trifling cost. These cards can be supplied wholesale by a 
company established and in working order, at No. 34, Fenchurch-street, 
of which Mr. E. Walford is the secretary. 


zd 
Obituary MBemoirs. 


** Emori nolo ; sed me esse mortuum nihil xstimo.”—Zficharmus, 


Mr. CLEMENT MANSFIELD INGLEBY, LL.D., the well-known Shake- 
spearean commentator, died in September, at his residence, Valentines, 
near Ilford, Essex. He was born at Edgbaston, in 1823, graduated at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and practised for a few years as a solicitor in 
Birmingham. He afterwards conducted a class in logic in connection 
with the Midland Institute. In 1859, he published his work on “ The 
Shakespeare Fabrications,” which was followed in 1861 by *‘ A Complete 
View of the Shakespeare Controversy.” These volumes grew out of the 
controversy connected with the Perkins folio and Mr. Payne Collier's 
publication of the marginal notes of the old corrector inscribed upon the 
pages of the folio, and they threw grave doubts, to say the least, on Mr. 
Collier's honesty. Dr. Ingleby was also the author of “ Shakespeare’s 
Centurie of Prayse,’ and ‘“‘ Shakespeare, the Man and the Book,” issued 
in two volumes in 1877 and 1881. He further edited several works for 
the New Shakespeare Society, and published numerous pamphlets in 
connection with Shakespearean subjects. He was constant in his com- 
munications on his favourite studies to the literary world through the 
medium of Notes and Quertes. Dr. Ingleby was a member of various 
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learned societies, and was a frequent correspondent with English and 
European students on the writings of Shakespeare. 

THE REV. WILLIAM BARNES, B.D., the “ Dorsetshire Poet,” died in 
October, at the age of 86. He had been for many years Rector of 
Winterbourne Came, in that county. Mr. Barnes was a well-known 
archzologist, and, among other works, he was the author of “ An Anglo- 
Saxon Delectus,” “A View of the Roots and Stems of the English as a 
Teutonic Tongue,” “ Notes on Ancient Britain and the Britons,” “ Early 
England and the Saxon English,” and “ Rural Poems in Common 
English.” 

THE REV. EDWARD VENTRIS, M.A., Vicar of Stow-cum-Quay, near 
Cambridge, died on September 12. Mr. Ventris was a diligent anti- 
quary and a frequent contributor to Motes and Queries and to the Trans- 
actions of the Cambridge Antiquarian Society, his principal work being 
‘**Notes upon Chantries and Free Chapels,” published in 1856. He was 
also engaged on the compilation of the catalogue to the MSS. in the 
Cambridge University Library from 1858 to 1867. He spent a con- 
siderable portion of his leisure within the walls of the University library, 
and afforded valuable assistance for many years in drawing attention to 
the deticiencies in the collection of printed books. 


x 


Meetings of Learned Societies. 
METROPOLITAN. 


ROYAL ARCHOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 
(Continued from p. 181, ante.) 


ON Wednesday the archeologists, left Chester, 120 strong, to visit 
the far-famed Vale of Llangollen andthe Abbey of Valle Crucis. Aldlin- 
gollen was pointed out to them, the residence of Miss Ponsonby and Lady 
Emily Butler, the “ Ladies of Llangollen,” and thence they drove on to 
Valle Crucis, where the leading features of the structure, now in ruins, 
were explained by Mr. R. P. Pullan, and Mr. George C. Richardson. 
They next visited the pillar of Eliseg, where some brief remarks on its 
history, by Mr. A. Baker, wereread ; and the party returned to Llangollen 
in time for luncheon, and in the afternoon they drove from Llangollen to 
Offa’s Dyke, where a brief halt was made. Thence they went on to Chirk 
Castle, where they saw the chief features of the place and were much in- 
terested in the fine collection of pictures, books, and ancient furniture 
belonging to Mr. R. Myddelton-Biddulph, its owner. From Chirk station 
a special train took them on to Wrexham, where the very fine parish 
church was described by Mr. R. P. Pullan and Mr. A. N. Palmer, and the 
tomb of E. Yale, the founder of Yale College in America, was pointed 
out. In the evening the Bishop of Chester opened the antiquarian section 
ofthe meeting in the Council Chamber, with an address on the subject of 
archzology in its practical and useful aspect, in which he suggested that 
the limits of ancient manors should be worked into the maps of our 
ordnance surveys. The Rev. G. F. Browne read a paper on sculptured 
stones and crosses in Cheshire, which was illustrated by diagrams. Other 
papers were read in the Assembly Room, in the historical section, on 
“ Gifts of Land from Edward I. in Wales,” by Mr. H. Taylor, and on the 
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ancient commercial relations between Cheshire and Liverpool, by Sir 
James Picton. 

On Thursday the members of the Institute held their annual meeting 
in the Town Hall, when Lord Percy, whose term of office had expired, 
was re-elected President for another three years, as also were the retiring 
members of the Council. The annual report was adopted, the accounts 
were passed, and it was agreed to leave in the hands of the Council the 
choice of some means of increasing the numbers of the Institute, and so 
placing it on a safer basis financially. It was announced also that the 
next annual meeting would be held at Salisbury, to which city the Society 
had received a pressing invitation from the local authorities. Mr. 
Beresford-Hope, M.P., then opened the architectural section of the meet- 
ing, his speech being devoted to a review of the points in which ancient 
architecture may be reconciled with modern sanitary arrangements. The 
party were then escorted to the old Norman church of St. John, just 
outside the walls, and which served as the Cathedral of the diocese until 
the Reformation, when Henry VIII.suppressed St. Werburgh’s Abbey, and 
established the bishop’s seat within the walls of the latter. The interior 
of the church was described by Mr. R. P. Pullan and Sir James Picton, 
and its fine monumental crosses, &c., by the Rev. George Browne. After 
luncheon an hour was spent in viewing the Cathedral under the guidance 
of the Dean, Mr. R. P. Pullan, and the Rev. Mr. Venables, Precentor of 
Lincoln Cathedral, who explained the leading features of the nave, chancel, 
chapter-house, library, and cloisters, and who concluded his description 
by an appeal to “‘ some wealthy merchant or millionaire ” to complete the 
south-western tower. The inspection of the Cathedral being finished, the 
party were conveyed by boat up the river to Eaton Hall, the seat of the 
Duke of Westminster, who, with the Duchess of Westminster, entertained 
them at a garden party. The rain, however, which fell heavily, compelled 
them to remain on the covered terrace and in the library and other 
apartments, where refreshments were served. In the evening they were 
welcomed at a conversazione in the Town Hall by the Mayor and Cor- 
poration. 

The members of the Institute left Chester on Friday by train for 
Malpas, where the interesting and beautiful church was described by the 
rector, the Hon. and Rev. W. T. Kenyon and Mr. R. P. Pullan. At noon 
the members went on by special train to Nantwich, where they visited 
the church, the Rev. F. G. Blackburne, the rector, acting as their 
cicerone. From Nantwich, a drive of a few miles took them to Acton, 
where they inspected the church, Mr. R. P. Pullan offering here—as, 
indeed, he did at almost all the other churches visited—a few remarks on 
their leading architectural features. The parish church of Bunbury, 
which followed next, was explained by the Rev. W. Lowe. From 
Bunbury the party drove on to Beeston Castle, the loftiest spot in all 
Cheshire ; and here Precentor Venables favoured the company with some 
comments on its leading features and past history. The return journey 
to Chester was made by special train, which brought the archzologists 
back in time for the evening meetings of the three sections at the 
Town Hall. 

Saturday was a long day, and was devoted toa drive along the old 
Roman road, past Tarvin and Kelsburrow, into Delamere Forest, which 
once covered nearly the whole of the County Palatine. The road along 
which the archzologists passed is substantially the same as the ancient 
Watling Street ; and the destination of the party was near the old 
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Mancunium and Nettlefold, where they had pointed out to them by their 
guides the junction of the Roman roads leading northwards. They next 
drove on to the district of Organ’s Dale, where they were much interested 
by the sight of the high rocks cut out in narrow tracks in order to 
accommodate the heavy traffic. Thence a short drive took them on to 
Eddisbury, where they lunched at the Abbey Arms, and inspected the 
remains of some early fortifications, of uncertain date, on the adjoining 
hill. After luncheon the party drove on to Lob Slack, where they 
inspected other portions of the Roman roads, which intersect the county 
in all directions round Chester. Such of the party as did not care for 
the long and fatiguing drive into Delamere Forest accompanied Precentor 
Venables over the cathedral and the old monastic building of St. Wer- 
burgh, including the cloisters, the refectory, and the treasures of the 
library, which were rather hastily passed over on Thursday. Others 
preferred spending the afternoon in inspecting the rival treasures of the 
temporary local museum, which was enriched with loans from most of the 
collections in Cheshire, and was arranged with great care and skill in the 
Town Hall by Mr. W. T. Ready, aided by Mr. Shrubsole. This included 
a fine collection of municipal maces and other insignia of civic office, 
among which those of Congleton were conspicuous : the ancient charters 
of the city of Chester itself, fine illuminated missals, Hora, Gospels, &c.; 
early-printed books, including sundry Bibles and the well-known Nurem- 
berg Chronicle ; early pictures and prints of Cheshire churches, castles, 
and mansions, many of them displaying ornamental timber fronts, which 
are now no more; an iron ducking-stool, or rather, ducking-cage ; three 
scolds’ bridles, of the same material ; some beautiful swords, helmets, 
pikes, and javelins, and avariety of other curious articles far too numerous 
to record individually. The charters and the ducking-cage were especially 
admired. Among the papers read at the various sectional gatherings 
were the following: Mr. R. P. Pullan on the “ Discovery of the Artemi- 
sium at Memi;” Mr. T. Rigby, on “ Old Customs and Practices connected 
with Farming in Cheshire ;” Mr. Alderman Brown, on the “ Ancient 
Charters of Chester ;” Mr. T. H. Baylis, Q.C., on the “ Law of Treasure 
Trove ;” Mr. J. E. Worsley, on “Cromlechs at Llanfairfechan ;” Mr. 
T. P. Earwaker, on “ Marriages of Children in the Sixteenth Century, 
taken from the records of the Local Consistory Court ;” Mr. I. M. Jones, 
on a “Roman Hypocaust lately found at Chester;” Messrs. Lockwood 
and Hewitt on the “Old Gabled Houses of Chester.” But the paper 
which seemed to create the greatest and most general interest was that 
“On the age of the City Walls of Chester,” by Mr. G. W. Shrubsole. 
This was read in the presence of the president of the meeting, the Duke 
of Westminster, and it went far to show that, if these walls are of Roman 
origin, they have been so constantly and so effectually refaced from time 
to time by successive “ Muringers ” (for so the aldermen who had special 
charge of the walls are here styled), that at all events there are scarcely 
any traces of Roman work above ground now to be seen, though probably 
they stand upon Roman foundations. Dr. Bruce, the venerable historian 
of the Roman wall, the Duke of Westminster, Mr. Brown, Mr. Lam- 
bert, Mr. E. Walford, and other members took part in the discussion 
which followed, and a vote of thanks to Mr. Shrubsole for his paper, and 
to the Duke of Westminster for taking the chair, brought the meeting to 
a close. 

On Sunday the Mayor and Corporation of Chester, accompanied by 
most of the members of the Archzological Institute, attended Divine 
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service in state. An appropriate sermon was preached by the Bishop, 
Dr. Stubbs, who welcomed all branches of antiquarian study and research 
as useful handmaids to religion. The sermon fn the evening was preached 
by the Rev. George F. Browne. 

On Monday, soon after breakfast, the party drove to Hawarden, where 
they inspected the ruins of the ancient castle in the park, including the 
keep and chapel, under the guidance of Mr. W. H. Gladstone. Thence 
they walked to the parish church, where they saw the fine recumbent 
figure of the late Sir Stephen Glynne. Leaving Hawarden they made 
their way on to Mold, where they inspected the ancient parish church, 
which was explained and commented on by Mr. R. P. Pullan. After a 
hurried visit to the Bailey Hill, they drove on to Caergwrle, where the 
Rev. Precentor Venables described the leading features of the ruined 
castle. On their way they passed Plas Teg, but time did not allow of a 
halt being made there. Late in the afternoon they drove on to Gresford, 
near Wrexham, visiting the church, under the guidance of Mr. R. P. 
Pullan and Mr. William Trevor Parkins. From Gresford they reached 
Chester by train ; and their numbers were none the fewer because a visit 
to the home of Mr. Gladstone formed a part of the day’s programme. 
At the Town Hall in the evening sectional meetings the printed programme 
included the following papers : On “ Carnarvon Castle,” by Sir Llewellyn 
Turner; on “ The Gabled Houses of Chester,” by Messrs. Lockwood and 
J. Hewitt. 

Tuesday, August 17, was the concluding day of the Congress, and was 
devoted to a rather long journey by railway to Flint, Conway, and 
Carnarvon Castles. The former was described by Mr. Henry Taylor, 
Town Clerk of Flint; and the other two castles by Sir Llewellyn Turner, 
who entertained the members of the Institute at luncheon, and in other 
ways contributed to the pleasure of the day. Sir L. Turner in his paper re- 
asserted the authenticity of the old tradition which assigns a small room 
in the lower storey of one of the towers of Carnarvon Castle as the birth- 
place of the Black Prince, basing his arguments on the general accuracy 
of tradition in Wales, and on the fact that although the upper storeys of 
the tower may be, and probably are of later date, the lower part is as old 
as the’ reign of Edward I., and was completed in time to be the scene of 
the Prince’s birth. Earl Percy took the chair at the evening meeting, 
when Mr. H. S. Skipton read a very interesting paper on “ Ancient 
Sport in Cheshire, with Notices of the Grosvenor Family.” The 
Congress then broke up, not without regret at leaving a city in which its 
members had seen much that was of great interest, and in which they 
had been most hospitably and kindly received. 

LIBRARY ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM.—The ninth 
annual conference of this Association was opened on Tuesday, September 
28, at the Hall and Library of Gray’s-Inn, Dr. Bond of the British 
Museum, presiding. The report of the Council having been read and 
adopted, the President, in the course of his address, congratulated the 
members of the Association on the attainment of the ninth year of their 
existence, and said that the Association had maintained itself through 
these earlier years with recognised success, and had achieved many of its 
objects. It had, moreover, pursued its aims by methods which must be 
universally approved—by personal discussion and by published proceed- 





* The contrary is asserted by the late Rev. C. H. Hartshorne in the Journal 
of the Institute, and re-asserted by his son Mr. A. H. Hartshorne, F.S.A., in a 
recent letter to the Zimes. 
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ings. Owing to the lowness of the annual subscription the want of suffi- 
cient funds had been severely felt. They wanted a more extended class 
of supporters. They ought to include in their list of members not only 
managers and custodians of libraries, but more of those for whom libraries 
were indispensable for carrying on their literary and scientific researches. 
The Association was to be congratulated upon the work it had accom- 
plished, but much also remained to be done in collecting information of 
the growth and methods of administration of libraries abroad, of their 
comparative riches and deficiencies, of their system of preservation and 
arrangement, what helps they gave to students, and what effects from 
their influence could be traced in the character and condition of the people. 
The President offered several suggestions as to the management of libra- 
ries, and pointed out that organisation was indispensable for the proper 
administration of great public libraries. Mr. E. Maunde Thompson, keeper 
of the MSS. at the British Museum, read a paper on the Arrangement 
and Preservation of Manuscripts: Professor F. Pollock followed with an 
elaborate paper on the Use and Arrangement of Law Libraries ; and Mr. 
J. D. Mullins, librarian of the Birmingham Free Libraries, made a few 
remarks on Library Statistics. The members then, at the invitation of 
the treasurer and masters of the Bench of the Honourable Society of 
Gray’s-Inn, repaired to luncheon at the Gray’s-Inn Hall. Afterwards a 
visit was made to Lambeth Palace and Library. 

On Wednesday the proceedings commenced with a renewal of the 
adjourned discussion on “ Library Statistics,” Mr. Wright, of Plymouth, 
suggesting that a library in connection with the Association should be 
formed in London, and should contain statistics, catalogues, and every 
form of information connected with library work. A discussion ensued 
on various items in the report of the Council and the Treasurer’s report, 
which were ultimately adopted. The Secretary (Mr. E. C. Thomas) read 
a paper on libraries and librarianship in Germany, written by Professor 
Carl Dziatzko, librarian of the University of Géttingen. In the discussion 
which followed, Dr. Seligman said he thought there should be a Minister 
of Public Education in England, who should have supreme control of the 
public libraries. On the motion of the Chairman the following resolu- 
tions were agreed to :—“ That it is expedient to re-introduce the Libraries 
Bill introduced by Mr. Hopwood ;” and “That a Parliamentary Com- 
mittee be appointed, to consist of the members of the Council, with power 
to add to their number.” Mr. W. Wright read a paper on ‘ Municipal 
Libraries and Suburban Districts.” Professor R. K. Douglas, assistant 
keeper of printed books, British Museum, read a paper on the “ Libraries 
of the Far East.” Dr. Richard Garnett, assistant keeper of printed books, 
British Museum, followed with a paper on changes at the British Museum 
since 1877. He remarked that the total number of volumes acquired 
during the eight years ending 1885, including books of music and news- 
papers, was in round numbers 250,000, giving an average of about 31,000 
for the year. The Manuscript Department had received a grand acquisi- 
tion of the Stowe Manuscripts, including 901 MSS. of extraordinary 
interest, bought by a special grant in 1883. The members afterwards 
visited the British Museum. 

On Thursday, the concluding day of the Conference, Chancellor Christie 
presided. Mr. J. P. Briscoe, Free Public Library, Nottingham, read a 
paper on “ Libraries for the Blind.” Mr. W. May, librarian of the Free 
Public Library, Birkenhead, read a paper entitled ‘* A Plea for a Classifi- 
cation Scheme.” Mr. H. R. Tedder, librarian of the Athenzeum Club, 
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read a paper on the classification of Shakespeareana, which stated that a 
complete collection of the literature connected with the life and works of 
our national dramatist would extend to 10,000 volumes, an amount in- 
creasing every year by 300 or 400 volumes. He described an elaborate 
scheme, arranged under twenty-six main headings with a number of sub-sec- 
tions, under which might be arranged all the books, pamphlets, prints, &c., 
connected with “the greatest name in all literature.” Mr. J. W. Zachns- 
dorf followed with a paper entitled “ Practical Suggestions on Book- 
binding.” The members then visited the Record Office, and on their 
reiurn, proceeded to elect various officers for the ensuing year. 

“Opp VOLUMES.”—On Octodver 8, the meetings of this unique literary 
and social “ Sette” were resumed, Bro. G. Clulow in the chair. Bro. 
Heron Allen, the “ Necromancer,” delivered a discourse upon “ Autographs 
and their Significations,” in which he pointed out the national peculiarities 
of caligraphy as distinct, and in each case in agreement with the national 
temperament. A conversation followed, in which Brothers Quaritch, E. 
Walford, and Mr. Oscar Wilde took part. The latter gentleman referred 
to the passion for autograph collecting in the United States, and protested 
against the public sale of private autograph letters as a degrading feature 
of relic hunting. Bro. E. Walford exhibited a fine MS. on vellum of a 
Bible, of early fifteenth century work, and a book of Hore, beautifully 
illuminated, in the original binding, from the Low Countries ; and alsoa 
very early copy of “‘ The Ship of Fools,” printed at Paris. Bro. Horner, 
organist, brought the proceedings toa close by the performance of some 
quaint eighteenth century love songs. 





SCHOOL OF ARCHZOLOGY AT ATHENS.—On Tuesday, October 19, the 
committee of the subscribers to the British School of Archzology at 
Athens held a meeting, at which Professor Jubb said the school had been 
erected and paid for, Mr. F. Penrose had been appointed director, and a 
provisional income of £400 a year for three years had been raised ; but 
additional funds were required. Professor C. T. Newton suggested. that 
there should ultimately be raised a special fund for the payment of the 
travelling expenses of the students at Athens. A managing committee 
was appointed. 

AT the seventh International Oriental Congress held at Vienna in 
September, Dr. Hellen read a paper and exhibited a copy of the famous 
Syro-Chinese inscription at Si-ngan-fu, in China. Professor Oppert 
spoke of the judicial texts of the Chaldeans and Assyrians from the most 
ancient times down to the epoch of the Romans; and the Rev. J. N. 
Strassmeyer read a paper on the numerous inscription of King Nabonidus 
which are in the British Museum. In the African section Miss Amelia 
B. Edwards’s communication on the dispersion of the antiquities found in 
Egypt was received with general applause, and her proposal to form a 
committee in order to catalogue them was strongly supported. Among 
the other communications the most important was that of Professor 
Diimichen. M. Naville placed on the table his great work on the Egyptian 
“* Book of the Dead,” and explained his method of preparing it. Professors 
Miller, Patkanoff, ‘and Chowlson (of St. Petersburg), and others, also 
took part in the proceedings. 

thy 


SIR THOMAS WADE has offered to present to the University of Cam- 
bridge his fine collection of Chinese literature. 
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Antiquarian ews ¢ Motes. 


A VERY fine exhibition of the works of the Old Masters, mostly of the 
native school, has been lately held at Brussels. 

A NEW and revised edition of the “ History of England” which they 
publish is promised by Messrs. Cassell & Co. 

THE Duke of Cleveland has forwarded a donation of £1,000 to the 
fund for the restoration of the ancient parish church of Wem, Shropshire. 

MEssRs. MACMILLAN & Co. will publish immediately a new edition 
of the late Mr. M‘Lennan’s “‘ Studies in Ancient History,” comprising a 
reprint of the Essay on Primitive Marriage. 

THE Italian Ministry have directed that the collection of musical 
works which formed part of the Municipal Library in Rome shall be 
transferred to the Accademia di Santa Cecilia. 

The Academy states that Messrs. Macmillan have in the press a trans- 
lation into English verse of the first twelve books of the “ Odyssey” by 
the Earl of Carnarvon. 

A NEW and attractive little edition of the works of Shakespeare, in 
eight pocket volumes, is being issued by Messrs. David Bryce & Son, 
publishers, of Buchanan-street, Glasgow. 

THE Old Spa Fields Chapel, in Exmouth-street, Clerkenwell, built in 
1770, for a place of amusement, in imitation of the Pantheon, and con- 
verted afterwards by Selina, Countess of Huntingdon, into a chapel, was 
finally closed in September, and is about to be demolished. 

IN room XIII. of the National Gallery has been placed on a screen 
and numbered 1,220, “a Virgin and Child,” by Andrea di Luigi d’Assisi, 
who was living in 1484, and is known as “ L’Ingegno,” and was a member 
of the Umbrian School. 

THE long-promised ‘‘ History of Oxford,’’ by Mr. H. Maxwell Lyte, 
author of the “‘ History of Eton,” and now Deputy-Keeper of the Public 
Records, will be entitled “ Medizval Oxford, from the Earliest Times to 
the Revival of Learning.” 

Mr. ALFRED SCOTT GATTY, Rouge Dragon, has been appointed by 
the Duke of Norfolk to the post of York Herald, vacant by the death of 
the late holder, Mr. de Haviland. Mr. Albert William Woods, grandson 
of Sir Albert Woods, has been appointed to succeed Mr. Gatty. 

THE new monthly journal devoted to Assyriology and cognate studies 
is to be entitled Zhe Babylonian and Oriental Record. It will be issued 
under the direction of an editorial committee comprising several eminent 
scholars. 

SIR EDWARD COLEBROOKE is editing “The Rise of the British Power 
in the East,” by the late Mr. Mountstuart Elphinstone. It forms a con- 
tinuation of his history of India in the Hindoo and Mahomedan periods. 
Mr. Murray is the publisher. 

THE “ Haydock Papers,” which are to appear in A/erry England with 
the new year, will form an interesting record of an old Lancashire family 
which suffered much under the Elizabethan persecutions and since that 
day, on account of their attachment to the Roman Catholic Church. 

A LARGE boat, supposed to be Gaulish, has been found in the bed of 
the Cher, in the North of France. It is of oak, and the planks show that 
the trees used in its construction were of colossal proportions. It has been 
removed to the Hotel Cajas at Bourges. 

DURING the first week of the current month, Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkin- 
son & Hodge will bring to the hammer at their rooms in Wellington- 
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street, Strand, the valuable library of the late Mr. E. Solly, F.R.S., 
which has been removed from Camden House, Sutton, Surrey. It is 
particularly rich in antiquarian and bibliographical works. 

ACCORDING to The Atheneum, Dr. J. J. Jusserand has been at work 
lately in the British Museum, revising his ‘‘ History of English Litera- 
ture,” which he has brought down to near the end of the eighteenth 
century. He has found some fresh and interesting details about Hobbes 
and other writers in the archives of the French Foreign Office. 

THE Dean of Winchester, the Very Kev. Dr. Kitchin, has intimated 
that, should a vacant niche be left in the great screen in Winchester 
Cathedral it shall be occupied by a statue of the friend of good Bishop 
Ken, and the father of anglers, who lies buried in Winchester Cathedral, 
Izaak Walton. 

THE arrangement of probably an unique collection has just been con- 
cluded at the Bibliothéque de l’Arsenal, at Paris. It is a collection of 
nearly all the French theatrical pieces, since the first known theatrical 
representations in France, which have been printed. About 18,000 pieces 
have been classified in this collection, and the number of French dramatic 
works regularly catalogued amounts in all to about 35,000. 

Mr. HAMO THORNYCROFT, in a letter to Zhe Zimes, calls attention 
to a serious neglect in the preservation of the Roman Villa at Brading, 
and suggests that the remains be at once covered in with earth, asa 
temporary means of preservation, until sufficient funds are raised “‘to 
secure the covering of an adequate and permanent roofing to the entire 
excavation.” 

THE removal of the Hart memorial tablet from the north wall of the 
church of Stratford-on-Avon having given rise to some dissatisfaction in 
various quarters, the matter was taken up by the Restoration Committee, 
with the result that it has been restored to its original position. A brass 
tablet, with an exact copy of the inscription, has also been placed immedi- 
ately below it. 

THE statue of the negro bearing a sun-dial, once a well-known object 
in Clement’s Inn Gardens, but which disappeared some two or three years 
ago, has at length turned up again, and is located on the river terrace of 
the Inner Temple Gardens. It was originally brought from Italy, and 
presented to Clement’s Inn by Lord Clare, about the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. The sun-dial bears the date of 1731. 

A HOUSE dating from the third century A.D. has been unearthed at 
Rome in excellent preservation. The walls are covered with paintings, 
mostly of Biblical subjects ; but a few represent mythological scenes, 
such as AEsculapius and the serpent and Pegasus. A skeleton in its 
coffin was also found in the house—a specially interesting discovery, as at 
that period no one was openly permitted to be buried within the city. 

The Illustrated Naval and Military Magazine for October, published by 
Messrs. Allen, contains, zzéer alia, the first part of an account of the 
Early English Army, another instalment of the Parliamentary Generals 
of the Civil War, by Major Walford, R.A., and a visit to Sir John Moore’s 
grave at Corunna, by Mrs. Julia Conron, a daughter of the editor of Zhe 
Antiquarian Magazine. 

A CORRESPONDENT of The Atheneum at Athens writes :—The fearful 
earthquake of the 27th of August, which was felt throughout Greece, and 
which destroyed whole villages in the Peloponnesus, did not entirely 
spare the antiquities of Olympia. Four pillars at the entrance to the 
Byzantine church were thrown down and three of them dashed to pieces, 
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and two pillars of the Palzstra were overthrown and broken into atoms. 
Fortunately, no damage was done to the collections.” 

THE foundations of a Roman villa have been brought to light by Mr. 
J. Rutland, secretary of the Thames Valley Antiquarian Society, upon 
ground belonging to Mr. R. Silver, J.P., at Folly Hill, Maidenhead. 
During the excavations Mr. Rutland found a Roman knife, bronze shawl 
pin, several coins, some portions of Samian ware, and a hypocaust in 
capital preservation. The same gentleman made a find of Saxon antiques 
at Taplow three years ago. 

It is reported from Rome that an oval picture of the Holy Family has 
disappeared from the church of Sant’ Andrea, at Urbino, Raphael’s native 
town. It was a beautiful painting, greatly prized, generally attributed to 
Raphael, but the critics were inclined to assign it to Timoteo Viti, one of 
his masters. The Government have ordered a strict inquiry into the 
occurrence. 

AN important discovery has lately been made at Pompeii. Near the 
Eastern Gate leading to Nocera, has been found a street of tombs, 
similar to the famous one outside the Western Gate, which, it is believed, 
contains sepulchres of the highest interest. Unfortunately, the funds 
available for excavation are just now very low, so that the scientific world 
will probably for some time to come be kept in suspense as to the precise 
value and further details of these interesting relics of antiquity. 

Mr. WM. NELSON, the well-known publisher, of Edinburgh, has pro- 
posed to undertake the restoration of some of the most interesting features 
of Edinburgh Castle, including the Argyll Tower and Chamber, St. 
Margaret’s Chapel, and the great Parliament Hall. The chapel has one 
curious feature ; its eastern end is square externally, but apsidal within. 
The Parliament Hall, once the place of state of the Stuart kings, is now 
used as the hospital for the garrison, and broken up by floors and parti- 
tions into several distinct apartments. 

THE Duc d’Aumale has presented to the French Institute the Chateau 
of Chantilly, together with the pictures, books, statues, trophies, and 
works of art that it contains, on condition of that body keeping up the 
present character of the buildings. Any surplus funds are to be devoted 
to making additions to the art collections, and the raising of pensions 
and annuities in favour of indigent men of letters and artists. This is 
indeed a noble reply to the senseless and unmerited insults so lately 
hea ped on the Prince and his family by the Republic. 

Mr. WILLIAM PORTER (an Icelandic ard Scandinavian scholar not 
unknown to the readers of this Magazine), and Mr. Holderness (joint 
author of a“ Dictionary of the Holderness Dialect’’), have in prepara- 
tion a paper on the “Battle of Brunnanburh.” The site of this 
celebrated battle of Anglo-Saxon times has never yet been fixed upon 
with certainty. We believe these two friends have been pursuing their 
subject for some years, and we anticipate their paper will be one of con- 
siderable historical and philological research. 

A NEw monthly publication has been started, entitled “The Dynamiter, 
a record of Literary Bombshells, Books old and new, flung into the camp 
of the Orthodox.” Its projector, judging from the contents of the first 
number, is evidently a member of the school of Free-thought, and his 
publication is intended to be a record of all the most advanced works on 
Sociology in its broadest sense ; and he further tells us that he is “ rather 
inclined to suggest that a more careful study of old books would render 
unnecessary many of the new ones.” 
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A CINERARY urn has been exhumed near Burnley, and an examination 
points to the spot having been a Roman burying-place. At the depth of 
a little over three feet was laid bare a chamber 18 in. square, with a layer 
of charcoal and white bones on its top. On a stone being raised there 
was exposed an urn, containing human remains. This was opened in the 
presence of a number of antiquarians at Burnley. The urn has a deep 
rim or collar, but is destitute of ornamentation. Init were found a bronze 
pin, and the remains, apparently, of a mother and her child. The urn is 
said to belong to the Romano-British period. 

LORD CARNARVON has had placed in Highclere Church a handsome 
memorial brass, bearing the following inscription : “The remains of the 
above Charles Herbert, buried in Italy, in the Castello Dolivolo, 1635, 
sacrilegiously torn from their grave during the French Revolution, were 
recovered by his kinsman Henry, fourth Earl of Carnarvon, 250 years 
afterwards, and after many vicissitudes rest here among others of his 
race andname. Requiescat in pace.” The brass is affixed below an old 
memorial to the deceased, bearing a Latin inscription. 

THE Royal Historical Society is about to publish the despatches of 
Lord Whitworth during the time he was Ambassador in Paris, before the 
breach of the Peace of Amiens. Professor Seeley kindly placed at the 
disposal of the Society the copies he made from these despatches some 
time ago, and additional documents have been copied in the Record 
Office at the expense ofthe Society. The despatches are of great interest, 
and contain many private conversations with Napoleon and the Empress 
Josephine. The volume will be edited by Mr. Oscar Browning, Chair- 
man of the Council of the Royal Historical Society. 

M. DIEULAFOY has lately carried out at Susa, far to the east ofthe river 
Tigris, the explorations which were commenced some thirty or forty years 
ago by Mr. Loftus. The result is that he has brought to light the Apadana 
or palace of Xerxes, and in which it is probable that Ahasuerus(who may or 
may not have been the same as Xerxes) held his “ great feast,” mentioned 
in the Bible (Esther i. 3, ii. 18). The wings, porticos, great staircase, and 
central hall of the palace, can all be identified, with some of its sculptures 
and walls adorned with representations of the king’s guards, the 
“Immortals,” recorded in Herodotus. Even the road by which cars 
ascended from the city below to the royal citadel is revealed, just as it 
was 2,000 years ago. Most of the contents of the palace have found a 
home in the Louvre at Paris. 

A PORTION of a mosaic floor, about four metres by six metres in size, 
has been discovered at Monte Venere, at Chiusi,in Tuscany. The middle 
portion represents in colour two hunting scenes. The upper one exhibits 
a huntsman swinging a lance following three stags. The other represents 
two hunters armed with lances and double-headed axes engaging a wild 
boar. All this part was in excellent preservation, and was of beautiful 
workmanship. It is supposed that this mosaic was the floor of a small 
dining-hall or bath, and at one side a regularly constructed oval building 
has been discovered, built of tiles, with mortar as hard as stone. On 
clearing out the interior of this rotunda some pieces of broken pottery and 
a female hand of bronze were found, together with some bronze fragments, 
probably pieces of the head and drapery of the figure. 

Dr. LUDWIG BRAUNFELS, a distinguished Spanish scholar ard Spanish 
Consul at Frankfort-on-Maine, who died a year ago, left behind him a 
small collection of Spanish printed books chosen with great discrimina- 
tion. It did not exceed 1,500 volumes, many of them rare, some quite 
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unique. It has been purchased by the Prussian Government for the 
Royal Library, at Berlin. The collection includes copies of old Spanish 
comedies, together with volumes of romances and tales of knight- -errantry, 
from Amadis to Don Quixote. Every Spanish edition of Amadis is 
represented, and most of the editions of Don Quixote and its translations, 
including the splendid Roman one of 1608. At the Berlin Royal Library 
this collection will be of the greatest use to students of Spanish history 
and literature. 

THE round church in the Rue de Rivoli at Paris, known as the Oratoire, 
which has for the last eighty years been used as a place of worship for the 
Calvinists, is being restored. It is situated upon the site of the hotel 
which belonged in 1616 to Cardinal de Berulle, who had purchased it 
from the Duc de Joyeuse, who had himself bought it from Gabrielle 
d’Estrées, and it is said that it was here that Jean Chatel attempted to 
assassinate Henry IV. Cardinal de Berulle built a chapel there, which 
was afterwards transformed into a church belonging to the Order of the 
Oratorians, which at the time of the Revclution possessed eighty houses 
in France, among the most famous members of the order being Massillon 
and Malebranche, to say nothing of Fouché, afterwards Duc d’Otrante. 
During the Revolution the church was used as a public meeting-house, 
and in 1806 it was made over to the Calvinist Protestants. 

“ONE of the most important Etruscan ‘finds’ of the present age,” 
writes a correspondent from Italy, “are the Etruscan remains at Marzo- 
botto, beyond Sasso, in the Apeninnes, where a large number of relics 
have been unearthed, and are still being turned up. The remains, which 
are but little known to ordinary tourists, lie on the property of a Conte 
Aria, and are entirely closed in by mountains, and watered by the Reno. 
It must have been a very important Etruscan post or settlement ; indeed, 
the ruins look like a tiny Pompeii as they stand at present. There is the 
villa, the temple, the baths, the theatre, the well, and the necropolis. A 
large number of objects which have been discovered, including several 
skeletons, are preserved in the Count’s mansion, in a well-arranged private 
museum, presided over by a resident antiquary and learned professor. 
The ruins were buried under three metres of earth, and Conte Aria has 
spent hundreds of thousands of francs in bringing them to light.” 

MEssrs. WALTON & LEE, of Mount-street, Grosvenor-square, sold in 
September the historical estate of Pyrgo Park, near Havering-atte-Bower, 
Essex. The estate embraces not quite 700 acres, but its principal feature 
is the magnificent mansion, built in 1852 by Messrs. Cubitt, and enlarged 
ten years later under Mr. E. M. Barry, R.A., the residence alone costing 
upwards of £60,000. There are upon the property the ruins of an ancient 
palace which is known to have existed in A.D. 1226, being at that time in 
the custody of Phillippe Forrester. It seems to have been originally the 
house for the Queen Consort, and to have formed part of her jointure. 
Eleanor, the Queen of Edward I., and Anne, Queen of Richard II., held 
it in dower ; Joan, widow of Henry IV., died there in 1437. Rather more 
than a century later it passed to Sir John Grey and afterwards to Sir John 
Cheke, in whose family it remained until by marriage it became the 
property of Lord Archer of Umbersdale, whose wife died there in 1774. 
Since that time, through a series of changes of ownership, it passed into 
the hands of the late vendor, General Ffytche. 

SOME time ago certain pictures of historical interest were sent over to 
England for purposes of restoration by the Government of India. The 
Government of India in England, entrusted the task to Messrs. Haines, 
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under the direction of Mr. Scharf, of the National Gallery, and it has 
been brought to a very successful conclusion. The pictures arrived in a 
dilapidated condition, but the work of renovation has been successfully 
carried out. The pictures themselves are at present deposited in the 
India Office, but will shortly be returned to India. Among the principal 
of these paintings are portraits of Louis XV. and his wife, captured by an 
English man-of-war. Perhaps the best painting of all, from an artistic 
point of view, is that of Tippoo Sahib, his two sons, an English officer, 
and a native attendant. There are also portraits of George III., Queen 
Charlotte, Sir Arthur Wellesley, the Marquis Wellesley, Lords Corn- 
wallis, Clive, Minto, Metcalfe, Teignmouth, and Canning ; Nadir Shah, 
and Warren Hastings. Some of these are well worth retaining in 
England as an addition to our national collections, if it could be accom- 
plished without defrauding India. 

L’Ordine of Ancona announces that Count Politi-Flamini, a well-known 
collector of autographs, has in his possession at Recanati a number of 
autograph letters and other documents of Michael Angelo, and other 
letters and papers hitherto unknown relating to him and his affairs. The 
Florentine archivist, Milanesi, published in 1875 almost all the letters of 
the great artist,and what autograph documents were to be found in the 
British Museum and the Museo Buonarotti at Florence. Among them 
was the contract for the facade of San Lorenzo, signed by Leo X. and 
Michel Angelo. A duplicate of this contract signed by both is in Count 
Flamini’s collection. There are also letters from Pope Clement VII., 
from several cardinals, from Cosimo Medici, and Vasari, and especially 
several from his nephew, Leonardo Buonarotti. There are several from 
Michael Angelo’s father, Ludovico, which prove how highly the father 
esteemed his son, and how warmly his affection was reciprocated. 

THE city of Breslau has celebrated the 500th anniversary of an occurrence 
which was memorable in the history of the town, and is known wherever 
German poetry finds a home. The bell which hangs in the southern 
tower of St. Mary Magdalen’s church, and is named “St. Mary’s bell,” but 
is usually known as “the poor sinner’s bell,” rang out morning and 
evening on the 17th of July to remind all who heard it that it was cast on 
that day 500 years ago. Next day, Sunday, the preacher reminded his 
congregation of the pathetic story which has made it singular among 
bells, how, when all was ready for the casting, the bell-founder withdrew 
for a few moments, leaving a boy in charge of the furnace, warning him 
not to meddle with the catch that secured the seething metal in the 
caldron. But the boy disregarded the caution, and then, terrified on 
seeing the molten metal beginning to flow into the mould, called to the 
bell-founder for help. Rushing in and seeing what he had intended to 
be his masterpiece ruined, as he thought, angered to madness, he slew 
the boy on the spot. When the metal had cooled and the mould was 
opened, the bell was found to be an exquisite work, perfect in finish, and 
of marvellous sweetness of tone. Coming to his senses, he recognised 
his bloody work and straightway gave himself up to the magistrates. 
** Blood for blood” was the law ; he was condemned to die, and he went 
to his doom while his beautiful bell pealed an invitation to all to pray for 
“the poor sinner,” whence its name. W. Muller has enshrined the sad 
story in a ballad of touching simplicity :— 

“War einst ein Glockengieszer 
Zu Breslau in der Stadt.” 
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Antiquarian Correspondence. 


Sin scire labores, 
Quere, age: quzrenti pagina nostra patet. 


All communications must be accompanied by the name and address of the sender, 
not necessarily for publication. 


A DISCONTENTED AUTHOR. 


S1R,—I was surprised to see in your Magazine of September what 
professes to be, I suppose, a notice of my new work “ Morley; Ancient 
and Modern.” The “notice” consists of a few lines taken from the 
preface to the work, but not one word as to the merits or demerits of the 
work. Indeed, I cannot see what purpose such a notice can serve, except 
to announce the appearance of the work. 

I beg to enclose a notice of the volume, which appeared in an Ameri- 
can paper of some repute. I would rather have no notice at all, than one 
which neither condemns nor approves.—I am, yours truly, 

Morley, near Leeds. WILLIAM SMITH. 


[The notice of Mr. Smith’s work, which will be found above on p. 121, is one 
quite suitable to the merits of the book ; the Editor would be very glad to find 


that any work of his own met with like treatment in other periodicals than this.— 
E, W.] 


OLD WESTMINSTER. 


S1rR,—The very interesting and most valuable report which has recently 
been presented to the parochial authorities of St. Margaret and St. John, 
Westminster, by their indefatigable clerk, and which report gives us ata 
glance a history of Westminster for the past thirty years, reminds me 
that I promised to give a chapter on the Old City Annals, and, as it is 
never too late to mend, so I now redeem that promise. 

The only difficulty I experience is, where to begin? Of materials for 
a new history of Westminster I have a good store. I have not been 
engaged on literary and genealogical inquiries for the past quarter of a 
century without having collected together from the State papers, the wills 
and the parish registers, those thousand and one items of Jocal (in fact 
national) interest which constitute the foundation of a consecutive history, 
and to none do I owe better thanks than to “our Rector,” the Ven. 
Archdeacon Farrar, the clergy, and the parochial authorities generally. 
And if I am spared to carry out my inclinations and intentions, I hope 
before long, not only to publish a new historical work on Westminster, but 
to combine with it transcripts of those most valuable of records the 
parochial registers. And when I am ready to go to press—for I am 
collecting hard the materials for at least a beginning—I shall ask my 
good friends in the old city, and 1 am pleased to know they are kindly 
disposed towards my labours, to read the prospectus I shall then issue. 

And now for a present essay. Every place and every name has an 
origin, and so did our city, but its name, unlike some others, easily 
explains itself. That waste and marshy bit of land which a thousand and 
more years ago existed on the northern banks of the then probably 
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“ Silvery Thames,” far away from the City of London (for at that early 
date few houses or buildings existed westward of the present Cathedral of 
St. Paul), and covered as that island was with thorns and briers, and 
hence gave it the name of Thorney Island, the extent of which may be 
judged when I state that the Parliament-street, Delahay-street, Princes- 
street, and College-street of to-day may be taken as the boundary, and 
that upon this waste, in the eighth century (or about A.D. 730), was 
founded a monastery dedicated to St. Peter, and which in course of time 
was called the West Minster, to distinguish it from the East Minster— 
that of St. Paul at London. Such then was the origin of our Westminster 
Abbey. 

Now, as regards our church of St. Margaret, there is, like the Abbey, 
no precise date for its foundation, but it was probably very early in the 
twelfth century. It is mentioned in Abbot Herebert’s Grant, A.D. 1140, 
as then standing in the churchyard of the Abbey. 

The establishment of the wool staple at Westminster in the fourteenth 
century very much increased the size of our city, although the privileges 
of the monastery, which included the civil jurisdiction as well, had existed 
from the earliest times. This reminds me that the peculiarities of the 
local government are very curious. Our city has been a city since the 
consecration of Thomas Thurleby, the first and only Bishop of West- 
minster, three centuries and a half ago (1540). In 1585 was passed the 
first Act “ for the good government,” by which it was divided into twelve 
wards, with twelve burgesses, and sundry other privileges were granted, 
which are still enjoyed by the “citizens,” if the parishioners may be so 
titled. It is a city with a Guildhall, but without a Mayor, Alderman, 
Recorder, or Town Council. It has neither a charter of incorporation or 
any corporate property. It has, however, a High Bailiff, a Town Clerk, 
a High Constable, a Crier and Mace Bearer, anda Coroner. And yet it 
is (like London, which it adjoins) “every inch a city,” by virtue of its one 
bishop of three and a half centuries ago, and its Cathedral or Abbey, 
and has been for centuries, and still is without doubt, by reason of its 
Parliament houses, its inhabitants, and its connections, the best known 
unchartered city in the world. 

And this reminds me of one fact not generally known, and at the 
present time of the greatest interest to all the parish. In the burial 
register of St. Margaret is this entry: 1552 (1553) March 22, “ Mr. 
Rychard Sycell.” And who does the reader think was this Mr. Sycell ? 
He was none other than the father of the great Sir William Cecil, Baron 
Burghley, K.G., Lord High Treasurer of England to Queen Elizabeth, 
and High Steward of the City of Westminster! Jane, the wife of this 
Richard Sycell (or Cecil), and the mother of the Lord Treasurer, was 
buried at St. Martin’s, Stamford Baron (Lincoln), March 27, 1588 (see 
Notes and Queries, 1883, vol. viii. p. 70). Nearly everyone has heard of 
(or seen) the princely mansion of the Burghleys at Stamford, and yet but 
few know that at this moment the descendant of the Mr. Rychard Sycell 
buried at St. Margaret [the father of the great and powerful Lord 
Burghley of Queen Elizabeth’s day] is none other than the Right Hon. 
the Marquis of Salisbury, First Lord of the Treasury (otherwise Prime 
Minister) to Queen Victoria. 

With this note I. conclude the present paper. It is but one of the 
many I have given, and yet hope to give, illustrative of the times and 
associations of old and new Westminster. 

T. C. NOBLE. 
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THE SAXON CHAPEL AT DEERHURST, 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


S1tR,—You have already inserted in your Magazine* notices respecting 
the newly discovered chapel at Deerhurst, presumed to be of pre- Norman 
date. It seems now tolerably certain that this chapel is the actual 
building referred to by an inscribed stone preserved at Oxford, which 
was dug up on the spot by Judge Powell in the year 1675, as recorded by 
Bp. Gibson in his edition of Camden's Britannia (1695). If this supposi- 
tion be correct, the edifice recently brought to light was erected in the 
year 1056 by Earl Odda, a relative of Edward the Confessor. 

The Ecclesiastical Commissioners, in whom the site of the chapel is 
vested, have handed over the building to a committee formed of gentle- 
men of the neighbourhood ; and, under their auspices, this interesting 
monument of antiquity has been put into a state of substantial repair. 
The cost of the undertaking is £120, and as yet only the sum of £55 has 
been raised towards defraying it. 

If you will kindly allow this statement to appear in your columns, | 
have little doubt that many additional contributions would speedily flow 
into our exchequer. I should imagine that Deerhurst is the single parish 
in England in which two distinct ecclesiastical buildings remain, dating 
from before the Conquest. For, as is well known to antiquaries, the 
existing Priory Church, situated a very short distance from the chapel, is 
certainly of the Saxon period. 

Contributions will be thankfully received either by Sir William V. 
Guise, of Elmore Court, Gloucester, president of the Committee, or by 
myself, its secretary. 

Deerhurst Vicarage, Tewkesbury. GFORGE BUTTERWORTH. 

[Donations could not well be sent in aid of a more praiseworthy 
object.— Eb. A.M.] 


THROWING THE DART IN CORK HARBOUR. 
(See vol. vii. p. 97.) 

S1R,—The following remarks on the origin of this strange ceremony 
are from the pen of Mr. Lloyd Jones, and were contributed by him some 
time ago to The Newcastle Weekly Chronicle. Though Mr. Jones’ ex- 
planation may not, perhaps, be thought couclusive on the subject, it is, at 
all events, exceedingly interesting, and, in my opinion, worth reproducing 
in your pages :— 

“It may have connection with the expulsion of the Danes, as several 
old customs are said to have, but the most likely explanation is that the 
ceremony of ‘throwing the dart,’ which takes place every three years, 
was simply a fixing of the bounds of the city’s jurisdiction, with the view 
of assigning its duties and responsibilities on the water, as they have 
always been fixed on the land. 

“In the early unsettled condition of Ireland which led to confiscations 
and grants of many kinds, a fixing of boundaries became a most impor- 
tant duty. The ancient Irish tribes were very particular in the settlement 
of boundaries. There are twelve ways of marking them, and many ways 
of dealing with a great variety of trespasses defined, with their liabilities 
attached, to be found in the Brehon Law Tracts. Large grants of land 





* See vol. viii. p. 192 ; vol. ix. pp. 46, 92, 96. 
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were made to the city of Cork by John while Viceroy in Ireland ; and as 
these included many difficult points, as harbours and wastes, for fixing 
boundary marks, a frequent refixing of these was almost a necessity. 
When parish boundaries are marked, a re-marking so frequently in the 
present day makes it plain that in the old days the community that for so 
long a time preserved them so scrupulously understood their value. 
Toulmin Smith, in his valuable book ‘The Parish,’ says: ‘ The interests of 
every parish need that its bounds should be often gone round. The 
common rights of all, as well as the private interests of every individual, 
are equally concerned in this. The object and spirit of the important cere- 
mony of perambulation are, that the true limits shall be well known and 
kept indisputably recorded, within which the parish as a unit is respon- 
sible for action, and able to raise a common stock of means by which that 
action shall be carried out. Unless these limits are maintained, a wrong is 
done to every man in the parish; the validity of every rate made, for any 
purpose whatever, is liable to continued question ; a colour is given for 
the interference by others in the management of affairs which rightly belong 
to the parishioners only, but of which by neglect they show themselves in- 
capable. The parish is perambulated, in short, in order that the rights 
and duties of the parishioners may be well and peaceably maintained, 
both internally among their own community, and with respect to neigh- 
bour parishes and to the State.’ 

“In ancient days the proper fixing and maintenance of boundaries was 
far more necessary, as in each country, as England and Ireland, there 
were several jurisdictions, and trespasses and encroachments even leading 
to tribal and other local wars were not unfrequent. No doubt the ‘throw- 
ing of the dart’ was one of these. In Gibson’s ‘History of Cork,’ vol. 
i. pp. 22 and 23, we are told that ‘ by the Charter of the 15th Edward the 
Fourth, the franchise of the city extended as far as the shore point, or 
strand, called Rewrawne, on the western part of the said port, and as 
far as the shore point, or strand, called Benowdran, on the east part of 
the said port, and so far as the Castle of Carrigrohan, on the western 
side of the said city, and all towns, pills [strongholds], creeks, burgs, and 
strands, in and to which the sea ebbs and flows, in length and breadth, 
within the aforesaid two points called Rewrawne and Benowdran.’ 

“These places, we are told, are not to be found on any of the maps, but 
it may be safely taken for granted that the throwing of the dart has kept 
the line across the water between the two points where the Charter of 
Edward IV. fixed it. In the present day the historian informs us there 
are twelve towns, great and small, to which the sea ebbs and flows, and 
over which the authority of the Cork magistrates extends.” 


15, L. Harcourt-street, W. P. J. MULLIN. 


IMAGES OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN AND CHILD AT 
OXFORD AND WINCHESTER. 


S1R,—How do you or your readers account for the fact that the original 
statues on the three gate-towers of “the two St. Mary Winton Colleges,” 
representing the Virgin Mary, the founder, William of Wykeham, and 
the angel Gabriel, escaped the Iconoclasts of the 16th and 17th centuries 
and remain zz situ to this day, though slightly weather-worn? The 
expression on the faces of the statues of the Blessed Virgin over the 
front gateway at Winchester College, and over the hall staircase at New 
College, seems remarkable when under full sunlight. E. 3S. D. 
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INSCRIPTION ON HOMER’S BUST AT WESTON- 
UNDERWOOD. 


S1R,—In the garden, or “‘ Wilderness,” of Weston House, near Olney, 
the seat of the Throckmortons, or Throgmortons, now pulled down, there 
was standing, a year or two ago, and perhaps is still standing, a statue or 
bust of Homer, with the following Greek inscription, and a translation 
below. The latter is from the pen of Cowper, who long lived at Weston, 
and used to enjoy the solitude of the park by special favour of the squire, 
whom he calls in his poems “ Benevolus.” It may be well to place 
both the one and the other on permanent record. 

eixéva tic rairny; KAurby dvéipog obvop’ dXwrer, 
ovvopua &’ obrocg avip apbirdy aity eye. 
‘*The sculptor? Nameless, though once dear to fame ; 
But this man bears an everlasting name.” 


I do not know whether this couplet is published in Cowper’s poems. 
Mus RUSTICUS. 
Coereccccooocs 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


THE EDITOR declines to pledge himself for the safety or return of 
MSS. voluntarily tendered to him by strangers. 
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CUill Kemp and bis Dance from London to 
Morwich. 

‘** Kemp’s account of his singular expedition in 1600 is a great curiosity, and asa 

rude picture of national manners, extremely well worth reprinting.” 
GiFFOoRD, Ben Jonson's Works, ii. 165, note. 
MONG the rarest of pamphlets relating to the 
English stage, until reprinted in 1840, under 
the auspices of the Camden Society, was 
“Will Kemp’s Nine Daies Wonder, per- 
formed ina Daunce from London to Nor- 
wich.” It was printed only a few weeks 
after its author had returned to London, and 
was so far published that it was announced as 
to be sold at a shop near the west door of 
St. Paul’s. Its full title rans thus :—‘* Kempe’s Nine Daies Wonder, 
performed in a Daunce from London to Norwich; containing the 
Pleasures, Paines, and kind Entertainment of William Kempe, 
between London and that City, in his late Morrice, 1600.” 

In a bookseller’s catalogue about the year 1830, the book is 
marked at £2 12s. 6d., and the following remark is appended :— 

‘Of this piece, ‘wherein it is set down somewhat worth note, to 
reprove the slaunders that have been spread of him, many things merry, 
and nothing hurtful,’ there is no other printed copy known, than that 
among Burton’s books, in the Bodleian Library, Oxford. The tran- 
script was made for Mr. Malone.” 

As the work was republished by the Camden Society, with 
notes by the late Rev. A. Dyce, it is no longer a literary curiosity to 
the same extent as before. But its quaintness and originality will 
always secure for it attention from those who care for the literature 
of the stage; and it certainly may serve to illustrate at least one 
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phase of life in what once was ‘“‘ Merrye England,” towards the end 
of the reign of Elizabeth. 

The book contains about twenty pages. In these Kemp describes 
how, for a bet, he set out from the city of London, early one morning, 
dressed as a Morice dancer, and danced through Whitechapel to 
Mile End, and from Mile End to Ilford and thence, next day, 
‘* tripped it on the light fantastic toe” to Romford, and repeated his 
performance on the following days through Brentwood, Chelmsford, 
Braintree, Bury St. Edmunds, &c., till, at the end of the ninth day, 
he found himself at Norwich. His advent at each of these places 
seems to have been duly announced beforehand to the people, and, 
as he was already a popular actor on the comic stage in London, 
he found no difficulty in obtaining an audience in every town and 
village as he went along. The author was a man of the Merry Andrew 
type, and his narrative is full of merry anecdote. 

But who and what was its author, William Kemp or Kempe? for 
in those days men were not so careful as now in the spelling of their 
names. Little or nothing is known of his parentage, his birth, or 
his youth ; but when still quite young he had gained some fame as 
an actor in comedies in the Metropolis. As from 1589 to 1593 he 
was a member of Edmund Allen’s company, it is probable that he 
was born between 1560 and 1570. A little later we find him a 
member of “ the Lord Chamberlain’s Servants,” who played during 
the summer at the Globe, and during the winter at Blackfriars ; and 
his name occurs, along with that of William Shakespeare, among the 
signatures to a petition addressed to the Lord Chamberlain in 1596, 
most strongly objecting to have their performances abolished and 
suppressed in deference to the prevailing Puritanism. 

In “Romeo and Juliet” and “ Much Ado about Nothing,” the 
parts of Peter and Dogberry were originally played by Kemp, and it 
is supposed that he also played the parts of Launce, Touchstone, the 
Gravedigger, Justice Shallow, and Launcelot, in the “Two Gentlemen 
of Verona,” “As You Like It,” ‘‘ Hamlet,” “ Henry IV.,” and “ The 
Merchant of Venice.’’ It is surmised, and with much probability, that 
Kemp played Touchstone in Shakespeare’s ‘‘ As You Like It,” and, 
from the quarto copy, it is certain that he was the representative that 
year of the self-important Dogberry in “ Much Ado about Nothing.” 
He performed some character, though it is not clear which part, in 
Ben Jonson’s “Every Man in his Humour,” and there is good 


reason to believe that in ‘‘ Every Man out of his Humour,” by the 
same dramatist, he played the part of Carlo Buffone. In this latter 
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play Carlo Buffone is made to exclaim, ‘‘Would I had one of Kemp’s 
shoes to throw after you!’’ and in Ben Jonson’s Epigrams occurs 
the line 
**Or which 
Did dance the famous Morrice unto Norwich.” 

Towards the end of his ‘‘ Nine Daies Wonder,” Kemp alludes to his 
intention of setting out shortly on a ‘ great journey.” Possibly, like 
his contemporary Tom Coryat, he may have contemplated a dancing 
journey across the Alps into Italy; but no account of this second feat 
has come down to us, and probably it was never accomplished. 
Kempe was certainly the ‘‘ Will, my Lord of Leycester’s player,” see 
Bruce’s paper in ‘‘ Shakespeare Society Papers,” vol. i. pp. 88—g5. 
Bromley, in his ‘Catalogue of Engraved Portraits,” mentions a 
small whole-length of William Kempe, cut in wood, intended to 
represent him in the character of Dogberry, in “ Much Ado about 
Nothing,” prefixed to his “ Nine Dates Wonder,” as also a fac- 
simile in Harding’s ‘‘ Shakspeare,” 1792. 

William Kempe, as Chalmers has observed, “‘danced through life on 
the light fantastic toe ;” according to Haywood, he succeeded Tarlton, 
who was buried September 3, 1588, as well in the favour of her 
Majesty Queen Elizabeth as in the good opinion and good thoughts 
of the general audience.* His favourable reception with both arose 
from his power of pleasing. So early as 1589 his comic talents 
appear to have been estimated by those who were competent judges, 
being wits themselves. Nash, in his “ Almond for a Parrot,” printed 
in that year, quoted below, speaks of Kempe as “a comical and con- 
ceited [ze. humorous] jestmonger.” He usually represented the 
clowns, who were personated always as “ my rogues,” and, like his 
predecessor, Tarleton, seems to have gained great celebrity by his 
extemporary wit. 

Kempe played at the Globe Theatre on the Bankside and at the 
Fortune. On the 7th of September, 1593, there was entered on the 
books of the Stationers’ Company “a Comedie entitled ‘A Knacke 
how to know a Knave,’ newly set forthe, as it has been sundrie times 
played by Mr. Allen and his Company, with Kempe’s applauded 





* Apology for Actors, 1612, 4to. A pamphlet, ascribed to Nash, and entitled 
** An Almond for a Parrot, or Cuthbert Curry knaues Almes, fit for the knaue 
Martin, and the rest of those impudent Beggars that cannot be content to stay their 
Stomaches with a Benefice, but they will needs break their fastes with our Bishops ” 
(4to. No date), is dedicated to ‘* Mons. du Kempe, Jesmonger, and Vice-Generall to 
the Ghoste of Dicke Tarlton.” The title admonishes, ‘‘ Be ware, gentle reader, you 
catch not the hickep with laughing.” 
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merriment of ‘The Men of Gotham.’” This was soon followed by 
its publication as ‘‘A Most pleasant and merie new Comedie, 
intituled ‘A Knacke to knowe a Knave,’ played by Ed. Allen and 
his Company, with Kempe’s applauded merriments of the ‘ Men of 
Gotham,’ &c. Imprinted at London by Richard Jones, 1594, 4to.” 

His dance to Norwich, as already mentioned, was the result of a 
wager, the terms of which, oddly as they may now sound, were not un- 
common among the players and their patrons at that period. Kempe 
remarks near the end of his narrative, in reference to his gains, “‘ True 
it is, I put out some money to have threefold gaine on my returne,” 
and Sprat attended him along his journey to see that he carried out 
his promise to the letter. Kempe deposited a certain sum, which he 
had returned to him, and twice as much also, as expressed in Parr’s 
letter to Ned Allen when he wished to induce him to play some 
part which should rival Knill or Bentley in merit of performance. 
Parr, it would seem, also deposited a sum, on which (as in Kemp’s 
case), if Allen won, he received thrice his stake, while, if he lost, 
he lost only his deposit. 

Allusions to Kemp are frequent in the dramatic writers of the 
seventeenth century. For instance, Letoy, in ‘‘ The Antipodes,” a 
comedy, by Richard Brome, performed at the Salisbury Court 
Theatre, in 1638, printed in 1640, in his charge to the Clown, re- 
proves him for his incorrigible trick, of that when he has to speake to 
his co-actors in the scene, he is then busied in interlocution with 
the audience. 

Byplay, in reply, says it was a practice allowed on elder stages to 
move mirth and laughter. 

Let. Yes, inthe dayes of Tarlton and of Kempe 
Before the stage was purged from barbarism, 
And brought to the perfection it now shines with. 
Then, fooles and jesters spent their wits, because 
Poets were wise enough to save their owne 
For profitabler uses. Let that passe. 

And again, Puntarvolo, in Ben Jonson’s “ Every Man out of his 
Humour” (1600, 4to.), on going to Court, bids Carlo remember 
some duty; to which he replies: ‘‘I warrant you: would I had 
one of Kempe’s shoes to throw after you.”* To throw an old shoe 


* He might in vain wish for one of his shoes ; it appears they were nailed on the 
wall of the Guildhall at Norwich. Inconformity with this practice, Tom Coryat, 
in his ‘* Crudities” (1611, 4to.) has given a pictorial representation of the old shoes 
worn by him in his travels on foot, and afterwards hung up by him in the church of 
his native Odcombe in Somerset. 
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after a person, for luck’s sake, is a proverb of very old standing, 
and Kemp’s “ Nine Dayes Morrice” was sufficiently popular to make 
the allusion to his shoes well received. Peradventure, too, as Nick 
Bottom says: “To render the jest more gracious, Kempe might 
himself be the speaker ; for, though his name does not appear among 
the players in this Comedy, yet it is almost certain he was on the 
list, and not improbably played the part of Carlo Buffone.”’ 

It may be remarked here, by the way, that Ben Jonson’s character 
of Carlo Buffone is an impersonation of Charles Chester, one of 
Queen Elizabeth's jesters. Aubrey, in his manuscript Lives (vol. ii. 
p. 514), under that of Sir Walter Raleigh, writes that in his (Sir W. 
Raleigh’s) youthful time was one Charles Chester, that after kept 
company with his acquaintance ; he was a bold, impertinent fellowe, 
and they could never be at quiet, for he was a perpetual talker, and 
made a noise like a drum in a roome; soone time at a tavern Sir 
W. Raleigh seates him and seales up his mouth, 7¢., his upper and 
nether beard with hard wax. From him Ben Jonson takes his Carlo 
Buffone in ‘* Every Man out of his Humour.” 

Kempe’s New Jigg of the Kitchen-stuft Woman wasentered on the 
books of the Stationers’ Company in 1595, as also another entitled 
‘* Kempe’s New Jigg Betwixt a Souldier and a Miser, and Sym the 
Clowne.” The term jigg, Chalmers says, in those days signified a 
farce as well as a daunce,* but this, I take it, is an assertion at hap- 
hazard; at any rate Kempe’s are not to be so considered, if any 
reliance is to be placed on the observations of his contemporary, 
Marston, who, in his “ Scourge of Villanie” (1599, 8vo., sign. H 3 rev.) 
alluding to Sir John Davies’ “ Orchestra,” a poem printed in 1596, 
says :— 

‘* Praise but ‘ Orchestra’ and the skipping Art, 
You shall commaund him ; ’faith you haue his hart 
Even cap’ring in your fist. A hall, a hall ; 
Roome for the spheres, the Orbes Celestiall 
Will daunce Kempe’s Jigg. They'll revel with greate jumps, 
A worthy poett hath put on their pumps.’, 

* Chalmers’s observation on the word ‘‘jigg” is ridiculous—it at no time signi- 
fiedafarce. Lupton, a contemporary, explains it sufficiently in his ‘‘ London and 
Country Carbonadoed and Quartered,”’ 1602, while characterising the playhouses of 
that period :—‘* Most commonly when the play is done you shall have a jigge or 
dance of al trades, they mean to put their legs to it, as their tongs: they make 
men wonder when they have done, for they all clappe their hands.” This is 
illustrated from a passage in the same author, who, while noticing the scholars of the 
dancing schools, says: ‘* What they may seeme to intend is that they hope to dance 


before gentlewomen ; but in the next jigge you shall be sure to have them turne like 
globes all round.” 


t The ‘ worthy poet,” it is supposed by Chalmers, was Shakespeare. 
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Like other clowns, Kempe indulged in grimace, and excited many 
a roar by making faces and mouths of all sorts. In the ‘ Return 
from Parnassus,” of which there is almost conclusive evidence that it 
was written so early as 1602, though not printed till 1606, Burbage and 
Kempe are the interlocutors in the third Scene of the fourth Act, 
and the latter exhibits his mimicry ‘‘on this fashion” to some 
purpose. Philomusus and Studioso on their entry let off a gasconade 
on the subject of Kempe’s Morrice, probably on the journey he names 
at the close. 

Phil. “What, Mr. Kempe? How doth the Emperor of Ger- 
many?” 

Stud. “God save you, Mr. Kempe: Welcome Mr. Kempe from 
dancing the Morrice over the Alpes.”’ 

Kempe. ‘‘Well! you merry Knaues, you may come to the honor 
of it one day; is it not better to make a foole of the World as I haue 
done, than to be fooled of the Wor!d as you schollars are? But be 
merry, my Lads, you haue happened upon the most excellent vocation 
in the World for money: they come north and south to bring it to our 
play-house, and for honours! who of more report than Dick Burbage 
and Will Kempe? He is not counted a Gentleman that knowes not 
Dick Burbage and Will Kempe. There’s not a country Wench that 
can dance ‘ Sellenger’s Round,’ but can talke of Dick Burbage and 
Will Kempe.” 

Burbage is made to interrupt some quibbling that takes place on 
Kempe’s fame by affecting to instruct Studioso how to act properly, 
and tells him, “ You will do well after awhile.” Kempe takes up 
Philomusus thus : ‘‘ Now for you, methinks you should belong to 
my tuition; and your face methinks would be good for a foolish 
Mayor, or a foolish justice of peace ; mark me.” Kempe then goes 
on to represent a foolish mayor, making faces for the instruction of 
the would-be player. 

Previous to the suppression of the drama by the Puritans, and 
more especially in Elizabeth’s reign, it was not customary to affix the 
players’ name after the parts enumerated in the dramatis persone of 
the printed plays. It is therefore questionable in many instances, 
even when the players’ names occur in the beginning of the play, 
what were the respective parts which they enacted. From the quarto 
edition of Shakespeare’s “ Romeo and Juliet,” Kempe appears to have 
played Peter in that drama in 1595, and he probably played 
Launce also in that year in the “‘ Two Gentlemen of Verona.” The 
probability is equally strong that he was the original personator of the 
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Gravedigger in “ Hamlet”’ in 1596; and of Launcelot, in the 
** Merchant of Venice,” in 1598. 

Will Slye and Will Kempe are enumerated among the performers 
in Ben Jonson’s ‘* Every Man in his Humour,” first represented in 
1598. Chalmers supposed that Master Stephen, the Country-Gull, 
or Master Matthew, the Town-Gull, was probably the part which 
Kempe sustained. 

Kempe is not enumerated among the King’s players at the acces- 
sion of James the First, nor is he named in the licence granted to 
them, May 19, 1603, though William Sly is. Chalmers ascertained 
the fact that on Nov. 2, 1603, a William Kempe was buried in the 
cemetery of St. Saviour’s, Southwark, which, considering the time, 
place, person, name, and the probabilities which conjecture excites, 
renders it almost beyond question that “‘the Vicegerent of Tarlton” 
was then “ caged up within a chest of earth.” The register simply 
records, ‘‘ William Kempe, a Man."” He might have been deemed 
hopelessly bed-ridden, or possibly he had recently retired from the 
exercise of histrionic efforts at the time of James’ accession, 
and perhaps he was hurried to his final home by the plague which 
then raged in the Metropolis. There is almost a moral certainty that 
this was Kempe the player. In May, 1605, when Augustine Phillips, 
in his last will and testament, remembered so many of ‘‘ his fellows,”’ 
he did not mention Kempe ; yet, it is also certain, Phillips forgot at 
the same hour to notice Lowin, who outlived that period nearly fifty 
years. 

The same register names the sepulture, on the 29th of December 
following, of “Mary Kempe, a Woman,” and on the 13th of 
February, 1604-5, of “Cicelye Kempe, a Child:’’ these were 
possibly the wife and child of William Kempe. 

Chalmers had not discovered any will of Kempe’s, nor any ad- 
ministration to his effects, in the Prerogative Office, a circumstance 
adding further weight to the entries in the registry at St. Saviour’s, 
relating to the player Kempe and his family. Chalmers incited 
the parish clerks in and about London without the bills of mor- 
tality, by the promise of the accustomed fee, for any entries, or 
register of burial, of any other William Kempe, but without effect. The 
parish register of St. Bartholomew-the-Less records the marriage of 
a William Kempe and Annie Howard, on the roth February, 1605-6, 
but obviously this cannot be the player. 

Decker, in his ‘‘ Gull’s Horn Book, 1609 ” ( 4to.), says, ‘‘ Tush, tush, 
Tarleton, Kempe, nor Singer, nor all the litter of fooles that sow 
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come drawling behind them never played the clownes part more 
naturally than the arrantest sot of you all.” 


Braithwaite, in his “ Remains,” 1618 (8vo.), published the follow- 
ing as Kempe’s epitaph :— 


VPON KEMPE AND HIS MORICE, WITH HIS EPITAPH. 


Welcome from Norwich, Kempe ; all ioy to see 
Thy safe returne moriscoed lustily. 

But out, alasse, how soone’s thy morice done ! 
When Pipe and Taber, all thy friends be gone, 

And leave thee now to dance the second part 

With feeble nature, not with nimble art : 

Then all thy triumphs fraught with strains of mirth, 
Shall be cag’d vp within a chest of earth 

Shall be? they are, th’ast danc’d thee out of breath, 
And now must make thy parting dance with death. 


& 


Che Ordinary from Mr. Chomas Jenpns’ Booke 


of Armes. 
Edited by James GREENSTREET, Hon. Secretary of the Pipe Roll 
Society. 
PART XIV. 
(Continued from p. 204, ante.) 
Gipronnp. 
ae Gyronny of eight Erm. and | mas Boter. sere 
718. Gyronny of eight OrandSa. Nichol Gettingdone. 1110 


719. Gyronny of eight Or and 


Sa., an inescutcheon Erm.; in at Mons* Randolf Monchaun- 


dexter chief a mullet Arg. _™ Pt 

.. 20. Gyronny of twelve Arg. and \ Mons? Otes Brianzon. 1109 
721. Gyronny of twelve Arg. and { Mons’ Humfreyde Bassing- 

Gu. ) borne. 1106 
722. Gyronny of twelve Or and | Mons" Waraine de Bassing- 

Az. { burne. 1107 
723. Gyronny of twelve Vairand | Mons' Rauf de Bassing- 

Gu. fburne. 1108 

Werons. 


724. Gu., a chevron ns ’ 
betw. three herons Arg. William Heron. 737 
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Winds’ Heads. 


725. Arg., a chevron betw. three | y__.. win: , . 
pices tele deed Gn. { Mons’ William Malbys. 1252 
726. Arg., achevron betw. three | r win e 
iat? thende eee Ge, f Mons William Malbyse. 685 
Lneseutcheons. 


727. Arg., on an inescutcheon P 
Az. a lion ramp. crowned Or; a i so Bayloll de 1136 


bordure Gu. j 
728. Arg., an inescutcheon with- 
in an orle of martlets Gu. 
729. Arg., an inescutcheon Or { 


t Mons' William de Wassee. 1125 


within an orle of martlets Gu. f Mons’ James Vaux. x58 
730. Arg., an inescutcheon Sa. | 

within an orle of six-foils Gu. f Mons* John Darcy. 1135 
731. Arg., an inescutcheon Sa. > 

within an orle of six-foils Gu. Darcy, del Parke. — 


732. Az., an inescutcheon Arg. Le Chastelein de Gaunt. 1138 

733- Az., an inescutcheon with- 
in an orle of martlets Arg. 

734- Az., on an inescutcheon 
within an orle of martlets Or a - Mons' Theobald Valoynes. 894 
cross Gu. 

735- Gu., an inescutcheon Arg., | 
and over all a bend sinister Erm. f{ 

736. Gu., an inescutcheon with- . 

«tiger este: espa ; Mons John Chideok. 1126 

737- Gu., an inescutcheon Erm. 
within an orle of horse-shoes Arg. 

8. Gu., an inescutcheon with- 
om = ete all wanthite the: Mons' Hugh de Enfeld. 1129 

739- Vert, an inescutcheon with- | Mons‘ Walteir de Herping- 

in an orle of martlets Arg. } ham. 1143 


: Mons’ Waltier Walcottes. 1127 


Henry de Merkyngton. 1123 


} Mons' John Mongomery. 1137 


740. Arg., three inescutcheons | — 1146 
Sa. { . 
. Gu., three inescutcheo . 
Pg a — Se i | Hugh fitz Simond. 1145 
742. Gu., three inescutcheons ‘ 
mi Mons Thomas Gerard. 1130 


743. Gu., a martlet Arg. betw. L Monst 
three inescutcheons Erm. 

744. Or, three inescutcheons 
barry of six Vair and Gu. 

745. Or, three inescutcheons ) Mouns' Waryn de Mon- 


sé ” (>? ix Vair » 
a (? read barry) of six Vair chensy 1134 


William Germyn. 1139 


t Mons' William Monchensy.1 144 
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Enescutcheons hoided. 


746. Arg., an orle Gu. Alexander Balioll. 1113 

747. Arg., an orle Sa. Mons William Lucree. 1118 

748. Az., an orle Arg. Mons' Henry Sprynge. 1116 

749. Az.,anorle. .. Mons John Laundeles. 1124 
ee § John Balioll, de Barnard 

75° Mee even Se \ Castell. 1112 


as oc ag sae aaealianal \ Mons' John Lythegraynes. 1142 
752. Gu., an orle Arg., and over 
all a bend Sa. 
753. Gu., an orle Arg., and over ae Herbert Bayouse, 


l Mons‘ Rauf de Langton. 1141 


all a bend Vair. de Merkington. 1140 
754. Gu., an orle Erm. Mons‘ Ingram Bayllioll. 1121 
755. Gu., an orle Erm. and a la- | Mons‘ Ingram de Omfra- 

bel of three pendants Az. j  vele. 1115 

— Gu., billetty Or, an orle John de Welhope. ome 


757- Gu., crusilly and an orle | Mons' Rogeir Bertram, 


Or. { Baron de Metford. 11g 
758. Gu., an orle Vair. Mons’ Waltre Lyndesey. 1114 
759. Gu., an orle Vair and a la- | Mons’ Wauteir Lyndesey, 

bel of three pendants Az. {le fitz. 1120 
760. Or, an orle Az. Le Baron de Bothale. 1117 

iLeabes. 


761. Gu., a chevron betw. three 


tennis Ses } Mons" John del Isle. 742 


Leopards’ faces. 


762. Gu., a chevron Arg. betw. | 
three leopards’ faces Or. f John de Ludburgh. = 


Zions passant. 


763. Erm., a lion passant Gu. Symon Segrety. 165 
764. Erm., a lion passant Gu. Symond Segrety. 147 
765. Gu., a lion passant Arg. = Thomas de Heton. 177 


766. Gu., six crosses recercellée | Mons’ Henry Sleghtes, de 


Or, and in chief a lion passant Arg. Scremby. 212 
767. Gu., a lion passant (? gar- i 
dant) Arg. crowned Or. Gerard del Tle. 146 


Ps te ig Gu., over | nrong Richard Playce. 102 
Mons’ John le Strange, 


769. Arg., two lions passant Gu. Baron de Knokyn. 136 


770. Arg., two lions passant rear 
regardant Sa. 


‘ a, mt 


Mons’ John ffothringay. 213 
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771. Az., semy of estoiles and aL Robert Cheyny, 


two lions passant Or. “ Latine de Caisneto.” 175 
772. Gu., two lions passant Arg. Mons‘ John Orby. 144 
773- Gu., two lions passant Arg. Le Sire le Strange. 135 
774. Gu., two lions passant with- } © Ui 

in a double tressure flory Arg. f ang, Ween Sion. - 
775- Gu., two lions passant Erm. Mons‘ William ffelton. 143 
776. Gu., two lions passant Or. Mons’ Thomas Pedwardyn. 154 
777- Or, two lions passant Az. Mons" Roger Somery. 160 
778. Or, two lions passant Gu. _‘ Brian de Brompton. 161 


. Sa., two lions passant Arg. ‘ 
PR ins Or. P 8 t Mons’ John Dymoke. 166 


Dy tag three lions passant in } Mons' Hughe de Camvile. 153 


a a cg three lions passant | Richar sil = 
PP ny Sig os DE ES t Mons' William Giffard. 133 
pale Arg, debruised by abaston Az, ¢ Mons’ John fitz Paine. 134 
OF i ie three lions passant in \ Le a ee - 


( Zo be continued.) 
Ky 
@Garter-Knights Degraded. 


By JoHN ALT PORTER. 
PART I]. 
(Concluded from p. 172, ante.) 

NE of the last of the nobility remaining of the House of 
York, and of a family long devoted to that cause, was (9) Sir 
EDMUND DE LA POLE, 16th Earl and 2nd Duke of Suffolk. At 

the beginning of Henry VII.’s reign he was engaged in that monarch’s 
service, and took part against the rising of the Cornish men on 
Blackheath. It appears, however, that his Grace had not striven, as 
a Christian should, against a fiery temper, and, having killed an 
ordinary person in wrath, was properly subjected to a public trial 
and condemnation, at which he became so indignant that he imme- 
diately withdrew, without permission, from the English Court. He 
returned soon after, and, excusing himself for his absence, assisted at 
the marriage of the King’s son, Arthur, with Katharine of Arragon ; 
but again he departed for Flanders, and remained in exile till 
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treacherously delivered up to the English monarch by the Duke of 
Burgundy, upon the express stipulation that his life should be spared. 
He was committed to the Tower, where he remained a close prisoner 
until the fifth year of the reign of King Henry VIII. That monarch 
caused the unfortunate Duke to be beheaded on Tower Hill on April 
30, 1513. He was elected to the Order of the Garter between April, 
1494, and April, 1499; and attainted and degraded in 1503 or 
1504. 

(10) SrR Epwarp Srarrorp, Duke of Buckingham, was degraded 
from his stall on June 8, 1521. Mr. Hepworth Dixon points out 
the mistakes of time and place which Shakespeare has made, but 
says that even these are trifles in comparison with the false character 
assigned to the Duke, and the false motive given for his arrest and 
punishment. Buckingham, it seems, was a man of heated, petulant, 
and disordered brain. Lacking altogether a meek and quiet spirit, 
he quarrelled with everybody till everybody hated him. The ill-usage 
of his wife, and grudge against the King’s servants, were the causes 
of his fall. He was fourth in descent from Edmund de Stafford, who 
had married Anne Plantagenet. From Lady Anne he derived a 
claim to quarter the Royal arms, and read in them the promise of a 
crown. He had been toying with treason, and rejoicing in the death 
of prince after prince. By means of largesse he was trying to create 
a party of his own in the council, and even among the King’s body- 
guard. But his servants and his peers betrayed him to the block. 
‘* Be it known unto all men,” then the sentence rang out from Garter 
on a raised bench, ‘‘ that Edward, late Duke of Buckingham, knight, 
and Companion of the Noble Order of St. George, named the Garter, 
hath lately done and committed high treason against the King our 
Sovereign Lord, and Sovereign of the said Order ;” and that said 
Order willed and commanded that the said Edward, Duke of 
Buckingham, be disgraded of the said Order, and his arms, ensigns, 
and hatchments clearly expelled. 

“The disgradinge of (11) StR HENRY Courtney late Marquis 
of Exeter w“ was indicted at Westm the third daie of Dec: and the 
same daie ¢he convicted and the ixt» daie of the said monthe beheaded 
at the Tower hill and the xvi'" of the same month [‘‘oth Jan. 1540:” 
modern pencilling on original] disgraded at Winsore. 

** Be it knowne vnto all men That whereas Henry Courtney late 
Marquis of Exeter K : Companion of the noble ord" of St* George 
named the Garter hath latelie comyt*? and done highe Treason 
against the Kinge o' dreade Sou'aigne lord Sou'aigne of the sayd most 
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noble order of the garter Compasinge and Imagininge the Distruccon 
of his most Royall p’son in the most trayterous and rebellious wise 
Contrary to his oath dignity and allegiance Intendinge thereby yf he 
might have od/ey/ed his purpose to have subverted the whole good 
ord' Common Wealth of this kingdome ffor the w high and most 
detestable Treason* the said Henrie hath beene indicted arayned 
convicted and ataynted ffor the w* detestable offence and high 
Treason he the said Henry hath des'ved to be disgradid of the said 
noe order and expelled owt of the same companie and not worthy 
that his armes ensignes and Harmentes shoulde remaine amongest 
vertuous and p’ved knightes of the said most noble ord' nor to have 
any benifytt thereof. Wherefore the right wyse knight and supreame 
of the sayd most noble order w‘® the whole Consent and Counsell of 
the same Will and Command that his Armes which he nothinge 
deservethe To be taken awaie and throwne ...... and he to be 
cleane put from this order. ..... euer ‘rom henceforthe to be 
taken as aniey'...... thereof soe that all other by his excample 
ee wae henceforthe for evermore maie beware howe they com’ytt 
or doe the like crime or fall into the like shame or rebucke. 
God save the Kinge.”’ 

[Tucker MSS.] 

(12) SiR THomas Howarp was elected and installed in 1510. 
He succeeded his father as the Duke of Norfolk in 1524. He was 
degraded at the first Chapter of Edward VI., held in the Tower, 
February 17, 1547. Restored to the Dukedom and to the Order in 
1553- The date of his death was July 18, 1554. Norfolk was not 
only the first of English nobles, but uncle of two queens, and nearly 
related to King Henry VIII. in blood. He had served him in 
chamber and in court, in sea and on land. Yet through the malignity 
of his enemies he and his son were lodged in the Tower, because 
the latter had quartered the arms of Edward the Confessor on his 
shield. He was only saved an ignominious death by the decease of 
the King. Edward kept him still imprisoned, but he received the 
kiss of freedom from Queen Mary. 

(13) When Str Henry Howarp, Earl of Surrey, was in his 
fifteenth year, King Henry called him to Windsor, as a playmate for 
his son the Duke of Richmond. He excelled in arts and letters, in 





* He was indicted for ‘‘ devising to maintain, promote, and advance one 
Reginald Pole, late Dean of Exeter, enemy to the King beyond sea, and to 
deprive the King,” &c. Beheaded on Tower Hill, January 9, 1540. 
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grace and prowess. “ Life lay before this young and voiceless poet, 
like the landscape seen from Saint George’s Keep: a foreground 
sparkling in the sun, a background darkening into mist and cloud. 
Before him were the Court, the battlefield, the prize of love, the 
wreath of bays ; and then, behind that screen, the figure of a heads- 
man standing with uplifted axe.’’ Lord Surrey’s election was on 
April 23, 1541; his institution on May 22. His degradation and 
execution in 1547, for “quartering the Royal arms on_ his 
escutcheon.”’ 

(14) Str WiittiaM Pacer was elected February 17, and insti- 
tuted May 23, 1547; created Lord Paget, January 23, 1552; 
degraded April 23, 1552. King Edward VI., in his journal, says : 
‘‘ The Lord Paget was degraded from the Order of the Garter for 
divers his offences, and chiefly because he was no gentleman of 
blood, neither of father-side, nor mother-side.” In Strype’s Annals, 
however, the true cause of Lord Paget’s degradation is said to have 
been that he had given offence to the Duke of Northumberland. He 
was restored to the Order immediately after Mary came to te throne, 
September 27, 1553, and died 1563. William Paget was evidently 
a man of strong will, and power to work, as may be seen from his 
ascent to the stalls of the Garter, though a son of one of the 
serjeants-at-arms in the City of London. His great cleverness 
obtained him the appointment of Clerk to the Signet ; then Clerk to 
the Council; then to the Privy Seal; then of the Parliament. He 
subsequently received the honour of knighthood, and was employed 
by King Henry VIII. on several diplomatic occasions of high 
importance. He was appointed one of His Majesty’s executors, and 
of the council to his son. Inthe same year Sir William was con- 
stituted Comptroller of the King’s household, and made Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster. In the fourth year of Edward VI., Sir 
William was created Ambassador Extraordinary to the Emperor 
Charles V., from whom he received great praise and many compli- 
ments. He was summoned to the House of Lords as Baron Paget, 
of Beaudesert, co. Stafford. On the fall of Somerset, however, he 
was accused by his enemies of divers offences, committed to the 
Tower, deprived of his insignia of the Garter, and fined £6,008, 
£2,000 of which were remitted on condition that the other four were 
paid within a year. On the death of Edward VI. he conveyed the 
news to Queen Mary, with the Earl of Arundel, and ieard her pro- 
clamation by the City of London. For this he was ever alterwards 
highly esteemed by the Queen, and made Lord Privy Seal. Mr. 
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Langley says that Lord Paget was an “extraordinary statesman,” 
who enjoyed the confidence of four succeeding sovereigns, and, “ by 
his uncommon prudence and sagacity, escaped the danger which 
attended the violent commotions in Church and State, before and 
during the reign of Philip and Mary.” From a little work entitled 
“Woodland Echoes,” I gather that the common-place book of this 
noble is still in the possession of Lord Boston. Its last lines are :— 


Flye the court, Lerne to spare, 
Speke little, Spend with measure, 
Care less. Care for home. 
Devise nothing, Pray often, 

Never ernest, Live better, 

In answere cold, And dye well. 


(15) SiR Witiiam Parr, ist Lord Parr, elected April 1543, 
mstituted on the 27th of the same month ; was created Marquis of 
Northampton in 1547. He was attainted and degraded in October, 
1553; re-elected April 24, and re-installed June 5, 1559; died 1571. 
As an esquire of Henry VIII. he attended the celebrated interview 
with Francis, King of France. In the 30th year of the same reign 
he was advanced to the dignity of Baron Parr of Kendal. He sat 
in Parliament from April 28, 1539, to June 4, 1543. He married, 
first, Lady Anne Bourchier, only daughter and heiress of Henry, 
2nd Earl of Essex, but the marriage was dissolved by Act of 
Parliament, and the issue bastardised. Soon after the elevation of 
his sister Catherine to the dignity of Queen-Consort he was created 
Earl of Essex. He was appointed one of the executors of Henry 
VIIL, and advanced to the marquisate of Northampton by 
Edward VI. Four years later he was made Lord Great Chamberlain 
of England for life. He was shortly afterwards sent to France to 
invest the King with the Order of the Garter, and was one of the 
peers who sat on the trial of the Protector Somerset. Having been 
led to espouse the cause of Lady Jane Grey, he was committed to 
the Tower, arraigned, and had sentence of death passed upon him, 
and his honours were forfeited. Execution was, however, not 
carried out, and before the close of the year he was restored in blood, 
but not to his honors. When Queen Elizabeth ascended to the 
throne he was again created (January 13, 1559) Marquis of North- 
ampton ; his lands were restored ; he was one of the Queen’s Privy 
Council; and he was reinvested with the Garter. He married, 
thirdly, Helen, daughter of Wolfangus Suavenburg, but had no issue. 

(16) SiR ANDREW Dup ey, K.G., was elected December 16, 
1552; attainted and degraded October, 1553. He was beheaded in 

VOL. X. S 
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that same year, being one of those who attempted to place Lady 
Jane Grey on the throne. 

(17) Sir THomas Percy, 7th Earl of Northumberland, was 
elected on April 24, and instituted May 22, 1563. With the inten- 
tion of restoring the Roman Catholic religion, he headed a rebellion 
against Queen Bess, in the north. He had, moreover, thought him- 
self ill-used by Her Majesty, who had taken from him the great 
power of Warden of the Marches, giving them to William, Lord 
Grey of Wilton, a man regarded as his inferior, both in birth and 
rank. Percy began to think that the old families would never fare 
well in England till the dynasty was changed. He joined himself to 
the cause of Mary Stuart, donned the pilgrim’s badge (a cross with 
the five wounds of Christ), entered Durham, declared the Roman 
Catholic Church, and attended high Mass in the Cathedral. He 
was, however, compelled to retreat to Scotland, and was seized and 
imprisoned in Lochleven Castle, sold by Sir William Douglas to 
Lord Hunsdon, Governor of Berwick, for two thousand pounds, and 
finally beheaded at York, August 22, 1572. He was degraded 
November 27, 1569, and this was the manner of his degradation 
[likewise that of (11) Sir Henry Courtney, see above], copied from 
an original manuscript now in the collection of Stephen Tucker, Esq., 
Somerset Herald, from which I have been kindly permitted to make 
transcript. It is very clearly and beautifully written in the Elizabethan 
style, but is in a rather critical state from damp and decay :— 

“On Saturdaie, being the 26 daie of November in the xij'" yeere 
of the raigne of ot Sowaigne ladie queene Elizt® Thomas Percy Earle 
of Northumberland and Charles earle of Westmerland weare p'claymed 

. {traitors} at the chappell at Windesor by Claren(tieux] Kinge 
of Armes and Edmund Knight ats Chester Herolde and Roudg- 
dragon purfurent [pursuivant] w™ proclamac’on was vnder the greate 
Seale of England and directed to the Cunstable of the Castle of 
Windsor or his deputie thereof To be proclaymed by the sounde of 
a Trumpet and the Voice of an Herold at w™ time the Queens 
Matye w*hall the lo* kept the Courte at the same Castell. 

“On Sundaie after beinge the 27'* daie of y* same monthe 
Thomas earle of Northumberland was disgradid of his knighthood of 
the Garter which was done in this manner ffirst Chester Herolde of 
Armes with his Coate one his backe cam to the Backeside of the 
stall of the same Earle and there a ladder being set vp against his 
hatchmentes. ‘Then Garter and Clarentieux and Richmonde rouch- 
dragon and rodgecrost Cam owt of the Cloyster w'". their Coates one 
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a waie beinge made by the Knight Marshall and his men directlie 
against the stall of the sayd Earle, and Chester being one the other 
syde came vpon the ladder and standes by the hatchementes. Then 
Roudghcro .. . redd w® a loude voice the Queenes p’clamac’on of 
his disgradinge which was vnd' hande the ..... . of this same 
hereafter followeinge. That being redd euen againste the stall 
Chester did hurle downe...... violence the earles Banner of 
Armes to ...... grounde and then his Sworde and after... . 
Creast and Dissoper and lastlie his Healme...... and after 
beinge all throwne down ...... w» like violence spurned from 
that place owt of the West dore of the same chappell of Windsor by 
Garter whoe was assisted w" the officers aforesaid and after he had 
spurned first the Banner of Armes then the Sworde and then the 
Helme and Mantells, and last the Creaste and Dissoper w” Creaste 
and Dissoper was not onlie spurned owt of the West dore of the 
same Chappell but cleane owt of the outermost gates of the Castell.” 

(18) Str CHartes NEVILL was oth Baron Nevill of Raby, and 6th 
Earl of Westmoreland. This nobleman, joining in the insurrection 
of the Earl of Northumberland, in the 13th (12th, Tucker MSS.) 
year of Elizabeth, was attainted, and saved his life only by flying 
into Scotland. Eventually he escaped to Flanders, but his vast 
inheritance was confiscated, and he suffered the extremity of poverty. 
Brancepeth and Raby had passed into stranger hands, and nothing 
remained for the exiled lord. He was living in the Low Countries 
in 1572, but on a miserable pittance allowed him by the bounty of 
the King of Spain. The Earl died in 1584. Under his attainder, 
the old barony of Nevill of Raby, and the earldom of Westmoreland 
became both forfeited. 

(19) Str Henry Broke, the 8th Lord Cobham, was a dis- 
appointed man in State affairs, who proposed to bring himself into 
notice by espousing the claim of Lady Arabella Stuart to the throne 
of England. Cecil, James’s minister, quickly lodged him in the 
Tower, and we are told that he, who in Court had been bold and 
venturesome, in prison became a mean and abject craven in fear of 
death. Life to him was dearer than conscience or honour. He 
exhibited in his character a compound of weakness so pitiable and 
base, that if ever Garter knight deserved to be degraded it was he! 
He was elected to the Order, which he thus disgraced, on April 23, 
1599, and invested on the 24th of the same month, and instituted on 
June 6. He was degraded February 12, 1604, his achievements 
being removed from St. George’s Chapel, but “by the King’s 
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clemency ” were spurned only out of the church door, and not into 
the ditch of the castle. He died in 1619. 

(20) In the list given by Sir Harris Nicolas, he has apparently for- 
gotten to include the name of Sir James Scott, Duke of Monmouth, 
natural son of Charles II., by Mrs. Lucy Walters. A warrant for the 
removal of his achievements was signed on June 18, 1685, and 
executed in the usual ignominious manner on the following day. 
The story of the life of this wretched man is one of the saddest pages 
of English history. He was beheaded July 15, 1685 (nine days 
after his defeat at the battle of Sedgemore), and was buried under 
the communion-table of St. Peter’s Chapel in the Tower. 

(21) Str James Burt er, the znd Duke of Ormonde, was elected 
September 28, 1688 ; instituted April 5, 1689; and degraded for 
high treason July 12, 1716. He died abroad November 16, 1745, 
and was buried in Westminster Abbey May 22 following. 

Thus have we endeavoured to trace the history of those Knights 
of the Garter who have been degraded from one of the highest 
honours which this world has power to bestow. The disgrace of 
some, it is true, has been well deserved, but that of others has been 
owing to Court intrigue and to political strife. 

Surely there can be no difficulty in drawing a moral fraught with 
highest wisdom from the comparison of these instances of the 
instability of human greatness. 


& 


4 Roman Gilla at Ciellow, Somerset. 


N the summer of 1807 the foundations of an ancient Roman 
villa were accidentally discovered at Wellow, a village only three 
or four miles to the south of Bath. They were a great novelty 

at the time, and created, as may be supposed, much interest on their 
being laid open to the light of day ; and possibly the following essay 
upon them, from the pen of that learned and accomplished anti- 
quarian, the late Rev. Richard Warner, author of ‘‘ Walks Round 
Bath,” &c., may not be without interest to our readers, being 
applicable, mutatis mutandis, of course, to such Roman villas as 
have since his time been discovered at Bignor, Sussex ; at Chesters, 
near Hexham ; at Woodchester, Gloucestershire ; at Brading in the 
Isle of Wight; at Titsey Park, in Surrey ; and more recently still at 
Alresford, near Colchester, Essex :— 
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‘Having assumed that the pavements at Wellow are remains of 
an ancient Roman villa (the country residence of some Roman 
gentleman, or possibly of a Briton who had adopted the comforts 
and elegancies of Roman living), you will now give me leave to show 
the probability of that assumption. 

Had we no means left us of inferring the good sense of this great 
people, but what we might deduce from their attachment to their 
rural habitations, and the admirable judgment with which these were 
planned and fitted up, we should still be compelled to give them 
credit for no common share of sagacity. Their villas they regarded 
as the most valuable part of their possessions ; they even spoke of 
them with affection ; and they repaired to them as often as they had 
opportunity, with an eagerness which evinced that they expected in 
those seclusions their most esteemed gratifications. Here they 
threw off the trouble of business; discarded the care of State ; and 
devoted themselves to literary amusement, and intellectual society 
and pursuits. ‘‘ Here it is,” says Cicero, speaking of his Tusculan 
villa, “ and only here, that I rest from every molestation and every 
labour.”* ‘ Judge, then,” writes Pliny to his friend Gallus, after he 
has described the conveniences and comforts of his Laurentian villa, 
‘* judge, whether I have not sufficient cause to cultivate, to inhabit, 
and to love my retreat ?” + 

As it was to his villa that the Roman thus looked for enjoyment, 
sO every precaution was taken, and every arrangement made to render 
that enjoyment complete. The situation of the building claimed the 
first attention, and it was always chosen upon the principles of good 
sense as well as good taste. Warmth and dryness were here indis- 
pensable requisites. ‘“ The rising sun,” says Horace, speaking of his 
country house, “looks upon the right side of it; and when he 
descends warms it with his departing ray.’’} And Columella and 
Palladius both exhaust nearly a chapter in pointing out the requisites 
for a wholesome situation, in which the dryness of the air, and the 
freedom of the surrounding land from anything that could induce 
damp, are particularly attended to. Water was the next article to 
be regarded ; a clear | Perennial spring flowed either within the 





* Nos ex cinnttien sili et laboribus uno illo loco conquiescimus (Ep. ad 
Att. 5.) 
t Justisne de causis eum tibi videor incolere, inhabitare, deligere secessum ? 
~ Veniens dextrum latus aspiciat sol, 
Levum discedens curru fugiente vaporet. (I. Ep. xvi. 6, 7.) 
In primo angulo excipiens ortum solis hyberni: paululum ab occidente aver- 
sus hyeimali. (P allad., Scrip. Rei Rust. lib. i. ¢. viii.) 
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walls, or in the immediate neighbourhood of every Roman villa ;* 
an advantage which Horace does not fail to enumerate amongst the 
other particulars of his country residence. 

Precisely such was the situation of the villa at Wellow. Its 
principal front turned to the south-east, and enjoyed the largest 
possible measure of warmth and light. Placed upon the declivity of 
a hill which gently descended to the south, it was shielded from 
every inclement blast. The dryness of the surrounding land pre- 
served it from damp ; and a copious spring, which bursts out about 
fifty yards to the north-west of the remains, supplied all the purposes 
for which water could be required. 

The chief entrance, or principal front, was on the south-east side, 
where, if our villa were built upon the plan of either of the country 
houses of the younger Pliny, we should have found in its original 
state, an afrium, or fore-court; a vestibulum, or porch; an area, or 
small paved court, surrounded by some of the projecting buildings 
of the house ; a forticus, or, as we callit,a portico; and a cavedium, 
or inner court, uncovered at top, paved at bottom, and into which 
opened the different apartments of the lower story. Of all these 
chambers of the villa, no traces as yet have been discovered at 
Wellow, except, perhaps, part of the cavedium, to which the common 
pavement to the south-east seems to have belonged. What is at 
present laid open appears to have been the apartments surrounding 
the cavedium, which, from their form and situation, were possibly as 
follow :— 

The long strip of tessellated pavement, on the right side, entering 
from the south-east, I should take either for the pinacctheca,t where 
the paintings were kept, or the ésb/iotheca, where the owner’s books 
were deposited. The large pavement connected with this strip we 
may consider asthe ¢xedra, or drawing-room, which was also a spacious 
apartment, generally adjoining the vineyards and gardens, and com- 
manding a view of them. Next to this room occur the remains of 
the Ayfocaust that heated the cel/e suspens@, or bathing apartments of 
the house. It is hardly necessary to remark that the frequent use 





* Sit autem vel intra villam, vel extrinsecus inductus fons perennis. (Vitruv.) 
Fons etiam rivo dare nomen idoneus, ut nec 
Frigidior Thracam, nec purior ambiat Hebrus. (Zé7d.) 
t~ Most likely the pinacotheca, as an eastern aspect was usually chosen for the 
bibliotheca. ‘*‘Cubicula et bibliothecze ad orientem spectare debent. Ita in 
bibliotheca libri non putrescent.”’ (Vitruvius, lib. vi. c. vii.) Probably the pave- 
ment discovered here at Wellow may have been the floor of the bibliotheca, as 
the aspect answers to Vitruvius’s direc'ion for its situation. 
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of the bath amongst the Romans was essential to their comfort ; and 
that, consequently, no habitation could be regarded as complete unless 
it had every convenience within it for this salutary practice. In the 
Venice edition of Vitruvius, 1567 (the only one I have been able to 
consult), is a ground plan and internal elevation of the domestic 
baths of a Roman gentleman, precisely such as the Wellow ichno- 
graphy exhibits. These consisted, first, of the hypocaust (which is 
pretty complete at the remains), a subterraneous excavation, paved 
and walled, which was filled with heated air from a furnus (a furnace) 
constructed at one end of it. The pavement, inclining towards the 
oven, was studded with little pillars (fZz), at uniform distances, 
formed of square Roman tiles, eight inches in diameter, which sup- 
ported the cement pavement of the bathing-rooms above, and heated 
them to any degree, whilst funnelled or tubulated bricks, included 
within the side walls of the rooms, circulated additional warmth as 
well as vapour through every part of them.* These bathing apart- 
ments consisted of the afodyterium, where the bather undressed 
himself; the /rigidarium, and tepidarium, where he submitted him- 
self to different degrees of temperature; the /aconicum, where he 
was sweated ; and the daftisterium, where he plunged himself into a 
vessel of water. Of all these apartments, which were called celle 
suspense, from their hanging over the hypocaust, the site may be 
easily distinguished by the remains of that excavation. To the 
eastward of these apartments was placed the /riclintum, the pave- 
ment of which is probably one of those that are yet visible. This 
room, which was appropriated to meals, received its name from the 
three beds or couches it contained, whereon the Romans reclined 
when they took their different repasts. Each triclinium would contain 
three guests and no more, an arrangement that prevented the com- 
pany from beingtoo large for general conversation ; for those wise 
people, detesting the din of crowded parties, and desirous of avoid- 
ing the dulness of /é¢e-ad-téte dinners, never exceeded the number of 
nine in their private entertainments, nor suffered their party to be 
less than three ; a regulation which they elegantly enough affected 
had been suggested to them by the number of the muses and the graces 
respectively. These are the only apartments of which, as it appears 
to me, vestiges remain. The plain pavement that occurs in several 
parts, particularly to the north-west, being probably fragments of the 
ambulatio, a covered way for enjoying air and exercise in hot weather ; 


* The hypocaust was also applied to other winter rooms. 
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or the cryf/o-porticus, an enclosed portico for the same purpose when 
it was inclement. 

A few observations on the rise and progress of the art of tessellation 
will close my communication. 

These beautiful specimens of elegant domestic ornament were 
known amongst the ancients by different names, according to the 
time and manner in which they were executed; such as asarota 
lithostrota, pavimenta sectilia, quadraturia opera, tessellata opera, 
vermiculata opera, and musiva.* Their origin is ascribed by Pliny 
to the Greeks, who called them asavofa, a Greek compound word 
signifying places not swept with a broom, and applied to them on 
two accounts : first, because their original pattern seems to have been 
the floor of a dining-room which had not been swept after a feast, 
and represented fragments, stains, &c., executed in tesserae; and, 
secondly, because it was customary to clean them with a sponge instead 
of with a brush, lest the delicacy of the work might be injured by so 
rough an application. The same author has given us an account of 
the chef-a’euvre of Greek art in this line of workmanship, which was 
executed by one Sosus of Pergamus, and exhibited the littered floor 
of a triclinium, and the beautiful figures of a pigeon drinking from a 
goblet, and of several other birds pluming themselves upon its margin. 
The tesserz in this and other similar Greek works seem to have been 
painted and stained.t 

From the Greeks of Asia the art passed to their brethren of 
Tarentum, and travelled thence into the Roman State, where its 
productions soon rose into high estimation, under the altered name 
lithostrota,t which consisted of stones or marbles in their natural 
colours, distributed into various beautiful patterns. According to 
Pliny, the introduction of it amongst this people was in the dictator- 
ship of Sylla, who caused a lithostroton, or tessellated pavement, to be 





* Superantque novis asarofa figuris. (Stat. Silv. I. iii. ; Plin. Nat. Hist. I. 36 
ch. xxv.; Vitruvius, I. 7. c. ii. ; Leo Ostiensis, 1. 3. c. ix.; Sueton. in Vit. Jul. 
Czs.) Cicero in Brut., ‘Set tanquam in vermiculato emblemate, ut ait Lucilius, 
structum verbum, videres ;” et Spartianus in Vit. Pescenii Nigri; &c. 

t It is to be observed, however, that when the natural colours of the marbles 
which they used would not supply the tint required, the Romans had recourse to 
stained masses. This practice was first adopted under Claudius. In the time of 
Nero it became very frequent. (Plin. 35, 1.) 

¢ This Greek derivation, though signifying etymologically merely a stone pave- 
ment, was by the Romans almost exclusively limited in its meaning to the 
tessellated floors which led Casaubon to conjecture that the place, called by 
St. John (xix. 13) /éthostroton, and by the Hebrews gatdatha, was an apart- 
ment paved in this elegant manner. 
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laid in the Temple of Fortune at Prneste.* For some years the 
art of tessellation was confined entirely to this purpose ; but, as Roman 
luxury increased, and fashion began to suggest new modes of expense, 
it was transferred to other parts of buildings, and made to ornament 
ceilings, arches, and wainscotes.t With this alteration in its appli- 
cation, its name also was changed ; and it obtained that which it 
has always since preserved, musiv@, musaic, or mosaic, work ;t 
either because the productions were so exquisite as to appear to have 
been executed by the Muses; or because the musea, where learned 
men met together, were usually decorated with this ornament.§ The 
materials of the art also were in some measure different to what they 
had hitherto been; vitrified substances of various colours and 
beautiful lustre were frequently made use of in lieu of natural stones ; 
and the rich effect was further heightened by expensive ornamenta- 
tion. 

The devastation committed by the barbarians who overran Italy, 
and subverted the Western Empire, blotted out for a time almost all 
the arts of Rome, and tessellation (or, as it is now called, the musaic 
art), amongst the rest ; so that when Leo III. wished to have a large 
quantity of musaic work executed in that city, he was under the 
necessity of sending to Constantinople for artificers to perform the 
task,|| and once more to instruct the Romans in the principles of the 
forgotten art.“. Thus introduced a second time into Rome, it 
speedily revived in all its beauty; though it was soon after dis- 
continued in pavements, and confined to wainscotes, ceilings, &c. 
Lost in every other country, it has in Italy continued gradually 
improving into such perfection that the workers in musaic can now 
rival the finest productions of the painter, in the vividness, gradation, 
and distribution of their colours. ‘They can give a permanence next 





* The present Palestrina. The greatest part of this tessellation is still to be 
seen, and an engraving of it may be found in Barto!i’s ‘‘ Ancient Pictures,” published 
at Paris. The remain is in the Barbarini Palace, which occupies the site of the 
ancient Temple of Fortune. When the Romans discovered the art of staining 
glass, in the time of Augustus, they soon applied the productions of this manu- 
factory to tessellated works. 

+ Pulsa deinde ex humo pavimenta in cameras transi¢re. (Plin.) 

ft “The terms opus museum, musium, musivum, first occur in the Script. Hist. 
August., and were only applied to mosaic on walls, ceilings, and arches.” (Du 
Cange, Glos. in verb.) 

§ Sponii Miscel. Erudit. Antiq., sect. xi. art. viii. 

|| Hoffman’s Lex. in Ver. Musivaria ars. 

4 The ars musiva had become a calling of great extent and respectability in 
Constantinople, and the persons who executed it were so much favoured by the 
Emperors Theodosius and Valentinianus as to be exempted from paying their 
quota of the public imposts. (Lib. x. Cod. Titul. de Excu. Artif.) 
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to immortality to those wonderful efforts of the pencil, which the 
Italian masters have produced, by transferring the tints of Raphael, 
Titian, and Correggio, from a perishable canvas to those indestructible 
materials in which their performances are composed ; and they have 
actually taken copies of some of these sublime pictures, of which 
Napoleon has deprived them, by transplanting them into Paris, and 
thus secured a recollection of the fame of their unrivalled painters, 
when their original productions (of which they have been so basely 
robbed) shall have perished for ever. Independently of these copies 
from paintings, a vast variety of mosatcs of different patterns are 
continually executing at Rome, within the precincts of the Vatican, 
where a manufactory of this kind is established ; and where, as I 
have been informed by a person whose veracity I could not doubt, 
the workmen have to choose their tints out of 24,000 different shades 
and gradations of colours. 

The above are the observations which three short visits to the spot 
have enabled me to offer on the Roman pavements at Wellow. 
They have been thrown together hastily, and under some disadvan- 
tages, and therefore have a claim to the candour of your readers. 
Without doubt further discoveries will offer to future inquirers 
assistance which I at present could not possess ; and a much more 
perfect account of the remains in general, and of the particular 
designation of their separate parts, may be expected from those who 
have more leisure than myself, when the whole that time has spared 
shall have been thrown open to the investigation of the curious. In 
the meanwhile I am willing to hope that even the little I have been able 
to say upon the subject may have a tendency to correct, in those who 
are not familiar with the history of Roman manners, some of the 
erroneous notions they have hitherto entertained, respecting the state 
of private society amongst that extraordinary people, and lead them 
to apprehend, if they had looked more narrowly into the detail of 
their domestic life, they would have found much to admire, and 
discovered some particulars that it might, possibly, be wise in them- 
selves to adopt. Early associations, and the prejudices of education 
(and who can estimate the number, magnitude, and perverseness of 
these ?), lead the mass of mankind to measure the propriety of the 
manners of other nations, by their approximating to, or receding 
from, the customs of their own country; and to estimate the means 
of their happiness, by their possession or want of those particulars 
which constitute the enjoyment of themselves. Wider views and 
deeper information would correct these unfounded notions; they 
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would teach those who entertain them that the sum of felicity in all 
ages, and amongst all nations, is much more equal than they 
imagine it to be; differing in mode, rather than in degree; 
in quality, rather than in quantity. They would teach them 
to pronounce with modesty, and determine with caution, on 
subjects which, confused by distance, and darkened by time, cannot 
be exactly defined, without all the light that learning can bestow. 
And finally, they would teach them to be less rash and pertinacious 
than they are, by keeping these truths ever present to their minds— 
truths which quarrelsome antiquaries and wrangling theologians 
should, more especially, never forget—that in all matters “of doubtful 
disputation, obstinacy is generally the parent of error, and confidence 
the offspring of ignorance.” 

I had almost forgotten to observe that a coin of Allectus, who, 
in the reign of Dioclesian, killed his friend Carausius, and then 
usurped the purple himself in Britain, was found the other day at 
the pavements. I would also beg to correct the account I gave of 
the drawings of the pavements. The smaller of them only was 
executed by Kent; Vertue made the other, but it is very incorrect. 
I find, on further investigation, that many of the large tesserze were 
formed from the red and grey pennant, a silicious sandstone which 
overlays the coal. This would give two more varieties to the colours 


of the pavements. 
“se 


Che Last of the Ale-Casters. 


HE Ale-conners or Ale-tasters were appointed annually at the 
halmot court of the lord of the manor or honour. Their 
duties are sufficiently set forth in the oath taken by them, 

which runs as follows :— 

“ You shall swear that you shall well and truly serve the king’s 
majesty and the lords of his leet in the office of ale taster: you shall 
have diligent care during the time of your being in office to all the 
brewers and tiplers within your office, that they and every one of them 
do make good and wholesome ale and beer for man’s body ; and that 
the same be not sold before it be assayed by you, and then be sold ac- 
cording to the prices limited and appointed by the king’s justices of 
the peace; and all faults committed or done by the brewers or 
tiplers, or by any of them, you shall make known and present the 
same at this court, whereby due punishment may be inflicted upon 
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them for their offences accordingly ; and in every other thing you 
shall well and truly behave yourself in the said office for this year to 
come. So help you God.” 

In earlier days the punishment for brewing and offering for sale 
bad ale, was either a fine or a two hours’ session on the cucking stool, 
before the guilty men’s own door : the drink, if adjudged undrinkable, 
was piously handed over to the poor. 

The late Richard Taylor, of Bacup (the ale-taster of Rossendale), 
may with propriety be described as “ the last of the ale-tasters.” His 
proper calling was that of a spindle maker, hence his nickname 
**Spindle Dick ;”’ and the curious will find allusions to him in the 
‘** History of Rossendale.” He was a fellow of infinite humour, and 
pertorined his duties to his lord and the halmot jury as if to the 
manner born, as the following extract from one of his annual reports 
will testify :— 

“The appointment which I hold is a very ancient one, dating (as 
you are aware) from the time of the good king Alfred, when the jury 
at the court leet appointed their headboroughs, tithing man, burs- 
holder, and ale-taster; which appointments were again regulated in 
the time of King Edward the Third, and through neglect this impor- 
tant office to a beer imbibing population ought not to be suffered to 
fall into disrepute or oblivion. . . . Tosome Rossendale men, indeed, 
beer is meat, drink, and washing: do away with the office of ale- 
taster, an inferior quality of the beverage may be sold, and the con- 
sequent waste of tissue would be awful to contemplate. . . . In 
my district there are fifty-five licensed public houses and sixty-five 
beerhouses. The quality of beer retailed at these houses is generally 
good, and calculated to prevent the deterioration of tissue, and I do 
not detcct any signs of adulteration.” When discharging his high 
functions, Dick carried in his coat pocket a pewter gill measure, of 
peculiar old world shape, with a turned ebony wood handle in the 
form of a cross that projected straight from the middle of the side. 
This symbol of his office was secured by a leathern thong about half 
a yard in length ; one end being round the handle, the other through 
a button-hole in his coat. As might be expected, he was occasion- 
ally summoned before the bench on the charge of being drunk and 
incapable ; to this he alludes in his report:—‘‘I have even been 
dragged before a subordinate court and fined five shillings and costs 
whilst fulfilling the duties of my office.” 

In awide and populous district the duties when conscientiously 
performed were more than mortal stomach could bear unharmed ; in 
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the words of the good ale-conner, ‘‘ deterioration of tissue” was 
certain to ensue. ‘The last of the ale-tasters died, a martyr to duty, 
on October ro, 1876. 


Reviews, 


The Family of Brocas, of Beaurepaire and Roche Court, by MONTAGU 
BURROWS, Capt. R.N. (Longmans, 1886). This is a truly magnificent 
book, and one of a kind that we do not meet with every day. Its author, 
having served in the Royal Navy, settled down many years ago at 
Oxford, where he holds the Chichele Professorship of Modern History, and 
he has been elected a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries. As being 
connected by marriage with the female descendants of the noble and 
worthy families of Brocas and Gardiner, and at the same time holding a 
Professorship of History, it was but natural that its author should have 
taken in hand a task which had a sort of double claim on his attention; 
and the result of his labours is a work which certainly will add fresh 
laurels to his name. The early chapters of the work are devoted to an 
account of the house of Brocas of Aquitaine, and incidentally we are 
introduced to a most interesting episode of English history, and one 
which is less known than it ought to be to the average English reader. 
These chapters it would be well, we think, to reprint in a separate and 
distinct form, as appealing to a wider class of readers than the personal 
details which crowd the rest of the book. The family of Brocas is almost 
the only one known to us, except that of the Harcourts, which has held 
high rank and owned large estates on both sides of the English Channel 
for several centuries ; and it is only since 1873 that it has ceased to be 
reckoned among the county families of Hampshire. But in that year its 
doom went forth. Divided into two separate branches, both of which 
were much impoverished by loyalty in the civil wars, its heads and repre- 
sentatives were unable to maintain their position ; and therefore Beau- 
repaire, the old Hampshire seat, which they had owned for more than five 
centuries, was sold, and “‘ passed into the hands of strangers.” The 
touching motto of the still great and noble Courtenays, Udi /apsus ? guid 
fect? would be almost as truly applied to the house of Brocas as it is to 
the ancient Earls of Devon and Lords of Okehampton. The book itself, 
in spite of long pedigrees and notes on the possessions once held by the 
Brocas family in Berkshire, Hampshire, and elsewhere, reads almost 
like a romance; and it is to be regretted that it was not published during 
the lifetime of Sir Walter Scott, who certainly would have drawn out 
from its contents the materials for a romance equal in point of interest to 
‘* Woodstock,” and have found Sir John de Brocas, the founder of the 
family, a character equal in interest to old Sir Harry Lee. In fact, if 
anybody wishes to become acquainted with the history of Aquitaine 
while it formed a part of the territory of the English Crown; if anyone 
wishes to gain an insight into the lives, fortunes, and characters of a 
family whose members were courtiers (in the best sense of the term) 
during what is styled the “ Edwardian” period ; he cannot do better than 
study the carefully written and most attractive volume which Professor 
Burrows has here given to the world. Well, indeed, would it be if other 


authors, with equal opportunities, would produce works of equal interest 
and merit. 
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Records of the Borough of Chesterfield (W. Edmunds, Chesterfield). 
This is one of those useful contributions to local history which ought to 
spring up in every county, and almost in every large town in the 
kingdom. If this were done under the auspices of the Mayors and 
Corporations of the several places, we should soon have the materials for 
a real history of the English people—that destderatum which the late 
Mr. C. Knight endeavoured to supply. For the present volume the 
world of readers is indebted to Mr. Alderman Gee, late Mayor of 
Chesterfield, at whose cost it has been produced, and by whose instru- 
mentality some of the ancient charters have been recovered and restored 
to the town. These charters reach back to the reign of Henry III., 
and are of a more than usually interesting character, as they bear on a 
variety of privileges peculiar to Chesterfield as a “ place of ancient demesne 
of the Crown.” So far as we have been able to go over them in detail, 
the documents are well and carefully translated, and the introduction 
to the volume is well worthy of attention. A smile, however, we fancy, 
will pass across the faces of some persons in London, at least, when they 
read in Alderman Gee’s preface that “he considers himself fortunate in 
having secured the services of that eminent antiquary, Mr. Pym Yeatman, 
as Editor.” ———Dr. LECHLER’S Wyciiff and his English Precursors (Reli- 
gious Tract Society) supplies a want, as the previous edition, in two vols., 
has long been out of print. A distinctive feature of the present edition is 
the large collection of passages from the unpublished Wycliff MSS., 
which the translator has given in his notes. This edition is also enriched 
with an analytical table of contents, prepared by Dr. Lechler, with marginal 
notes, now first added, and a copious alphabetical index. Chronicles of 
the Abbey of Elstow, Beds, by the REV. S. R. WIGRAM (J. Parker & Co., 
Oxford and London), have been published, in order to help the work 
of adorning the venerable and interesting parish church with which the 
name of John Bunyan is so closely associated, and which has lately been 
undergoing the process of restoration, at the cost of Mr. Whitbread, of 
Cardington. If the work in the church is executed half as well as that 
which Mr. Wigram has done on paper, the parish will have to be con- 
gratulated. A better account of an old religious foundation could not 
easily be discovered. The Norman doorway on the north aisle, with 
the carving over its tympanum, shown in the illustration opposite p. 187, 
is one of the finest to be found in a county parish church anywhere, 
except perhaps at Iffley, or Shoreham, or Barfreston. Much the same 
remarks will apply to the account of S¢. Lawrence's Church, Reading, com- 
piled (and published also) by the Rev. Mr. Kerry. It is just what such a 
book should be—clear, brief, and comprehensive. His chapters on the 
bells, church furniture, mural inscriptions, monuments, and registers are 
full of interest. The Liturgical Poetry of Adam de S. Vector, 3 vols. 
12mo. (K. Paul, Trench & Co.), has long been held in high honour by 
readers of medieval Latin hymns; and probably his ‘‘ Sequences” are 
among the very choicest religious treasures of antiquity. They are, 
however, little known, except to scholars ; Mr. Digby S. Wrangham has, 
therefore, done good service by translating them into English verse, 
adhering as closely as possible to the original metres ; and his short 
explanatory notes at the end of each volume will be found most service- 
able to readers of the ordinary type. Some of these notes are textual, 
and enter into the precise meaning of technical terms: others deal with 
matters of personal and biographical interest. 

The Follies and Fashions of our Grandfathers, by A. W. TUER, 
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(Field & Tuer, Leadenhall Press), is just what it professes to be—a 
sample, or rather a series of samples, of the contents of the magazines of 
eighty years ago, so far as they relate to and illustrate the social life of 
that period. In a single octavo volume, Mr. Tuer has contrived to 
reproduce, in almost perfect fac-simile, portions of Zhe Annual Register, 
The Gentleman’s Magazine, The Beau Monde, The Sporting Magazine, 
The Farmers Magazine, The European Magazine, The Satirist, The Uni- 
versal Magazine, The Lady's Magazine, The Lady's Monthly Museum, 
The Cabinet, &c., with their portraits, illustrations of dress, sporting and 
fancy scenes. Among the portraits are four of Emma, Lady Hamilton 
(in various characters), one of Lord Byron, and one of Wordsworth as a 
young man; and the rest of the volume is made up by-a reprint of a 
variety of character sketches, odds and ends of anecdote, 402 mots, 
accounts of duels, highway robberies, public amusements, advertisements, 
&c. The entire volume is got up in a novel form, well suited to its mot- 
ley and most diverting contents. The impression is limited to a small 
number of copies, so that the work can never become common. In its 
way it is a perfect /ivre de luxe. 


Mrs. BOGER, whose name is well known to our readers, has written 
the descriptive letterpress to the exquisite etching of the old “ Tabard Inn,” 
Southwark, lately published by Mr. S. Drewett, of 1, Northumber- 
land-avenue. Another of our contributors, Mr. W. Rendle, has written 
the letterpress to the etchings of the “Old White Hart,” and “Old 
London Bridge,” which have reached us from the same publisher. 


@ 


Obituary Aemoirs. 


**Emori nolo ; sed me esse mortuum nihil xstimo.”—Zficharmus. 

MR. J. T. BURGESS, F.S.A., died at Leamington in October. He was 
born at Cheshunt in 1828. In 1865 he went to Leamington as editor of 
The Leamington Spa Couricr. From 1878 to 1882 he was editor of 
Berrow’s Worcester Journal, He was a man of varied acquirements, but 
of late years archzology was his favourite pursuit. “ Historic Warwick- 
shire ” testified to his careful researches into the history of that county ; 
and he also wrote a handbook to Worcester Cathedral. He also con- 
tributed largely on historical and antiquarian subjects to the Proceedings 
of our Archzological Societies. 

MR. JAMES YOUNG GIBSON, a well-known Spanish scholar, and trans- 
lator of Cervantes, died at Ramsgate in October, aged 60. To him is 
due the credit of the translation of the poetry in Mr. Duffield’s version of 
“Don Quixote.” Besides his published works, he has left behind an 
almost complete translation of the Spanish ballads relating to the Cid. 

M. ERNEST DESJARDINS, the eminent palzographer, died in 
October, aged 63. Born at Noisy-sur-Oise and educated at Dijon, he 
went to Paris in 1856 as Professor of Latin Epigraphy, and was entrusted 
with archzological missions in Italy, Egypt, and Hungary. In 1880 he 
succeeded his master, Léon Rénier, as Professor of Latin Epigraphy at 
the Collége de France. His great work on Peutinger’s tables is unfinished, 
and his geography of Roman Gaul is in course of publication. 

MR. J. BEVINGTON ATKINSON, the well-known art critic, author of 
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“An Art Tour in the Northern Capitals of Europe,” died in October last. 
He was descended from a Quaker family at Bristol, and his knowledge 
of the German school of art, which he affected, was for an Englishman 
exceptionally great. His sympathies with the old Florentine school of 
painting were close and frequently expressed. 


@ 


apeetings of Learned Societies. 


METROPOLITAN. 
THE DOMESDAY CELEBRATION. 

THE meetings held under the auspices of the Royal Historical Society 
to commemorate the 8ooth anniversary of the completion of the Domes- 
day Survey were held in London during the week commencing on 
October 25. The first meeting was held at the Public Record Office, 
when a large gathering of the friends and supporters of the movement 
were present, including Lord Aberdare, the president of the Royal 
Historical Society ; Mr. John Evans, F.R.S., president of the Society of 
Antiquaries ; Professor Pollock, Sir Henry Barkly, Mr. Alderman Hurst, 
Mr. Horace Round, Canon Taylor, &c. A paper on the “ Official Custody 
of the Book of Domesday” was read by Mr. Hubert Hall, who stated 
that it was kept under our Norman kings among the Royal treasures at 
Winchester, before it was brought up to Westminster, where it was lodged 
for many years before finding its final home in the house of Her Majesty’s 
Public Records. In the centre of the room were exhibited the two 
original volumes of the Domesday Book, which were inspected by the 
company with great curiosity and interest. On other tables around were 
ranged the various subsidiary volumes bearing on the same subject, which 
had been lent by various public bodies for the present exhibition—viz., 
the “ Abbreviatis ” of Domesday (of the date of Henry I.) ; the “ Breviate” 
of the same (a short abstract of the same); the “ Boldon Book,” relating 
to the Palatinate of Durham; “the Red Book of the Exchequer,” “the 
Black Book of the Exchequer,” and the smaller book of ditto; the series 
of Pipe Rolls from the reign of Henry I. ; the “ Carte Antiqua,” tran- 
scripts of charters mostly relating to Kent ; “ Pope Nicholas’s Taxatio ;” 
the “* Testa de Nevill ;” the “ Book of Aids,” “Valor Ecclesiasticus,” 
and a variety of registers, chartularies, &c. Along with these were ex- 
hibited the curious strong iron chest, with triple locks and keys, in which 
the Domesday volumes are kept, the sturdy original wooden boards in 
which the largest volume was bound, and a number of wooden “ tallies ” 
which were in use till the reign of William IV. in the Exchequer for the 
purpose of keeping the public accounts. 

At the evening meeting of the Association, held at the rooms of the 
Society of Arts, in John-street, Adelphi, a paper on Domesday Book 
and its permanent effects on our land in rural districts was read by Canon 
fsaac Taylor. 

On Tuesday, the celebration was conducted at the British Museum, 
the King’s Library having been placed at the disposal of the committee 
for the purpose of the meeting. The most valuable treasures, partly books 
and partly manuscripts, were arranged in cases on either side of the 
gallery ; and Mr. Maunde Thompson delivered a brief address which 
served as a running commentary upon them, pointing out their peculiar 
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characteristics. Among the latter were :—(1) The so-called “ Boldon 
Book,’ being a register of the cathedral and priory of Durham, and in- 
cluding a survey of the See and its possessions, made by order of Bishop 
Pudsey in 1183; (2) the chartulary of the priory of St. Swithun, 
Winchester, containing a collection of Royal and other charters in Anglo- 
Saxon and Latin, with details of the boundaries of lands from the reign 
of Ceadwalla, A.D. 688, to that of Edward the Confessor, and with a few 
additions made under our early Norman kings; (3) the chartulary of 
Westminster Abbey; (4) that of the Abbey of Evesham ; (5) that of the 
Abbey of Abingdon ; (6) the Exon Domesday, containing surveys of the 
five south-western counties of England, and maa an exact transcript 
of the original returns from which the Exchequer Domesday was com- 
piled ; (7) the “ Inquisitio Eliensis,” lent by the Master and Fellows of 
Trinity College, Cambridge ; the “ Domesday Monachorum,” a collection 
of muniments, customs, &c., of Christ Church, Canterbury, lent by the Dean 
and Chapter of that See ; (8) the “‘ Winton Domesday” and the “ Liber 
Niger” of Peterborough, both lent by the Society of Antiquaries ; (9) 
the “ Registrum Honoris de Richmunde,” transcribed from the original 
Domesday of the King, lent by the Howards, of Castle Howard, York- 
shire. Several other chartularies, charters, inquisitiones, &c., were lent 
by various cathedral chapters. 

At the evening meeting, held in the great hall of Lincoln’s Inn (where 
the remaining meetings were also held), papers were read by Mr. Stuart 
Moore on the purport, drift, and real meaning of Domesday Book, and 
by Mr. J. Horace Round on external references and testimonies to its con- 
tents. Mr. Moore gave full reasons for believing that Domesday was in- 
tended by the Conqueror not as a survey of the acreage of his new king- 
dom, but as an estimate of its resources, and he claimed for it the charac- 
ter of a most wise, just, equitable, and statesmanlike measure. He also 
expressed a hope that one result of the present gathering would be the 
production of a real and exhaustive bibliography of all works published on 
the subjcct. Mr. Round saw strong reasons for attacking several of Pro- 
fessor Freeman’s statements with reference to Domesday, and a conversa- 
tion ensued, in which Mr. O. Pell, of Cambridge, Mr. John Phear, Mr. 
Round, Mr. Stuart Moore, Lord Aberdare, and others took part. 

On Wednesday, the chair was taken as before, by Lord Aberdare. Two 
papers were read, both treating on subjects naturally arising out of the 
Domesday Book. The first was by the Rev. Canon Isaac Taylor, who 
explained the difference between the “ wapentake” and the “ hundred,” 
and showed how in the East Riding of Yorkshire and the northof Lincoln- 
shire several “ hundreds” were combined into a single “ wapentake’”—a 
term, as he remarked, of Danish origin and of military import. He also 
dealt at considerable length with the difficulties which have arisen in the 
interpretation of the details of the Domesday survey, on account of some 
parts of the land held by village communities in the Saxon and Norman 
times being farmed on the two-field and other parts on the three-field 
system ; and this divergence he ascribed not so much to the difference of 
the soil which the tenants and villains had to cultivate, as to the various 
usages of various landowners and lords of manors. The ‘“ carucate’ 
itself, for instance, was different in size in lands farmed under each of the 
above-mentioned systems, which are illustrated by Mr. Seebohm in his 
learned work on “ Early Village Communities,” and which the Domesday 
Book explains with tolerable clearness. Mr. J. Horace Round followed 
next with a short paper on the Old Saxon measurement of the “ hide,” 
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and a short discussion ensued, in which Mr. O. Pell, Mr. Cunningham, 
Canon Taylor, and one or two other gentlemen took part. A vote of 
thanks to the several lecturers was proposed by Lord Aberdare, who 
observed that, considering the number of kingdoms of the Heptarchy, 
which were afterwards welded into one, some differences in the system of 
agricultural holdings and also in the measurements of land were to be 
expected ; and that, if this were the case, the remarks of Canon Taylor, 
though quite true ot the north of England, might not be equally applicable 
to Cornwall or Kent. This proposal was duly seconded and carried 
unanimously, and afterwards an acknowledgment from Canon Taylor 
brought the proceedings of the evening to a close. 

On Thursday, in the absence of Lord Aberdare, the chair was taken by 
Mr. Hyde Clarke, one of the Vice-Presidents of the Royal Historical 
Society. The papers on the programme were as follow :—(1) “On the 
Danegeld and Finance of Domesday,” by Mr. J. Horace Round; (2),“On 
the Materials for re-editing Domesday Book,” by Mr. Walter de Gray 
Birch, F.S.A., of the British Museum ; and (3), a paper by Mr. James 
Parker on “ Domesday and the Church,” which had been postponed from 
a previous meeting for want of time. Mr. Round being too unwell to be 
present, Mr. Parker read a very full and detailed account of the extent to 
which the Church was represented among the great landowners or 
landholders of this country both before and at the time of King William’s 
survey. He enumerated the manors held by the Archbishops of Canter- 
bury and York, by the Bishops of London, Rochester, Worcester, 
Hereford, Winchester, and the other then existing dioceses. These he 
put down at about 700 in all, against some I,200 belonging to the King, 
most of which had been taken from the supporters of the Saxon cause. 
Besides these manors, as many more were held in various parts of the 
kingdom by the great Bishop of Bayeux, Odo, the King’s brother ; and he 
gave a variety of reasons for the fact that the manors belonging to the 
several bishops lay often in far-distant districts. The See of Durham, for 
example, held some manors south of the Thames; and the Bishops of 
London owned others in Somersetshire. In some cases he suggested 
that the tenants (¢enentes in captte) voluntarily gave themselves and their 
lands over to bishops of high character, though at a distance, in order 
to save them from falling into the hands of the Sovereign or a bishop 
whose rule they thought likely to prove equally severe as a master. But, 
besides the prelates, there were the abbots and priors of many religious 
houses, both at home and in Normandy, who owned broad lands and 
manors here, and he calculated that these were nearly equal in number to 
the manors held bythe King and the bishops together. 

The other paper, by Mr. De Gray Birch, was devoted to an account of 
the steps which have been taken thus far to print and publish various 
portions of the contents of the Exchequer Domesday Book, both in the 
last century by Royal command, and in the present by Sir Henry Ellis, 
Sir Thomas Duffus Hardy, and other antiquarians ; and he specially 
praised Mr. Hamilton, of the British Museum, for having made accessible 
to English readers the “Inquisitio Comitatus Cantabrigiensis”—a docu- 
ment which is still earlier than the Exchequer Domesday, and which, like 
the Exeter, or, as it is usually called, the Exon Domesday, was largely 
used by the Royal commissioner in drawing up the great national work. 
He also urged the formation of a new society for the purpose of popular- 
ising the contents of the various books and manuscripts relating to this 
subject which have been exhibited at the British Museum and the Public 
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Record Office during the last few days. This idea was strongly 
advocated also by Mr. W. Lindsay, who gave it as his opinion that, in 
case of the formation of such a society, the work of compiling facts and of 
formulating their results should be entrusted to different hands. 

Friday, the fifth day of the celebration, was intended to have been the 
last; but so many valuable papers were proffered to the Committee as the 
days went on that it was found necessary to hold what may, ina sense, be 
called an “overflow meeting” on the following day. The chair on 
Friday was taken by Lord Aberdare, who was supported by the Dean of 
Lichfield, Sir Henry Barkly, Mr. Hyde Clarke, and other members of its 
council. The first paper was very brief. It was read by Sir Henry 
Barkly, and was a vindication of the accuracy of sundry statements in 
Domesday Book affecting some lands at Nympsfield, in Gloucestershire, 
respecting which one or two editors of, or commentators on, the Exchequer 
Domesday had impugned its veracity. The arguments went into consider- 
able detail, but were not of an interesting nature, except to residents in the 
neighbourhood of Berkeley. The meeting, however, passed a cordial vote 
of thanks to Sir Henry Barkly, apparently considering that he had proved 
his point. ; 

The second paper, by Mr. H. E. Malden, M.A., F.R.H.S., was a topo- 
graphical account of the county of Surrey as it figured in the Domesday 
Book. He showed that the southern border of the county was not accur- 
ately defined in the time of Edward the Confessor, or even, to all appear- 
ance, under the Conqueror, the vast forest which now is regarded as part 
of the Weald of Sussex being looked upon as a sort of “ No-man’s-land,” 
and lying between the habitable districts of either county like a morass or 
lake. The inhabited parts of Surrey, he showed, lay along the banks of 
the Thames from Mortlake to Southwark, or stretched round Guilford, or 
along the course of the Wandle near Wallington and Carshalton. The 
large district to the north of what is now Aldershot, was then almost unin- 
habited on account of the unproductive character of the Bagshot sand ; 
whiJe other parts of the county, consisting of cold and then undrained 
clay, were in the same condition, the few manors, with their “ villani,” 
* bordarii,” and “cottarii,” which lay in these regions being cnly exceptions 
that proved the rule. It was evident, he added, that the only great centres 
of population in Surrey eight centuries ago were Chertsey and Southwark, 
and that the county as a whole was less thickly populated than the 
average of England. The paper was very much applauded as a good 
topographical summary of an interesting county. 

Mr. Frederick Sawyer, of Brighton, followed with a paper on his native 
county of “ Sussex as it figured in Domesday ;” but he went more fully 
into the question of place-names, showing that the fact of these being pro- 
nounced phonetically by the compilers of Domesday Book and by suc- 
ceeding generations of inhabitants had terribly disguised and disfigured 
the original names, which in the Saxon times were full.of meaning. This 
he illustrated by a variety of instances, the most striking of which was 
Brighton, which he had found spelt in no less than 40 different ways in 
the course of his Sussex researches. Mr. Sawyer also strongly advocated 
the necessity of engaging local antiquarians in every district in setting to 
work in making indexes of ancient manors and other records of the early 
condition of their several counties, as contributions towards a more 
extended historical work. 

The reading of these papers was followed by a long and animated 
discussion, in which Lord Aberdare, Mr. W. Lindsay, Miss Helen 
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Taylor, Mr. Round, Mr. Hyde Clarke, and Mr. E. Walford took part. 
Miss Taylor observed that in France, when any question arose in the Law 
Courts respecting territorial rights, it was and is customary to call for the 
oral testimony of the oldest dwellers in the neighbourhood to certify to the 
ancient usages of its tenure, and thus the traditions of many past ages are 
handed down. Mr. Round, in answer to a remark from Lord Aberdare, 
gave it as his opinion that the returns of the various officials and lords of 
manors, from which the Exchequer Domesday was compiled, were made 
in writing and not orally. Lord Aberdare gave some amusing examples 
of the blunders made by foreigners in their phonetic versions of English 
names ; and Mr. Walford drew attention to the singular fact that a town 
so important, ecclesiastically at least, in the Saxon times, as Croydon, a 
town which had given to the wood on its north a name that still existed— 
Norwood, should not have been enumerated in Mr. Malden’s paper among 
the important places in Surrey. He also added, in illustration of Mr. 
Parker's paper of the previous evening upon the influence of the Church 
of Normandy on the southern districts of England, that St. Michael’s 
Mount in Cornwall has never formed a part of the diocese of Exeter or 
Truro, but still belongs, in theory, to the see of Coutance or of Avranches 
across the Channel. 

At the concluding meeting, held on Saturday, October 29, the chair was 
again occupied by Mr. Hyde Clarke, in the unavoidable absence of Lord 
Aberdare. Two papers had been selected for public reading, one by Mr. 
J. H. Round, “Onthe Danegeld and Finance of Domesday,” and the other 
**On the Churches in Domesday,” by Mr. Herbert Reid. Mr. Round, ina 
carefully elaborated paper, brought forward the question as to whether the 
Danegeld was a permanent or an extraordinary tax, and he showed that 
it was of two kinds—tributary and stipendiary. The latter, he said, 
appeared to have been recognised by the laws, but the former was not, 
as being an impost paid at intervals in order to get rid of the Danes, who 
were a frequent cause of terror to our Saxon forefathers. Of Mr. Reid’s 
paper only a small portion was read, in consequence of the pressure of 
time. 

The committee of the Domesday Commemoration have undertaken 
to compile and print—possibly also to publish—a “ Bibliography of 
Domesday ”—in other words, a complete list of published works relating 
to Domesday Book, including brief descriptions of the various Domes- 
day MSS., with reference to their places of deposit, and the titles of all 
books, pamphlets, and magazine articles which deal with that subject ; 
and to have the results of this compilation arranged under the several 
counties of England. In fact, this great undertaking may be said to be 
already almost executed, except as to some portions of the Domesday 
Book itself, which are to be found scattered up and down our county 
histories and the transactions of our learned societies. As to this Biblio- 
graphy, the Royal Historical Society invite co-operation from local 
antiquarians, who can address the secretary, Mr. P. E. Dove, barrister- 
at-law, at 23, Old-buildings, Lincoln’s-inn. 


ROYAL ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—Wov. 5, Mr. J. T. Micklethwait, 
F.S.A., in the chair, in the absence of Lord Percy, the President of the 
Institute. An interesting collection of Egyptian antiquities was exhibited, 
and laid on the table by Mr. W. Flinders Petrie, who also read a paper 
on the city of Daphnz, in Egypt, where he had made some important 
excavations during the past twelvemonth, under, at all events, one 
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favourable condition—namely, the fact that the ancient history of that 
city extended over only just a century (B.C. 666—566). Most of the 
treasures which he exhibited were discovered in the palace of King 
Psammetichus. This was followed by a thoughtful paper by Mr. Arthur 
Baker on the vexed question of “ Architecture versus Archzology,” 
and which of the two ought to prevail in the case of the restoration of 
parish churches ; and he suggested, as a solution of it, that a board of 
examiners should be appointed by the Archzological Institute, jointly 
with the Society of British Architects, with power to grant certificates of 
competency to persons desirous of being employed in church restoration. 
The reading of this paper was followed by a discussion, in which 
Mr. Micklethwait and other members took part. Among the other 
articles exhibited was an object lately dug up at Rotherhithe, supposed to be 
an ancient Roman amphora ; but Mr. Flinders Petrie showed reasons for 
thinking that it was a piece of Egyptian ware of much more recent date. 
A letter was read from the Rev. Joseph Hirst, dated from Smyrna, 
October 25, in which he states that the Turkish Government has with- 
drawn all permissions given to Englishmen and other foreigners to 
excavate ancient sites within the Sultan’s dominions, and also that large 
quantities of finely sculptured pillars, walls, and stones are being sold and 
utilized for modern building purposes ; and a motion was carried that the 
Institute should take action, along with other learned societies, in pro- 
testing against this act of Vandalism. 

ROYAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY.—November 18, Mr. G. Hyde Clarke, 
V.P., in the chair. A paper was read by Mr. Charles Fyffe, F.R.H.S., 
“On the Progress of the Reaction which took place in nearly every 
country of Europe, from Russia in the north-east to Spain in the south- 
west, during the five years that ensued on the Battle of Waterloo and the 
close of the long war.” The reading of the paper was followed by an 
animated discussion in which the Chairman, Signor Pagliardini, and other 
members took part, who showed that,as in the above-mentioned years 
the tide of public opinion flowed in favour of absolutism, so in the next 
decade it set the other way in favour of liberty and progress, most of the 
liberal leaders having been born about the end of the reign of George 
IIL., or early in that of George IV., and the seeds of a liberal policy 
having been sown by Lord Byron and by Shelley, in Greece and Italy, and 
by Lamartine in France. Full justice was also done to the liberal policy 
in England which was initiated by George Canning. The Chairman 
announced that at the next meeting, in December, the Council hoped to 
lay before its members an account of the results of the late Domesday 
Book Celebration Committee. 

ST. PAUL’S ECCLESIOLOGICAL SOCIETY.—Noveméer 11. A paper on 
“ Storiation ” was read by Mr. Hugh Stannus, A.R.I.B.A. 

ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS.—November 1, Mr. 
Edward I’Anson, the President, in his annual address, after referring to 
the increase of the number of members of the Institute, to its general 
prosperity, and to other matters of general interest to his hearers, said 
that he could not veil the significance of the fact that, a day or two hence, 
his friend Mr. Penrose would be on his way to Athens to take charge of 
the new school of British Archzology as its first director. ‘“‘ What the 
world of learning owes to the labour of architects and archzologists 
during this century,” he added, “ may be seen in the ordinary library of an 
English gentleman. The extent of such researches may be tested in the 
public libraries of the country and in our own. If, at the same time, 
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there are visible in the modern catalogue of undoubted architectural 
triumphs some conspicuous reverses, let us not forget that much more 
is often learnt from one honest failure than from a score of immature 
or superficial successes.” Mr. Aitchison, A.R.A., then gave an account of 
certain remains of the palace of Darius at Susa, found in a good state of 
preservation by M. and Madame Dieulafoy. 

BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.—November 17, the Rev. 
Prebendary Scarth, V.P., in the chair. Several antiquities and objects of 
antiquarian interest were exhibited, including some Cyprian and Etruscan 
statuettes by Mr. E. Loftus Brock, F.S.A. Three papers were read: the 
first by Mr. Thomas Morgan, F.S.A., onthe results of the recent Congress, 
held at Darlington in July and August last; the second, by Mr. C. 
Lynam, on Escomb Church, near Bishop’s Auckland, which was shown 
to be clearly anterior in date to the Norman Conquest ; the third, by Mr. 
E. Walford, upon a curious and very scarce specimen of cheap literature, 
a newspaper published at Darlington in 1772, at 2d., by a local printer, 
named Sadler, who would seem to have been “in advance of his age,” as 
his paper, after reaching twelve numbers, was suppressed on account of 
being supposed to violate the Stamp Act: No perfect file of this news- 
paper is to be found even in the British Museum. 

“Opp VOLUMES.”—At Willis’s Rooms on Friday, ov. 5, the Sette of 
Odd Volumes met in social conclave to dine, and afterwards to digest 
such literary dessert as was promised by their “ Herald” (Bro. E. Renton), 
upon the subject of “ Heraldry in England.” His Oddship (Bro. Geo. 
Clulow) occupied the chair. In giving the usual loyal toast, the President 
remarked that the anniversary of a now remote deed of violence to the 
State, so happily frustrated, should lend a special feature of enthusiasm to 
the present occasion. The Secretary, Bro. Kettle (“Cosmographer”), 
read the minutes of the previous meeting, and distributed a printed 
miscellany of Bro. Heron Allen’s paper on “Autographs and _ their 
Significations,” together with a catalogue of books on Heraldry, exhibited 
by the “ Librarian” (Bro. Quaritch), to illustrate the Herald’s subject. 
His Oddship then called upon Bro. Renton to give his discourse, which 
he proceeded to do in a clear and interesting ~¢ésumé of the art and 
mystery of this ancient register of cognisances appertaining to the nobility 
of our land, avoiding discussion as to the vexed question of its remote 
origin in the East, and merely recording its introduction into this country 
by way of Germany, and through France at the time of the Norman 
Conquest. Byan excellent series of shields, the lecturer showed the forms 
of shield, and the methods of representing colours and metals, with the 
proper superposition of bars and their peculiarities of contour, up to the 
complete shield of a nobleman of high rank, naming the strange Heraldic 
beasts, birds, and fish affected and assigned by Heralds as infallible 
guides to the recognition of the family bearing such distinctive cognisance. 
In the limited time allowed it was impossible for the “ Herald” to go 
deeply into this subject, of which he is a master, but a vote of thanks to 
the reader of the paper was passed on the motion of Bro. E. Walford. 
Bro. Quaritch then introduced his collection of books upon Heraldry, 
amongst which were the choicest of the authors from the fifteenth to the 
eighteenth century, such as the Book of St. Albans (1486), Sir J. Ferne 
(1586), Ashmole (1672), Guillim (1679), beautifully illustrated and illumin- 
ated, besides Heraldic MSS. of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem, &c. 
Dugdale, said the “ Librarian” (Bro. Quaritch), was the most famous of all 
the Heralds, and so enthusiastic was he that he smashed windows where 
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false renderings of arms were displayed. Heraldry still exists, and will 
ever remain in the affections of the historical scholar, and as a cherished 
national distinction. Mr. F. Gervis was elected by acclamation a member 
of the Sette, and Mr. Brodie Innes was proposed for election as “ Master 
of the Rolls,” in succession to the late Bro. Cornelius Walford. At the 
next meeting of the “Sette,” Bro. E. Walford will read a paper on 
‘Frost Fairs on the Thames.” 

HELLENIC SOCIETY.—Oc¢z. 21, Mr. Sidney Colvin, Vice-President, in the 
chair. The hon. sec. (Mr. G. Macmillan) stated that the Society had been 
invited to nominate a representative upon the managing committee of the 
British School at Athens. On the motion of the hon. sec., seconded by 
Lord Lingen, Mr. Colvin was appointed. Mr. E. J. Poynter, R.A., read 
a paper on a bronze leg recently acquired for the British Museum from 
M. Piot in Paris. This was clearly the right leg of an armed figure in 
motion, but as nothing else remained of the figure, save a few fragments 
of drapery, its subject and action were matter for speculation. After com- 
municating some notes from Mr. A. S. Murray, arguing against the figure 
being a runner in the éxXirne dpdpoe (as hitherto supposed), and assigning 
its date, on various grounds, to about the middle of the fifth century B.C. 
Mr. Poynter went on to show, on anatomical grounds, that the leg was 
almost certainly that of a running figure, at a moment when the body was 
about equally poised on the two legs. Agreeing with Mr. Murray as to 
the probable date, Mr. Poynter said that the interest of this fragment to 
the artist lay in its being of unsurpassed workmanship, and of that cul- 
minating period of art when, having freed itself from the archaism which 
hampered expression, it still retained that severity of style which showed 
that the idea to be expressed in his work rather than the study of beauty 
for itself was still uppermost in the mind of the artist. In conclusion, 
Mr. Poynter showed that the greave, though of bronze, had been so dealt 
with by the artist as to display the action of the muscles underneath, 
Mr. Cecil Smith said that eight more fragments of drapery had just 
reached the British Museum, and it still seemed possible that the whole 
statue might be recovered. Mr. A. H. Smith explained, though without 
supporting, a theory of M. Francois Lenormant that this leg, with other 
existing fragments of sculpture, belonged to a native Tarentine school. 
Miss Jane Harrison read a paper on the representation in Greek art of 
the myth of the Judgment of Paris. After careful discussion of the exist- 
ing examples on vases and reliefs, Miss Harrison advanced the theory 
that the early processional type, in which the figure of Paris is absent and 
Hermes leads the three goddesses, was taken over from an earlier type of 
Hermes leading the Charities, and that the origin of the judgment myth 
was rather a contest between the rival gifts of the Charities, than of 
beauty. The chairman considered the theory was probably true, both as 
to the original significance of the myth, and the artistic origin of the early 
type. Mr. Cecil Smith said that a new relief had lately been discovered 
in the British Museum, representing Hermes conducting the Charities to 
the grotto of Pan. 


PROVINCIAL. 


CAMBRIDGE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY.—Oct?. 25, the Rev. G. F. Browne, 
B.D., President, in the chair. A communication from the Rev. C. W. 
King, M.A., was read, upon a tablet lately presented to Trinity College 
Library bearing the following inscription—‘ M * VERRIO T* F* FAL* 
FLACCU CELSVS FRATER”—“ To Marcus Verrius, son of Titus, of the 
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Falerina Tribe, his brother Celsus” [erected this monument]. The words 
are cut in the round bold characters used in the later years of the 
Republic, and in the first century of the Empire: the material is a slab, 
28 in. long by 18 in. wide, of Paréan marble, for the quarries of 
Carrara were but recently worked when Pliny wrote. Professor 
E. C. Clark suggested that the inscription reads M. F. Marci Filio, 
and remarked on the position of the name of the tribe before the 
cognomen Flacco, referring to a similar instance in the case of an inscrip- 
tion now in the possession of the Earl of Powis. Professor J. F. 
Hodgetts followed with a lecture on the Smith and the Wright in Anglo- 
Saxon times —Aov. 8, the Rev. G. F. Browne, President, in the chair. 
The President exhibited and described reproductions, printed on white 
and coloured silks from blocks made this year, of the urn or island with 
fish, ducks, &c., and of the knight with hawk and hound, &c., from the . 
late vestments of St. Cuthbert’s body, made about 1100 A.D, and buried 
with the body in Durham Cathedral. It is well known that earlier robes 
than these were found on St. Cuthbert’s body in 1827, notably a stole, 
beautifully wrought and ornamented, bearing a Latin statement that 
fElffled caused it to be made for the pious Bishop Frithestan. This dates 
the stole to 905—915 A.D. The whole of these precious relics are in the 
possession of the Dean and Chapter of Durham. Professor J. H. 
Middleton made some remarks with reference to the silks exhibited by 
the President, and stated that those which enwrapt St. Cuthbert’s body 
were of Oriental and not of English workmanship, as is shown not only by 
the clear internal evidence of the patterns and the fact that silk-weaving 
was not introduced into England till long after, but also by a curious 
detail in its technique. Mr. J. R. Clouting exhibited a peculiarly shaped 
skull,and also a celt which had been found on the site of an ancient bury- 
ing-ground near Thetford. Baron A von Hiigel exhibited and described 
various objects recently added to the Museum, including a Roman bronze 
lamp, a leaf-shaped bronze sword, a Saxon bronze-gilt disc, a small 
Anglo-Saxon ivory plaque, &c. The President and Professor Middleton 
followed with some remarks on the several objects. 

HAILEYBURY COLLEGE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY.—From the Annual 
Report for 1885-6, if we may judge by the list of papers which were read, 
it appears that the activity of the Society has been as varied and vigorous 
as ever, and that there has been no diminution in the interest that its 
operations awaken beyond the limits of its own particular circle. The 
annual visit was made this year to the Tower of London. On October 
25, Mr. W. Kennedy, President, in the chair, Mr. E. Walford read a 
paper on “ Ewelme Church and the Monuments of the Chaucers and the 


De la Poles.” 


Antiquarian Mews ¢ Motes. 


“CHAPTERS FROM FAMILY CHESTS,” by Mr. E. Walford, has just 
been published by Messrs. Hurst & Blackett. 

St. MARTIN’S CHURCH, one of the oldest in Salisbury has been re- 
opened, after restoration at a cost of about £3,000. 

THE Corporation of London is about to publish, for private circulation 
only, a History of the Guildhall, which should prove an interesting 
memorial of the antiquarian tastes of the late Lord Mayor. 
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THE Welsh Eistedfodd is to be held next summer in London, probably 
in the Albert Hall. 

MR. UNWIN will issue immediately a collection of ‘Legends and 
Popular Tales of the Basque People,” by Madame Monteiro. 

INDIA is evidently beginning to develop a taste for Italian classics. 
An Urdu translation of Boccaccio has been brought out in the North- 
Western Provinces at 1od. 

A VALUABLE Rubens, a “ Descent from the Cross,” has been found at 
Montreuil-sur-Mer, not far from Boulogne, and a beautiful “ Entomb- 
ment,” by Vandyck, is reported at Auchy, in the same neighbourhood. 

THE parish church of St. Peter, Wolferton, near Lynn and Sandring- 
ham, having been restored mainly at the cost of the Prince of Wales, 
will be reopened by the Bishop of Norwich on December 5. 

IT is understood that Mr. Farrar is about to issue the index to the 
births and marriages of the Gentleman’s Magazine, by subscription. The 
second and third volumes (1781-1872) of the Gent/eman’s Magazine obitu- 
ary and biographical notices are being prepared for the press. 

Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN announces a volume of “Romances of 
Chivalry,” told and illustrated in fac-stmile by John Ashton. The book 
is embellished with 46 illustrations, taken from contemporary engravings, 
which throw light on the manners and costumes of the Middle Ages. 

Sir T. E. COLEBROOKE, who wrote the life of Elphinstone, is about to 
publish the MSS. left by the famous historian of India, dealing with the 
foundation of the British power and the period of Clive’s second governor- 
ship, including fragments relating to Warren Hastings. 

THE British Museum Print-room has recently been enriched by the 
addition of about 80 drawings by the late Mr. R. Caldecott, made in 
colours and ink, and representing hunting subjects, children, and idyllic and 
humorous themes. 

THE Earl of Carnarvon has recently come into possession of the auto- 
graph MSS. of the famous Lord Chesterfield’s Letters to his Son. As it 
is manifest that these originals were not sent to the printers, they pro- 
bably contain modifications or additions of considerable interest. 

MESSRS. BENTLEY have in the press the second volume of the late 
Professor Max Duncker’s “ History of Greece,” translated by Dr. Evelyn 
Abbott and Miss S. F. Alleyne. It carries the story from the death of 
Cimon to the death of Pericles. 

As a memorial of the late Archbishop Parker, it has been resolved to 
place a tablet in the French Huguenot Church, in the crypt of Canterbury 
Cathedral. Parker was the last of the Primates who resided at Canter- 
bury, and was a great benefactor of the Walloons and Huguenots. 

Mr. JOHN HODGES, of Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, announces 
the completion of the ‘‘ Translation into English of the Great Commen- 
tary upon the Holy Scriptures of Cornelius 4 Lapide,” by the Rev. T. 
W. Mossman, D.D., assisted by various scholars. 

THE Secretary of the “ Woodmen of Arden” announces that a few 
copies of their Centenary Volume still remain to be disposed of. In 
addition to the records of the Society, the Centenary Volume contains 
much valuable information regarding Warwickshire families. 

SOME human remains have been found in a field adjoining the high 
road at Ox Hill, Leatherhead. Portions of six or seven skeletons were 
discovered, and it is thought probable that there was a battle in the 
vicinity in the days of Cromwell. 

TOWARDS the end of October, the members of the Leland Club—an 
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offshoot of the British Archzological Association—with Mr. George 
Wright, led by their secretary Mr. George Wright, paid a visit to Col- 
chester, where they were “lionised” over the castle, and other ancient 
relics, by Mr. J. Horace Round. On another day they visited Boxley 
Abbey, near Maidstone. 

THE library of the late Henry Bradshaw, recently sold at Cambridge, 
included the publications of the Chaucer and Early English Text Societies. 
the fac-similes of the Palzographical Society, numerous seventeenth- 
century pamphlets, a special collection relating to the Society of Friends, 
besides first editions of Tennyson, Browning, and Matthew Arnold. 

Dr. BARRATT, of Cleveland-gardens, London, has offered to present to 
the Museum of General and Local Archzology at Cambridge, two large 
cases containing a collection of Roman antiquities, chiefly objects in 
bronze and glass, altars, &c. The collection is not only valuable in itself, 
but it will form the nucleus of a department not as yet represented in the 
museum. 

Mr. F. G. HILTON PRICE, F.S.A., author of a work on “London 
Bankers,” is about to publish with Messrs. Field & Tuer, of “‘ Ye Leaden- 
halle Presse” an account of “The Signs of Old Lombard Street,” with 
sixty curious illustrations. To members the price is fixed at 12s. 6d. ; but 
early application will be necessary as the price will shortly be raised to 
a guinea. 

Dr. MARSHALL, F.S.A., has in the press the “ Register of Perlethorpe, 
in Nottinghamshire.” Only three parish registers, of which this is one, 
commence as early as 1528, ten years before Cromwell’s order. Dr. 
Marshall will give as foot-notes abstracts of the wills ofall persons whose 
burials it records, so far as they can be found in the Exchequer Court at 
York. 

A CHOICE collection of antique lace and needlework is on view at 
Messrs. Howell & James’s, Waterloo Place. Many rare specimens are 
included in it. They date from the fifteenth century downwards, and are 
the products of Italy, Turkey, Persia, Spain, Portugal, Greece, and Servia. 
There is a remarkable altar-piece of the Renaissance period, worked 
entirely in gold thread, and some French brocade of the time of Louis 

AMONGST a small but choice collection of books from the library of an 
English nobleman, to be sold in December by Messrs. Puttick & Simp- 
son, will be included the extremely rare work of John Brereton on the 
discovery of the North part of Virginia, printed in 1602. The book is 
described by Lowndes and others as having only twelve leaves, the 
present copy having double that number. The catalogue will include 
also some vellum Hour, illuminated MSS., early English poetry, &c. 

A STAINED-GLASS window, lately placed in St. Margaret’s Church, 
Westminster, commemorates Lord Farnborough, better known as Sir 
Erskine May, author of the “ Treatise on the Law Privileges and usages 
of Parliament,’—“a work,” writes Zhe Times, “ of world-wide fame, and 
not only the first and sole code of procedure for our own Parliament, but 
the text-book of the law which governs allthe colonial and many foreign 
legislatures.” 

MESSRS. LONGMANS announce for early publication three important 
historical works, or rather continuations of such. These are the first of 
three volumes in which Mr. S. R. Gardiner will write the history of the 
Civil War, covering the years 1642—1644; vols. iii. and iv. of Professor 
Creighton’s ,“ History of the Papacy during the Reformation,” dealing 
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with the period from 1464 to 1518; and a further instalment of Mr. J. A. 
Doyle's “ The English in America,” treating of the Puritan period, in two 
volumes. 

THE bottom of the Bodensee, or Lake of Constance, is about to be 
explored scientifically. From the point of view of the anthropologist 
this inquiry may prove most important. When Bregenz was called 
Brigantia it gave the Roman name of Lacus Brigantinus to the Bodensee, 
and traces of Roman settlements will not improbably be discovered. It 
is also reasonable to expect that further spoils from pre-historic lake- 
dwellings will be added to those already recovered from the lakes of 
Switzerland and Northern Italy. 

THE Novoe Vremya publishes the following account of the war services 
of the Russian Guards :—“ Created in 1691, they received their baptism 
of fire in 1695-6 during the two Azof campaigns ; after which come the 
following exploits in their order of date :—Narva, 1700; capture of the 
fortress of Nienschanz, 1703 ; battle of Pultawa, 1709; siege of Viborg, 
1710; battle of the Pruth, 1711; siege of Stettin, 1712; of Eigenstadt, 
Hangé, 1713; capture of Otchakof, 1737 ; capture of Khotine and battle 
of Stawugans, with the Swedes, 1739. After this a long interval elapsed 
before the Guards reappeared in the field at Austerlitz in 1805 .” 

MIss JANE MARGARET STRICKLAND, the only survivor of the clever 
family of sisters of that name, has written a memoir of Agnes Strickland, 
whose historical biographies, poems, and novels secured her a literary 
reputation which still preserves interest in her name. The book will 
contain a great many of Agnes Strickland’s letters. It is not generally 
known that Elizabeth Strickland was a fellow-worker with her younger 
sister, and the parts taken by each in writing the “Lives of the Queens 
of England” are indicated in the volume. The book will be published 
by Messrs. Blackwood. 

A MODEL of Jedburgh Abbey, constructed by Mr. George Aitken, has 
been on view at the International Exhibition, Edinburgh. Great care 
was taken to make the model as perfect as possible in all its details. 
Every portion of the abbey has been faithfully reproduced, from the 
elegant clustered pillars and moulded arches of the nave, and the massive 
tower with its grotesque figures and decorated balustrade, to the broken 
walls and arches of the aisles, the dilapidated arcades, and the canopied 
niches, long since deprived of their sacred images. The model, now that 
the Exhibition is closed, passes into the possession of the Marquis of 
Lothian, who intends placing i it in his residence at Newbattle Abbey. 

Sir Coutts LINDSAY intends devoting the Grosvenor Gallery during 
the first quarter of next year to a collection of Vandyck’s pictures. 
Among the owners of ‘“‘ Vandycks” who have promised their support are 
the Marquis of Bristol, the Earl of Northbrook, Lord Arundell of 
Wardour, Sir Hume Campbell, Mr. G. L. Basset, the Marquis of Lothian, 
the Hon. Mrs. Trollope, Earl de la Warr, Earl Spencer, Lord Lyttelton, 
Mr. Smith-Barry, the Earl of Dartrey, the Duke of Sutherland, Mr. R. 
Holford, the Duke of Newcastle, the Earl of Crawford, Sir James Craig, 
the Earl of Derby, Lord Egerton of Tatton, the Earl of Carnarvon, the 
Earl of Listowel, the Hon. H. Borlase Vernon, and Mr. Henry Almack. 
The collection will not be confined to portraits, but it will be limited to 
about 200 choice examples. 

A SHARP controversy having arisen in Zhe Times respecting the details 
of the new north transept entrance of Westminster Abbey, Mr. G. 
Cavendish Bentinck states that “it is being rebuilt according to plans 
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invented by the late Sir Gilbert Scott, and bearing no resemblance to the 
original design.” In reference to this statement Mr. J. Oldrid Scott (Sir 
Gilbert’s son) writes saying that ‘‘the only part of the work for which his 
father made drawings is its triple portal, for almost every part of which he 
found clear evidence,” and that he does not believe that Mr. Pearson, in 
carrying out that work has departed from the original design. The 
correctness of this statement having been challenged by Mr. Cavendish 
Bentinck, Mr. Scott has asserted that the evidence for the three great 
gables is quite perfect, portions of the original stonework being found 
buried under the modern roofing. “ The general design of the doorways,” 
he adds, “ has never been obliterated.” 

THE shaft of a Celtic cross of Ionic pattern has been unearthed in the 
churchyard of Rothesay. Amid the interlaced ornamentation peculiar to 
Norse and Celtic monuments, the slab bears on the reverse side the well- 
executed figure of a horse with its rider. The obverse side had been 
divided into three compartments, the lowest of which is occupied by a 
representation of a Latin cross, surmounted by two crested birds, billing 
each other, which sit upon the ‘inviolable wood,” like the eagle and its 
royal ‘adversary, the wren of Iranian mythology. In the second com- 
partment, a grotesquely shaped cat seems walking with forelegs in one 
direction, and with its hind ones, which are human in form, in another. 
Above this is a horse, also in the attitude of walking, mounted by a rider 
who either sits obliquely resting on its haunches or is in the act of 
falling. All the figures, it is stated, though weather-worn and splintered, 
are distinct. To the age of this relic, in the absence of lettering of any 
kind, there is no direct clue, although its distinctive features point to a 
late Celtic period. Bute was an important centre in the Celtic Church in 
the seventh century, having a bishop, who died in 660 A.D. 


& 
Antiquarian Correspondence. 


Sin scire labores, 
Quere, age: quzrenti pagina nostra patet. 
Ali communications must be accompanied by the name and address of the sender, 
not necessarily for publication. 


THE ETRUSCAN REMAINS AT MARZOBOTTO IN THE 
APENNINES. 
(See p. 234, ante.) 

S1rR,—On October 21, was formally opened, in presence of a select 
circle of antiquarians and dilettanti from the neighbouring city of 
Bologna, the admirably arranged private museum of the Conte Aria, at 
his villa at Marzobotto, devoted exclusively to the reception of Etruscan 
relics found on his property, which occupies the site of an ancient Etrus- 
can city discovered and brought to light by him, the excavations having 
been carried on from the year 1832 till 1873, when Prince Humbert of 
Savoy, now King of Italy, honoured the works with his presence. Suffi- 
cient has already been rescued from the three metres of earth with which 
it has been covered for so many centuries, to reveal the existence of a 
walled and fortified city, one kilometre in diameter, and to prove a 
high state of advancement in arts and manufactures. 

It is well known that the country around Bologna and the site of the 
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city itself, whose ancient name of Felsina is taken to prove its Etrusean 
origin, is rich in remains of its former occupants. The museum in 
Bologna is very complete, and tombs are from time to time discovered by 
the contadini when tilling the soil or sinking a well, but it was reserved for 
the Conte Aria to carry off the palm of successful search for Etruscan 
relics, and to show the world one of the most complete and important 
collections ever brought together—pottery, sculpture, inscriptions, bronzes, 
every imaginable article of domestic use, horse trappings, arms, and gold 
ornaments of the richest and most delicate workmanship may here be 
studied by the antiquarian. Among the gold ornaments is a pair of 
ear-rings that Castellani, the famous reproducer of lost Etruscan gold 
work, has declared past the power of imitation. Some curious gold 
woven tissue is by no means one of the least interesting of the treasures 
here displayed, all of which, however, having been shown in Patis at the 
Exhibition of 1875, in that part of the Trocadero called the Musée 
Rétrospectif, are probably well known to the antiquarian world in 
general, and they are, moreover described fully with copious illustrations 
and plans in a handsome volume, published by the Count and pur- 
chasable in Bologna. 

The tombs, which constitute a small necropolis, have been left exactly 
as they were found, after removing the skeletons to the museum. It has 
been ascertained that these skeletons were those of the Gauls who were 
the subsequent occupiers of the Etruscan city, for the Etruscans left 
traces of their system of cremation, and the Gallic skeletons were found 
with their javelins buried with them, and in many cases with a smooth 
round stone by their side, used in a sling. These stones were doubtless 
picked up in the bed of the river Reno, which washed the city wall, and 
where at the present day they may readily be found. When the Gauls 
were driven out by the Romans, this city, now called Misano, but whose 
ancient name is lost to us, was partly destroyed and abandoned by them, 
to which circumstance is attributable the existence of so much more than 
the mere necropolis, which in almost every case is the sole indication of 
Etruscan occupation that comes down to us. These ruins are therefore 
of the highest interest and importance to the archzologist, and as Count 
Aria most courteously offers every facility for the inspection of his 
treasures, and the distance from Bologna is but an hour and a half by 
rail, and through really fine Apennine scenery, tourists interested in 
antiquarian research have a rich field for study within easy reach. 

The inner man will be well catered for at the village inn at Marzo- 
botto, which, perhaps, it is not out of place to mention. 

Bologna, November 22, 1886. ee ©, 


PROOF OF AGE. 


S1r,—It cannot be denied that Calendarium Genealogicum has not a 
lively sound. Yet the records which are appearing, under that title, from 
the learned pen of Mr. Vincent, in Zhe Genealogist, will be found to 
contain at least one item which should prove of interest to other than 
genealogists : I refer to Proofs of Age. Under our Plantagenet kings it was 
of equal consequence to an heir who had been in ward, and to the person 
who owned his wardship, that clear proof should be given of his attaining 
his majority, when the time came. For, till his majority had been proved, 
his guardian had the profit of his estate, and, conversely, till that event, he 
could not claim those profits for himself. As this was long before the 
days of parish registers, such proof was given by the oral testimony of 
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witnesses sworn for the purpose ; and, as each deponent had to give his 
reason for remembering the date, we find some curious little details 
elicited, which, if searched for on an extensive scale, would certainly add 
to our existing knowledge of the daily life of our forefathers five or six 
centuries ago. 

Let us first take the inquest held at Ware, July 5, 1310, for proof of age 
of William, son and heir of John de Abington, of Abington, in Cam- 
bridgeshire. The first witness, William le Ward, fifty years of age, 
deposed that the heir had attained his majority on the 25th of March 
preceding, having been born on the 25th of March, 1289, and baptized at 
the parish church (St. Swithin’s),* of Abington, the following day. This 
he knew because he had been present at the znguisitio post mortem on 
the death of John de Abington, when the heir was found to be five years 
old. Another witness deposed to the facts on the ground that he had been 
present at the assignment of dower to the widow (Alice), on her husband’s 
death, when she and other witnesses worthy of credit (4de dignos) had 
deposed to the age of the heir. One witness, at this proof of age, remem- * 
bered the fact, because his own son John had been born on Septuagesima 
(carnis privium) before the heir’s birth, and another because, as the 
king’s bailiff for the Hundred, he had served an exchequer summons on 
John le Rous, at Abington, the day the heir was born (de nativitatis 
predicti heredis). 

Again we have a Somerset inquest of March 7, 1309-10, for proof of 
age of Hugh de la Tour, son and heir of Thomas de la Tour, deceased. 
This record is unfortunately damaged, but the names and ages of the 
witnesses are almost perfect. The heir, they deposed, had attained his 
majority on the tgth of May preceding, having been born on the 19th of 
May, 1288. Sir Hugh de Popham knew this because his own son John, 
who was just twenty-two, had been born the same year. William Fychet 
knew it because, as bailiff for the lord of Bromfield, he had taken posses- 
sion of the estate, on the father’s death, eighteen years before, the heir being 
then four years old. A third witness knew the age of the heir because he 
had been a school-fellow of his own son at Taunton school, seventeen 
years before, and was then Sve yearsold. Then came one of the heir’s 
zodfathers, who remembered the date of his baptism by that of a charter 
executed at the time. 

In the case of Elizabeth, daughter and heir of Richard de Loges, of 
Staffordshire (4th September, 1309), who was born on Whit Sunday, 1293, 
and baptized the same day in the parish church of St. Peter, the first 
witness remembered the fact because, as coroner, he had held an inquest 
on an accident (fro guodam infortunio) at Blithfield that very day. 
Sir John de Heranwill remembered the date of her birth, because the son 
of Henry de Harley, of Worcestershire, had married his wife, Alice, on 
the previous Easter day. 

Proof of age in the case of Geoffrey, son and heir of Geoffrey de Lucy, 
of Cublington, Bucks, took place on October, 1309. It was proved that 
he had been born at Cublington, twenty-one years before, and baptized 
on the morrow of his birth at Cublington Church (St. Nicholas). The 
first witness knew this, because he had been his godfather, and had held 
him at the font (devavit cum de fonte). The next knew it because 
between the following Easter and Ascensiontide he had married, at Wing 





* This suggests that these depositions might give, sometimes, valuable evidence 
on the dedication of churches, where doubtful. 
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Church, his wife Agnes, who had been the child’s godmother. Another 
witness remembered the date because his brother had been presented to 
the living of Cublington by Geoffrey de Lucy, the father, the Easter 
following the baptism of the heir. Yet another had married his wife 
within a fortnight of the child’s birth, so that he remembered it. The 
next witness was his father-in-law, who confirmed his testimony. 

More curious, however, than any of these records is that of the inquest 
for proof of age of Elizabeth the posthumous daughter and co-heir of 
Bryan de Brompton, of a great Herefordshire family (12 Nov., 1309). The 
first witness was her godfather, who had ‘‘held her at the font.” The 
next had been formally betrothed to his wife on the day of her baptism, 
and had seen her, on that occasion, ad hostium (sic) eccleste. Athird, who 
rejoiced in the singular name of Adam Judas, remembered the fact of her 
baptism, because his mother had been buried that day, and, as he 
returned from the funeral, he had met the child being carried by her god- 
mothers to baptism. The fourth had been enfeoffed, on that day, by his 
father in all his lands. The sixth remembered it because, at the time, he 
was building a chamber in his dwelling, which adjoined her father’s manor 
house, and had heard the child’s cry. (Compare “ the child crying within 
four walls” of the curtesy of England.) The seventh had been one of the 
household servants, and had seen her on that same eventful Tuesday, 
“lying in bed in her nurse’s chamber.” Richard Smith remembered that 
Tuesday, because a servant of his had been slain, that day, in the parish, 
and in giving chase to the murderer, he had seen the child ad hostium (sic 
ecclesie for her baptism. 

The above extracts will have been sufficient to show how much authen- 
tic and original information, not only for the genealogist (for that is self- 
evident), but also for the student of medizval times, these at first sight 
dreary records will be found to contain. They seem to bring before us the 
men and women of the day in a more vivid and informal manner than is 
the case with any chronicles of the time, and they preserve with singular 
minuteness the details of every-day life. This of course, canonly be the 
case where they are given us 27 extenso, and with that scholarly accuracy 
which always characterises the work of Mr. J. A. C. Vincent. 

Lastly, it should be observed that the greatest credit is due to 7he Genea- 
Zogist for making these records accessible to the student, and it may be 
hoped that the able editorship of Mr. Walford D. Selby will lead to the 
gradual publication of many similar treasures among our public records. 

J. H. ROUND. 
A BOOK OF ‘“ HOURS.” 


S1R,—I have in my possession a book of which a description may be of 
interest to your readers. It is one of the “ Hours,” printed on vellum, by 
Antoine Vérard, of Paris, in imitation of MS., and is embellished with 
illuminations after the style of the old missals. These pictures were 
printed in blue outline, and afterwards carefully coloured by hand. The 
colours in the volume in my possession are still bright ; the gold is particu- 
larly so. 

On the last page is the printer’s name, address, and the date of issue— 
1504. A space is left to be filled in with the name of the diocese in which 
these “Hours” would be used,—Paris, Rouen, Lyons, &c., as the case 
might be. Also on the last page are some arms, about which I should 
like to know more. The blazon of them is as follows :—“A shield 
quarterly : 1st and 4th Gules, a cross or pierced of the field ; 2nd and 
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3rd Azure, a cross engrailed or ; over all an escutcheon of pretence or, a 
lion rampant gules.” The first leaf of the book is thought by some to be 
an interpolation, as it has analmanac that begins one year before the date 
when Vérard says the book was printed, and part of the border is different 
—_ the other pages. My idea is that it is one that the printer had by 

im.* 

The third page has the figure of a man showing the various parts of the 
body that are supposed to be influenced by certain stars. Between the 
legs of the man is another figure,—that of Folly representing the soul ; 
whilst at each corner of this page are equally curious figures. 

In addition to the original illuminations there are sewn into the volume 
with cotton other pictures, which have been cut out of some book. In 
MS. on paper at the end is some memo. that is also curious. The bind- 
ing has been handsome. 

I may add that a friend has kindly searched in the British Museum, 
and says he cannot find any book of “ Hours” printed by Vérard of this 
exact date. There are specimens of 1503 and 1505, but none of 1504. 

St. Stephen's Club, S.W. HARRY GEO. GRIFFINHOOFE. 

0000000000000 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

THE EDITOR declines to pledge himself for the safety or return of 

MSS. voluntarily tendered to him by strangers. 
, ad 


Books Received. 


1. The Family of Brocas of Beaurepaire and Roche Court. By 
Montagu Burrows. Longmans & Co. 1886. 

2. Legendary History of the Cross. With Introduction by John 
Ashton, and Preface by S. Baring Gould, M.A. T. Fisher Unwin. 1886. 

3. Society in the Elizabethan Age. By Hubert Hall. Swan Sonnen- 
schein & Co. 1886. 

4. The Likeness of Christ. By the late T. Heaphy. Edited by 
Wyke Bayliss, F.S.A. London: Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. 1886. 

5. Pausanias’ Description of Greece. With Notes and Index. Two 
vols. By A. R. Shilleto, M.A. Bell & Sons. 1886. 

6. Romances of Chivalry. By J. Ashton. T. Fisher Unwin. 1886. 

7- Registers of the Parish of St. Mary Woolnoth, &c. By Rev. 
J. M. S. Brooke. Bowles & Son. 1886. 

8. Manx Note-book, No. 8. Douglas: G. H. Johnson. 

g. Johns Hopkins University Studies. Fourth Series. No. to, 
Baltimore: N. Murray. Oct. 1886. 

10. Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica. Vol. ii. No. 11. Mitchell 
& Hughes. 

11. Hume. Edited by Wm. Knight, LL.D. Blackwood & Sons. 
1886. 

12. Submission of the Sir Rowland Hill Committee. By Patrick 
Chalmers. Effingham Wilson. 1886. 

13. The Duke of Wellington’s Spanish Estate. Vol. i. By Don 
Horacio Hammick. 








* The probable solution is that the book took several months in passing through 
the press, which arose, doubtless, from the fact (which we learn from another 
source) that the printer removed in the year above-named from one street in Paris 
to another.—Eb. 
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